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PREFACE 


This study was originally undertaken in Yale University 
Graduate School, under the direction of Profs. J. C. Archer and 
F. Edgerton. It was subsequently accepted as a dissertation in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Ph.D. in 
the University. 

In presenting it to a wider public the writer is not unaware of 
the limitations of the undertaking; in a sense, they are inevitable. 
To have gone fully into all the ramifications of the doctrine of 
Maya in the entire history of the development of Hindu thought 
and life, right down to present times, would have involved a 
much longer treatise. 

Within the compass of a single volume, he has attempted to 
present what seem to him the most striking and salient features 
of a world-view that has puzzled the minds of many non-Hindu 
students of religion; a world-view which in India itself has passed 
through considerable vicissitudes of speculation, being subject 
to-day in that country to axX eyplutionary re-statement, in the 
re alm of religious practice mo re than in that of religious theory. 
"^"’^The^writer is d^ply indebted to many scholars, both “Hiri^" 
and non-Hindu. Wherever possible he has acknowledged his 
indebtedness; though it has not always been possible to give 
individual credit to the innumerable authors on whose authority 
he has frequently relied for interpretation and support. 

The volume is included in the series of Missionary Research 
Studies issued under the auspices of the Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham, mainly through the efforts of Prof. G. E. Phillips. 
To him, to Dr. Edward Cadbury, who by founding the William 
Paton Lectureship enabled the writer to spend nearly two 
academic years in the Selly Oak Colleges, and to his other 
colleagues on the staff in Selly Oak, for their kindly encouragement 
and genial friendship throughout his stay in their midst, he desires 
to express his special gratitude. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Many reasons are offered for the characteristic indifference of 
the Hindu to what the Occidental calls the adventure of Life. The 
enervating climate of the tropics, the relative poverty of India's 
natural resources, and, of late, even the '‘satanic" British Raj 
come in for their share of blame in making the Hindu indifferent 
to the world. All this may be true. But account must also be 
taken of the Hindu dogmatic theory that for generations has 
developed in the Hindu’s innermost being a firm conviction that 
life is evanescent, that the world is a delusion: it is all Maya. 

The doctrine of Maya is primarily a fundamental tenet of the^ 
Advaita (non-dualistic) school of Vedanta philosophy. Sarikara 
elaborated a systematic exposition of the tenets of that school 
in the eighth century of our era, and set forth this particular 
doctrine as central to the Advaita teaching. As such, it is held 
by the modern Vedantin in India. It is still regarded as the 
authoritative pronouncement of Hindu orthodoxy about the 
nature of Ultimate Reality and the world of experience. 

Essentially, Maya stands for the illusory character of world- 
life, of the empirical universe when regarded from the standpoint 
of metaphysical reality. What is real is the Self, and that alone. 
The moment one experiences the Self as the sole reality, the 
phenomenal world of sense-perceptions not only comes to have 
no validity, it ceases to exist. For the individual ego (Purusha 
Atman) would then be merged in the static perfection of the Self 
(Parama Atman), since that alone exists. Logically, it should 
follow that everything other than the Self is not. But yet what 
is other than Self exists—relatively! For all practical purposes, 
the world of sense-experience is real. The philosophic exposition 
of this mystery of the world, of life, of its essential “undemon- 
strable, unspeakable and indefinite” nature, is the doctrine of 
Maya in Advaita Vedanta. 

Maya is also a religious t enet. Maya is accorded a recognized 
place in the religmus creea of the Vedantin, as also in that of the 
Vish^uite. In Sakti cults particularly, and quite generally in all 
forms of popular Hinduism, both ancient and modern, we find 
the idea more or less. Even to-day, the unlettered village seer, 
steeped in the religious traditions of his Hindu forbears, and the 
cultured cosmopolitan interpreter of India’s religious heritage, 
both frequently refer to the world around them as Maya. The 
Hindu scholiast apart, the religious idea of the world as a baffling 
“mystery” persists in India. 

The fact is, in India, Religion and Philosophy coalesce. The 
religious man is not content till he has thought it through; and 
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the philosopher is primarily animated by the religious motive 
to seek and find eternity. ‘To our minds”, says a Western student 
of the Upanishads, “ ‘philosophy’ implies a search for abstract 
truth about the nature of the universe and man’s place in it, as 
an end in itself. We do not expect a philosopher to do anything 
with this truth, if and when he gets it, except to enjoy the in¬ 
tellectual pleasure of cognizing it, and to share it with others. If 
practical motives are concerned, we say it is no longer ‘pure’ 
philosophy, but religion or something else. But to the Hindu, 
even of later classical times, and a fortiori of the Vedic age, such 
a conception never occurred. . . . Abstract truth for its own sake, 
as an end in itself, never for a moment has been conceived by 
Indian philosophers as a proper objective for their speculations. 
Salvation, Mukti or Moksha is the sole end of all Hindu specula¬ 
tions. Their interest in the nature of life in this world, as such, is 
subsidiary to this main objective. For this reason alone, if for no 
other, Indian philosophic speculation is weighted down by the 
letter of the Scripture and the authority of the sages. 

Religion, in its comprehensive sense, as including magic, crude 
mystery cults, and highly developed mysticism, and Philosophy 
as primarily a pursuit for “religious knowledge”, vidyd, form a 
tangled skein in the extant religious literature of India, with 
diverse threads looping and inter-looping in glorious riot and 
free abandon. Many threads of quite serious speculation, meshed 
up and broken half short, still hang on, loosely clinging to the 
ancient web of Indian religious thought. Crossing and recrossing 
they form patterns within patterns which to our modern minds 
convey different meanings from that which they conveyed to 
the seers of long ago, when the whole web was less intricate. 

Picking up one single thread like the doctrine of Maya, and 
trying to pull it loose is no easy task. It has been woven into so 
many different patterns at different periods of India’s religious 
hktory that at times it becomes well-nigh unrecognizable as the 
same thread. Nevertheless, we shall endeavour, in these pages, 
to trace the full length of the thread to its very beginning, to the 
very borderland of “primitive” consciousness where incipient 
religion, embryonic “philosophic” speculation, and magic are 
yet in the process of being differentiated. 

This study aims to make an historical survey of the growth and 
development of the doctrine of Maya in Hindu religious specula¬ 
tion—strictly Hindu in that we avoid entering into Buddhist and 
other heterodox systems of the contemporary thought of the 

» F. Edgerton, The Upanishads: What do they Seek, and Why? J.O.A.S,^ 
vol. 49, No. 2, p. loi, cf. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 
London, 1891, p. 26. 
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times. The method of approach is historico-critical. Therefore, in 
the evaluation of the dogma at various stages of its development, 
we shall endeavour to avoid all apologetic, either Hindu or non- 
Hindu. Since this is primarily an objective study of the history 
of a religious doctrine, our conclusions shall be based on the 
findings of our historical investigation of the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the Hindu world-view, and not on any examination of 
dogmatic content. 

Each chapter is prefaced with a brief characterization of the 
literature used as source-material for the period dealt with. 
We seek to discover in the literature of the period the idea of 
the world and the contemporary notion of Reality. For Maya 
has two facets—the world, negatively: and God or Reality, 
positively. 

At the end of each chapter we evaluate the ideas of the world 
and of God thus discussed in their relation to the classical doctrine 
of maya. 

The original meaning-content of the word maya in Hindu 
religious literature provides the starting-point of our investigation. 
With this end in view, we consider the passages in which the 
term maya is used in the Vedas, the earliest Hindu religious 
records we possess. From an analysis of the meaning-content of 
the word as used in theTedas, we attempt to w ork b ack and trace 
in the mind of pre-Vedic India the original gS'm ofTKought, the 
maya-plasm. Here we draw largely upon historical imagination, 
guided by the findings of anthropological TnvSTigation TirTlie” 
general field of primitive religion and culture. This is not laying 
undue emphasis on origins. All beginnings are significant: and, 
in this case especially, as there are obvious indications of a more 
than superficial rel ation in the n iean^ -conte Dt.4:i^^ in early 
Indian thought to the concep Fof ~3ther peoples at a similar, 

rudimentary stage in religious genesis: an observation by no 
means unimportant to the student of comparative religions and 
primitive culture. 

We ask ourselves next whether the original meaning of the 
term bears any relation at all to the meaning the term maya later 
acquires in classical Hinduism. The study of the word maya 
thus leads us to that of the idea it is meant to convey—the history 
of the doctrine of maya. 

What germ of thought gave birth to the doctrine as such? 
WTiere did the notion of maya as specifically referring to the 
world of sense-experience first make its appearance in Hindu 
religious literature? We do find vague cosmological speculations 
in the last book of the Rig Veda. But whether or not they could 
have been the basis for the doctrine of Maya is open to question. 
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As we have seen, it affirms that t he world is an illusion , an appear¬ 
ance, on the one hand: on the other hand, it giaintaihs the reality 
of the Atman (self) alone. The negation of the^ universe ot sense- 
fjefception Tsoii^rted^owards an affirmation of the sole and 
supreme reality of the contra-sensual Self. In other words, the 
neg^iye ^rmula of co^vi^s a positive truth, that of the 

> sole rea jij^ ^ tfe At^^^ " ' 

Which of these facets'of this two-fold idea first dawned on the 
consciousness of the Hindu thinker, and how ? Was it because of 
the reality of the Self that the conclusion as to the unreality or 
otherwise of the phenomenal world was reached? Or, was it 
because of the unreality of the world of sensible phenomena 
having been first established, that the sole reality of the Atman 
was proved ? 

The genesis of the idea of Maya, then, takes us past the whole 
Vedic literature of the Sarhhitas, the Brahmanas and the Aran- 
yakas on to the Upanishads, the fountain-head of all Hindu 
thought of later times. The value of the Upanishads as source- 
material for our study is inestimable. All later Hindu thought 
Jiarks back t o them not only for inspiration but for authority. 
We find that the naivete of the Indian solution of the problem m 
the universe still persists in the Upanishads, alongside of the 
flashes of insight into the nature of Reality gained by gifted 
individual thinkers. 

After making a careful study of the growth of the idea of Maya 
in the Upanishads, both from the standpoint of its “mystic*' 
quest for liberation and as it is reflected intermittently in the 
thought of individual rishis, we come to the Heroic Age of Indian 
tradition, the era of the Epics. Popular religion clashes with 
Brahmanic orthodoxy, and the battle of ideas results in a series 
of compromises which provides the basic foundations for the 
composite fabric of modern Hinduism. 

In the great epic, the Mahabharata, the word Maya has the 
popular meaning of delusion caused by magical power, the 
religious meaning of the mysterious workings of God's iakti, 
creative energy, and only the faintest suggestion of the philosophic 
connotation it later acquires. Thenceforth these three strands 
become visibly extricated from the original meaning of “power". 
Wedded to the popular theism of the Epics, Maya, a s lakti, is 
personalized, and the Sakti cults assume im^rtan^^nd eveiT 
gain the sanction of orthodoxy, especially in Saivism. 

In the speculative sections of the Gita, which is an appendix 
to the Mahabharata, we find the early beginnings of the Maya 
of later day Hindu philosophy. The Hindu idea of the world, 
based on the Brahmanic monism of the Upanishads, is here 
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taking form. The main thread of development, however, runs 
through the Brahma Sutra of Badarayana and the Karikas of 
Gaudapada. The theism of the former emphasizes the avidya- 
aspect, maya as significant from the standpoint of religious 
epistemology, maya as the all-pervasive veil of ignorance that 
blinds men to the Being in this world of Becoming. The rigorous 
logic of the latter commits Gaudapada to an idealism which seeks 
to explain the world as an appearance, that is from the stand¬ 
point of cosmology. This dynamic world of change is necessarily 
Maya, illusion, because ultimate Reality is static, characteristically 
unmoved, absolute perfection. 

Maya is an accepted term of classical orthodoxy as we enter 
the scholastic period of Hindu philosophy. Of the six famous 
Hindu Dari^anas (schools of philosophy), the Vedanta provides 
the kind of metaphysical monism to which the maya view of the 
world is a complement. We therefore confine our study to the 
Vedanta from the scholastic period on. 

Sank ara ( a . d . 788-850), the founder of the school of Kevalad- 
varEa~(pure monism or non-duality), basing his teachings on the 
Brahma Sutras of Badarayana and appealing for authority to 
the Upanishads, gave classical currency to the Maya doctrine 
of Vedanta. His interpretation of Maya and his exposition of 
Vedantic monism occupies our attention in the fifth chapter of 
our study, " 

Ramanuja ( a . d . 1050-1157), the founder of the theistic school 
of VtsisfUadvaita (Monism or non-duality with a difference) and 
his interpretation of the Sutras of Badarayana is dealt with in 
the sixth -chgj Qter. Ramanuja challenges Sankara's idealistic 
world of Maya. His religious experience of God as personal Being 
revolts against Sankara's Absolute. True, Sankaira generously 
offers a personal God (Hvara) to empiric consciousness; but, 
after all, that God is as unreal as the world of Maya! When the 
empiric consciousness wakes up to the knowledge {vidyd) of the 
sole reality of the Brahman (the paramatman), I^vara also, along 
with the world of sense-perceptions, vanishes into thin air. No, 
says Ramanuja, the world is no more Maya than God is. And he 
gives an interpretation of Maya reconciling, in a way, the world 
and God. 

Sankara's school, however, was not convinced. The theistic 
Ramanujites and the monistic Sankarites henceforth have a 
lively time. Controversy rages round the divergent interpreta¬ 
tions of the fundamental tenet of Vedanta—the doctrine of maya. 
A compara tive study of the v icissitudes of interpretation given 
this (i^fine of the world by these two important schools of 
Vedanta is briefly presented in the seventh chapter. 
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What does inaya signify to the modem Hindu thinker? The 
impact of Western culture, the study of modern philosophy, the 
influence of religious thought other than Indian, are by no means 
negligible factors in the modem Hindu's interpretation of the 
maya doctrine. The discoveries of modern sciences are enlisted 
to interpret maya as “Cosmic Energy",^ “The World as power- 
reality.The Absolute Idealism of a previous generation of 
German thinkers is hailed as spiritual kin to Vedantic paravidyd 
(“higher knowledge"). Mohammedan Sufism and Christian 
Mysticism have played no mean part in evoking a statement such 
as this: “Some . . . maintain that the Bralum of India is a mere, 
abstraction, a negation of_aJlJ;h^t is In a word, that 

iheTnfinite BeingTs ToT)e found nowhere except in metaphysics. 
It may be that such a doctrine has been and still is prevalent with 
a section of our countrymen. But this is certainly not in accord 
with the pervading spirit of the Indian mind. Instead, i t is the 
X p ractice of realizing an d affirrpj ng the presence of t he Infinite m 
all Ihing s.'' 3 How far after all are such interpretations^f neo- 
Hinduism removed from the original exposition of the doctrine? 
The world, said Sankara, is Maya because from the standpoint 
of Sruti (revelation )4 it is iucca (fictitious); from the standpoint 
of yukti (discursive reasoning) it is anirvacamya (not to be ex¬ 
plained in words, inexplicable); and from the standpoint of 
lauklka bodha (“world-mindedness", practical reasoning) it is 
to be sure, vdstavi (real ).5 

The findings of our investigations are brought together in four 
main sections in the last chapter: first, the history of the word 
Maya; second, the history of the doctrine in a brief outline sketch; 
and thirdly, the significance of associating the word with the 
doctrine. If we are justified in concluding that pre-Vedic Maya is 
a local variant of the scientific category of Mana, then, at least 
in the history of one major culture, we have tangible evidence of 
the growth and development of this primitive concept. Along one 
line it leads to popular magic and tnagic that is semi-religious; 
in another direction it culminates jn_ Tantrik SaJctism (Energy 
cults) and crude Mysteries developmg^^E^^ ol^ “person^" 
God; and for a third, it gives birth to the absolute idealism of the 
Vedanta and the lofty mysticism of the Vishnuite, but at the 
he avy cost of undermining t he independent reality of the world. 

* Article in Modern Review, September 1931, on the ‘Trophet of Pots¬ 
dam*' (Einstein), anonymous, vol. 1, 3, pp. 269 it. 

» Woodroffe and Mukhopadhyaya, The World as Power-Reality, Madras, 
1924* 3 R. Tagore, Sadkana, New York, 1916, p. 16, 

4 Or better, Religious Realism. 

s Panchadasi, Chitradipa, 6, translated, A. Venis, Benares, 1883-86. 
Quoted by M. S. Tripath, V&dimta Philosophy, Bombay, 190Z, p. xo6. 
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In presenting these conclusions, a certain amount of repetition 
was found unavoidable. The fourth section deals with modem 
trends of thought in present-day Hinduism which all go to show 
that a re-statement of the Hindu view of the world, fundamentally 
at variance with Upanishadic orthodoxy, is in the making; 
that the Christian contribution is most relevant in such ‘*re- 
creation'". 
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CHAPTER I 


THE WELTANSCHAUUNG OF THE VEDAS 

I 

A SURVEY OF VEDIC SOURCE-MATERIAL 

‘The Rig Veda”, says Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, “is itself the one 
considerable document that remains to us from the early period 
of human thought . . . when the spiritual and psychological 
knowledge of the race was concealed, for reasons now difficult to 
determine, in a veil of concrete and material figures and symbols 
which prohibited the sense from the profane and revealed it to 
the initiated. This wisdom was, they thought, unfit for, perhaps, 
even dangerous to, the ordinary human mind. Hence they favoured 
the existence of the outer worship, effective but imperfect, for 
the profane, and an inner discipline for the initiate, and clothed 
their language in words and images which had equally a spiritual 
sense for the mass of ordinary worshippers. 

Such, invariably, is typical of the attitude of the religious 
interpreter of the earliest records of Brahmanic wisdom, the 
Vedas, prejudiced by the dogma of revelation, in some form or 
another. The purely philological investigator, on the other hand, 
is equally handicapped by the tyranny of the word and the 
inflexion. To him the ultimate criterion is the letter: the cast of 
the word and the structure of the sentence give the final sanction 
to the sense. In either case, the tendency is to draw conclusions 
from partial data. 

The religious enthusiasm of the commentator who is committed 
to a belief in the inspiration of the scriptures might well profit 
by the hard-headed scepticism of the academic linguist's critical 
approach. But at all events their abstract findings need to be 
correlated to actual conditions of life which obtained in Vedic 
India. This “humanizing” attitude of historical imagination 
needs to be emphasized in our approach to the source material of 
our study. 

Vedic India was still “primitive”; in the sense of being nearer 
the line of demarcation between Man the animal and Man the 
animal-plus.a The Vedic Aryan immigrant, considerably influenced, 
and not a little fused racially with the aboriginal Dravidian,3 w'as 

* Aurobindo Ghosh, Arya, Pondicherry, 1924, vol. i, p. 60 

» The word ‘‘primitive" is used in this sense throughout. It has no 
derogatory implication at all. 

3 Like the term "Aryan", "Dravidian" is linguistic rather than ethnic: 
here used to include all non-Aryans. 
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still in the childhood of the race. His mind was still in the making; 
so also his society, government and religion. His religion was 
centred round the ritual sacrifice, in which the hymns of the 
Veda came to serve the purpose of ritualistic liturgy. What we 
would know of Vedic theology, philosophy and the *‘mores'', we 
have to d iscover by getting behind the words of these hym ns into 
the life and thought of the Ernies that inspired them. This is by no 
means an easy task, however. 

The unsystematic treatment of ideas about gods, sacrifices and 
of religion in general, which we find in these hymns, obviously 
represents divergent lines of thought, characteristic of various 
stages of growth. Vedic religion is neither all magic nor priest¬ 
craft ; neither all polytheism nor polydemonism; not all worship 
of the One. It is really inclusive of all these ideas, not altogether 
unrelated nor yet noticeably correlated; but all characteristic of 
the primitive mind, of child humanity, in a rudimentary stage of 
religious consciousness. The Vedic hymns, nevertheless, are of 
incalculable value, because “they contain the rudiments of a far 
higher species of thought than these early poets could have dreamt 
of; thought, which in its way, and along its particular avenue, has 
become final for all times in India, and even outside of India''.* 
We may regard them as crude allegories, obscure myths or 
immature compo.sitions. But we dare not brush them aside as 
such. For they are the source of the later religious sects and 
philosophies of the Indo-Aryans, and without a study of them it 
is impossible to have a proper understanding of subsequent 
thought-developments in Hindu religious theory and practice. 
On this all modern Hindu interpreters are agreed. As one of them 
states: “Vedic philosophy supplied abundantly rich food for later 
Indian thought, so much so, indeed, that subsequent Indian 
philosophy might be viewed as a mere systematic carrying out of 
the general plan of a structure, tacitly implied and imperfectly 
conceived'' in the Vedas.* 

There are four Vedas: The Rig, the Yajur, the Sama, and the 
Atharva. All of them are collections of hymns and sacrificial 
formulae used in the ritual of the times. The Rig Veda contains 
the earliest collection of these hymns, when the sacrifice was still 
largely a personal act of devotion, not committed to the complete 
control and direction of any privileged priesthood. In course of 
time, however, the ritual became more and more formal and rigid 
in character, till it finally came to be regarded as consisting 

* M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the Vedas, Putnam, New York, 1908, 
P- 63- 

» D. M, Barua, Pre-Bnddhistic Indian Philosophy, University of Calcutta, 
1921, p. 7. 
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chiefly of strictly and minutely regulated ritualistic acts. Con¬ 
sequently, the verses which were to be quoted at certain points in 
the sacrifice were fixed, as also were formulae of words intended 
to accompany each particular movement. These sacrificial 
formulae received the name Yajus (from the root Yaj, to sacri¬ 
fice). The Yajur Veda is a compilation of these formulae. * A 
different spirit permeated the Atharva. Here we find supersti¬ 
tious charms and exorcisms, together with abstract specula¬ 
tions such as we come upon in the later section of the Rig Veda 
hymns. 

Besides the Mantras (Sarhhitas, collections of hymns), each Veda 
consists of Brahmanas and Aranyakas also. The voluminous 
B rahmana s are treatises in prose, a nalogou s to the Heb rew 
Talmud. And each of them contains, in turn, two distinguishable"^ 
groups of material;^ vidkj^ or rules on the pSYormance of par¬ 
ticular rites, as to what the priest should do a fld say; arthavdda, 
or quasi-philosophical explanations which foreshadow fhe later" 
classical darsanas. The after giving descriptions of sacri¬ 

ficial ceremonies, tend to philosophize, ra ther fan^st ically, on the 
allegorical and symbi^icaij^iaHlHilSQ They may be re- 

gamedfas b’fidges which connected the way of works (karma marga) 
and the way of knowledge (jfiana marga) across the river of Magic. 
Because, by the time we come to the end of the Aranyakas, we are 
already breathing the atmosphere of speculation, which at first, in 
the early Upanishads, is murky with magic. But, as we come to the 
Upanishads, the Vedanta, ''the end of the Vedas", the magico- 
philosophy is rarefied into highly abstruse speculations about the 
fundamentals of religion. 

Many conjectures have been made about the date of the Vedas, 
but we shall have to admit that we do not yet have sufficient 
evidence to reach any definite conclusion. Tilak dates the hymns 
about 4500 B.c. Jacobi suggests 3500 B.c. Radhakrishnan ventures 
fifteenth century b.c. as reasonable. Max Muller, Berriedale 
Keith and Washburn Hopkins favour dates between 1200 b.c. 
and 800 b.c. Bloomfield prefers to maintain a discreet silence. 
But this we know, that the earliest of the Vedas is the Rig. And 
therefore, as the earliest source-material at our disposal, it 
furnishes the starting-point of our investigation. 

* Cf. W. D. Whitney, A.O.S. Proceedings, vol. iii, p. 304. 

» K. S. Macdonald, The Brahmanas of the Vedas, C.L.S., London, 1901, 
pp. 42 ff. To these are added; Ninda, the censure of actions and opinions 
not consistent with the Vedic religion; sarnsa, which is. the opposite of 
Ninda, the praise of the knowledge of ‘*he who knows** (ya evam veda); 
puru-kalpa, and prakriti, both of which include legends concerning gods 
and stories about renowned priests. 
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2 

MAYA IN THE RIG VEDA 

In the Rig Veda, the word maya, in one form or another, occurs 
no less than.,a. hundred and two times. In his masterly analytical 
concordance, Woerterbuch zum Ktg-Veda, Hermann Grossmann 
has cited sixty-three instances where the word occurs, and thirty- 
nine other instances where its derivatives are noted. Its use in 
the Vedas has been further analysed by Bergaigne in his volumes 
on the Vedic Religion.' Including the Atharva Veda in his survey, 
?!illebrandt* has also made a study of maya as employed by the 
Vedic poets. Prol. P. D. Shastri 3 has also enumerated the various 
passages in the Rig Veda where the word occurs in many forms. 

In many instances the word is used in the Veda to denote the 
wiles, the trickery, the malign ‘‘power'' of the demons, or more 
generally of the enemies of men and of gods attacked by Agni 
(V, 2, 9; VII, I, 10; VIII, 23,15), by Soma (V, 48, 3), by Sarasvati 
(VI, 61, 3), but above all by Indra (I, 32, 4; 33, 10; 53, 7; 54, 4; 
56, 3; II, II, 5; 9 and 10; III, 34, 3; IV, 16, 9; V, 31, 7; 40, 6; 
VI, 18, 9; 20, 4; 22, 6 and 9; VIII, 3, 19; 14; X, 74, 3 and 7; 
III, 6; 138, 3) who thus ca ptures Soma . In VII, 99, 4, it is asso¬ 
ciated with Vishnu in liis aaventureli!|ainst the evil power of the 
dasyu Vrishaipra. 

Those men or being s who resor ^d to wicked or evil crafti¬ 
ness are specifically designated as mayin ( 1 ,39,2; III, 30,15; VIII, 
23, 15). The Yatudhana who in thelorm of a man and of a woman 
causes evil through maya (sorcery) is referred to Indra as a 
righteous victim for his wrath (VIII, 104, 24). Perhaps the maya 
and the mayin referred to in X, 71, 5, an ' III, 56, i, allude to the 
magical practices or prowess of mortals, martyasya mdyinah. This 
power, the human maya, is definitely stated as incapable of 
prevailing against the “primordial" and immutable “laws of the 
gods". (Ill, 56, I). 

Not only do the gods overpower the may§. of demonic and 
human adversaries; but in their encounter with them they them¬ 
selves resort to maya. For the gods also possess it, or have access 
to it. It seems to be one of their attributes. It is through maya 
that the ASvins annihilate the maya of the wicked dasyu ( 1 ,117, 3), 
and Soma (VI, 24, 22) triumphs over the maya of his crafty father. 
The Maruts, who, to a certain extent, shared the terrible character 

* A. Bergaigne, Religion Vedique, Paris, 1878-83, vol. iii, p. 80 f. 

* A. Hillebrandt, Mdyd, Weiner Zeitschrift Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
1899. vol. xiii, pp. 316-20. 

3 P. D. Shastri, The Doctrine of Mdyd, Luzac, 19H. 
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of their father Rudra, also used maya (V, 63, 6) They receive the 
epithet Mayin (I, 64, 7; V, 58, 2; cf. VI, 48, 14; also V, 48, i, in 
which the epithet mayini indicates, perhaps, Rodhasi, the con¬ 
federate of the Maruts). 

The maya of the gods may be either malignant or beneficent. 
It is a power they exercise for good or evil. Sometimes this is made 
clear by the prefix dur (evil) or su (good) added to the term, 
maya. The Maruts, for instance, are alluded to as sumdyd in I, 
88, I, and I, 167, 2. The maya of Mitra and Varuna is also of the 
same kind (I, 151, 9; HI, 61, 7) or of Varuna alone (V, 85, 5 and 6; 
VIII, 41, 3 and 8 ). 

What is more significant is that the maya of the numerous 
mayins are united in Agni (III, 20, 3). Not only Soma receives the 
epithet mayin in VII, 82, 3, but so do the persons who produce 
Agni or Soma (I, 160, 3; V, 44, ii). Even the earthly sacrificers 
become mayin or mayavan (I, 159, 4; IX, 83, 3). And the Ribhus 
by the power of Maya, raise themselves to the dignity of gods 
(HI, 60, I). 

Specific reference is also made in some passages to the effects 
produced by the exercise of the power of maya. Allan is inclined 
to believe that these are the germs of the later meaning the word 
acquired in Hindu thought.* Indra “assumes form after form, 
working mayas about his body“ (III, 53, 8). He “through maya, 
goeth in many forms’" (VI, 47, 18, cf. also III, 38, 7). Sun and 
Moon succeed each other in virtue of maya (X, 85, 18), and maya 
explains the double form of Pushan and Agni (VI, 58, i; X, 88, 6). 
Perhaps most significant of all is the passage X, 54, 2: “When 
thou didst go, Indra waxing in body, speaking mighty things 
among folk, Maya was that which they called thy battles; neither 
now nor hitherto hast thou found a foe.” 

In the Atharva, the word is associated with the Asura (VIII, 
10, 22). Luck in gambling is invoked by the aid of maya (IV, 38, 
3). There is also a reference to the “black snake” assuming won¬ 
drous forms (vapus) “by the Asuras' maya” (VI, 72, i). Maya 
seems to have some vague cosmological significance also because 
the sun and moon are supposed to follow one another by maya 
(VII, 71, I; cf. XIII, 2, i). And also, by maya the sun makes “the 
two days” i.e. day and night, of diverse forms (XIII, 2, 3). The 
sorceresses are said to prevail by its means (VIII, 4, 24). In some 
passages asurasya mdyd, the maya of Asura is repelled through 
Agni’s aid (IV, 24, 5; VIII, 3, 24), and yet the gods go about with 
“asurasyd maya” (III, 9, 4). Rajwade, therefore, thinks that the 
word m^ya would mean asuratva, possessing “creative power”.* 

* I. J. Allan, article on "Maya*', EM.E., vol. viii, p. 504. 

» V. K. Rajwade, Proceedings of Oriental Conference, 1920, p. xii. 
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Tradition, as preserved in Sa^ap^s commentary, gives us to 
understand that maya in Vedic times meant p rajna and k ^pata 
(artifice and deception, Betrug and Kraft as inosT orientalists 
translate them). In the very first instance in which the term maya 
occurs in the Rig Veda (I, 2, 7) Sayana, in his commentary, 
suggests two meanings. By mayabhih it may be understood 
kapataviieshaih (lit., by special stratagems, artifices) or, Sayana 
says, it may also mean prajndhhih (by wondrous powers, according 
to Griffith). In R.V., III, 27, 7, Sayana explains '"Mdyayd** by 
**Karmavishayubhijndnena’\ by knowledge of sacrificial rites. In 
R.V., IV, 30, 21, and V, 30, 6, Sayana emphatically gives the 
meaning (power). But in explaining the use of the word in 

R.V., II, TTioT III, 34, 6; IV, 16, 9, etc., Sayana gives the meaning 
*^dgception' \ 

Sayana's two meanings for maya, viz. ''prajna’' and "kapata” 
are easily explainable. Prajna literally might mean knowledge 
but, in the Vedic period, we have reason to believe that "know¬ 
ledge” was "power”, mysterious power. Mysterious things were 
produced by this mysterious power (maya-prajna). What was 
produced by this mysterious power was extraordinary, of its very 
nature transcending the reach of the ordinary intellect. The mere 
mortal was thus deceived. The transition from the connotation 
"power” to "mysterious power” and "deceptive power” is quite 
natural to primitive understanding. 


3 

THE VEDIC USE OF THE WORD MAYA 

It is evident that in its Vedic application the word maya has 
the very definite meaning of "power”. This power alone makes it 
possible for some men to perform actions that are not within the 
reach of the average mortal. In a very real sense, maya is "wonder¬ 
working power”. Anyone, therefore, who wrought marvellous 
deeds, which surpassed the thought-capacities of the Vedic 
Indian, must have recourse to maya. That alone could account 
for the superhuman element in the sorcerer, the clever artisan 
(like Tvashtri), the crafty Dasyus, the evil Asuras and the benevo¬ 
lent gods. All of them possessed this magical property. 

But, of itself, this power is beyond good and evil. Only when 
expressed specifically through individual agents, whether gods, 
demons or men, is it capable of being differentiated into good or 
bad maya. The gods, for instance, who protect their devotees from 
the Asuras resort to maya against their enemies; but the Asuras 
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also possess maya; and it is precisely because of it they are 
dangerous. 

But nowhere, in the Veda s, is this mysterious power thought 
of in abstract terms. It is alway s localized or per sonalized. It is 
only recognized in the concrete, coming into e\ddehcelirthe action 
of some god or demon, or in some wonderful natural phenomenon 
as that of the sun and the moon following each other, or in the 
marvellous manner in which a thing functions. 

Maya gives its possessor control over others, even over those 
who already possess maya. Beca use o f it the A sura s become a 
me nace to, the god s and men; through the”“exefcfse of it the gods 
overpower the demons in turn; on account of it a Yatudhana* is 
what he is, a sorcerer, and Tvashtri* a skilled workman. The gods 
themselves are what they are, capable of controlling the world of 
men, because of maya. 

The idea of maya is also found in the rituals of the Vedic cult .3 
A^ni, the ritualistic god par excellence, not only pos^essesjiia^ but 
it is in him that all the maya of the mayins are brought together .4 
And it is very definitely stated that the earthly sacrificers become s 
himself possessed of niaya as a result of the ritual. 

But maya, in the Vedas, has no cosmic signlticance except 
where reference is made to the succession of day and night as due 
to maya, and where the sun is said to follow the moon for the 
same reason, ^ 

All things for which the Vedic Indian could not *'naturally'' 
account (that is, in so far as his knowledge of natural events could 
go) he ascribed to maya. Ever y phenomenon defying an explana- 
tion was maya. With one such phenomenon the Vedic Indian seems 
to be particularly familiar—a thing appearing to be something 
other than itself; the bringing into being something that did not 
have any existence on its own right. Such "appearance" he 
accounts for as due to maya. Such appearances are also themselves 
called maya. Thus Indra is able to change his form through maya 
(R.V., VI, 47, i 8 ) and a yatudharm is c apable of being now a man 
and now a woman (R.V., VIII, 104, 24). And in RfY., X, 54, 2,” the 
very "fights" f Yuddhani i of Indra are manifestations of maya. 

The term maya, as used in the Vedas, means primarily mysteri¬ 
ous, awesome, wonder-working power which produces effects 
that transcend human understanding. It gives its possessor power 
over others, gods inclusive, for good as well as for evil. It resides 
in men and in gods, and in the world generally. It is very definitely 
stated as being capable of producing "appearances". 

In the classical Vedanta philosophy of later days the word 

* R.V., VIII, 104, 24. » Ibid., X, 53. 9. 3 Ibid., Ill, 27, 7. 

4 Ibid., Ill, 20, 3. 5 Ibid., IX. 73. 3. 4 Ibid., X. 85. 18. 
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stands for the ‘'illusion*' of the whole world. That is its primary 
connotation in the Vedanta, but not its sole meaning. Nevertheless, 
we cannot fail to recognize the intrinsic relationship that does 
exist between the use of the word may a in the Vedas and the 
application of the same term in the Vedanta school of Philosophy. 
The “wonder-working power" which causes mysterious appear¬ 
ances of “tricks" in the Vedas, in th e Vedant a ^is the ‘ pi 

the world of_sense-experieng e. The world^is ma^ because it is a 
‘Trr5^tery"; it is an “appearance" brought to being by the power 
(maya-^akti) of Uvara. 


4 

PRE-VEDIC CONCEPTION OF MAYA 

Obviously the Vedic conception of maya is a relatively later 
notion in Indian thought. It is a development from an original 
germ of primitive “speculation". The religious history of India 
does not begin at the time when the Veda was composed; it begins 
much earlier. The religion of the Rig Veda is comparatively a 
later creation. The Aryan settlers, in what comes to be known as 
Arya-varta, came under the influence of new conditions in a 
changing environment. They were racially becoming more and 
more complex, by inter-marriage with Dravidians; they found it 
necessary to modify many of the religious ideas they had brought 
with them. The people of the Vedic period are better styled Aryo- 
Dravidian rather than Indo-Aryan. To attempt an evaluation of 
the relative contribution of Aryan and Dravidian to the complex 
culture of this age is a hopeless task. We have insufficient know¬ 
ledge of what was true Aryan, and we know facts regarding 
Dravidian thought long after it had been affected by the Aryan 
invasion. 

We may not be able to separate the two main elements of the 
composite religion of the Vedic period, but we do know that the 
Pre-Ved ic religion of the In do-Aryan element was a Naturism in 
which phenomena of nature are deified. Father Sky dnd Mother 
_Earth, and their children the luminous ptTenom^a ot the sky, 
ili^lietvos or “shiners", persistently appear as the early gods of the 
Indo-Europeans and the Indo-Iranian. But in the Rig Vedic 
religion thi s Naturism is considerably modified by a pronoi^" ^^^ 
.Animism . The sacrifice, instead oi Demg tne central thing in the 
cult, yields to the idea of a pervasive power (Vidya). In conse¬ 
quence, the gods melt into one another, losing their identity. A 
strong magical flavour makes itself unmistakably felt, in later 
Vedic religion. 
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Whence did this magical tendency arise ? Recent archaeological 
evidence from the excavations in Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro 
point to the presence in India of a culture that must have had a 
long antecedent history on the soil of India, taking us back to an 
age that can only be dimly surmised.* The religion of the Indus 
people was a pronounced animism in which the worship of Siva 
as a fertility deity and cults of the Mother Goddess figure largely. 

It is remarkable how immense is the hold of this ancient cult upon 
the popular religion of India even today; for while the Mother 
Goddess is worshipped here and there in her own person, she also 
takes the form of many female deities, the Grama-devatas (Village 
Goddesses), such as the Goddess of Choler a, of Sma ll-pox_, and the 
like, which still continue to exercise a powerfuTinfluence on the 
village religion, especially of South India. 

In all probability the religious heritage of the Indus Valley 
culture was passed on first to the Dravidians. They have main¬ 
tained it more or less intact, almost to the present day, in spite of 
the alien influence of Aryan religious ideas. What is more, they 
undoubtedly influenced, in their turn, Aryan culture, so much so 
that it became increasingly composite and Indian. Obviously 
there is a direct and unbroken continuity between the early peoples 
of the Indus Valley age and modem Indians. Dr. Gordon Childe 
maintains that "the Indus_Qiyil^^io^ represents a wry perfect 
adjustment of human life to a specific environment that can only f 
have resulted from years of patient effort. And it has endured; 
it is already specifically Indian and forms the basis of modern 
Indian culture. In architecture, industry, still more in religion, 
Mohenjo-Daro reveals features that have always been charac¬ 
teristic of historic India. 

The non-Aryan element of the population was never wholly 
exterminated. The southern part of India, in fact, nearly all the 
peninsula proper, is still racially predominantly non-Aryan. 
Aryan languages would have spread more widely than Aryan 
blood in the occupation of the land; still, the South is still linguist¬ 
i cally unconquerej d. In fact the prevailing Aryan element of the~' 
north-west of in^a becomes continually weaker as we go east and 
south, so much so that the non-Aryan or Dravidian element in 
the Gangetic D oab, the ancient Mad hy^^d^^?^, is stronger than the 
Aryan element. 3 Farther east, in ancie nt Magadha and Videha^ 
the Aryan element is still smaller, and the population must always 

I Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, 193T, 
vol. i, p. 106. 

» Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, 1934, P- 220. 

3 H. H. Risley, The People of India, Thacker, Spink, London, 1915, 

PP- 33 ff. 
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have been prevailingly non-Aryan. It is hard to conceive of the 
Aryanization of so vast a mass of Dravidians, without the 
Dravidians, on their part, leaving their mark on the composite 
Indian culture. 

From the standpoint of linguistics there is evidence of the 
influence of Dravidian on Indo-Aryan languages. There is a 
decided similarity in the use of postpositions in the modern Aryan 
vernaculars and in the Dravidian; both groups of languages make 
use of an oblique form of the noun to which prepositions are 
attached. The order of words in the modern vernaculars has 
become Dravidian and not Sanskritic. The use of prepositions has 
ceased; the conjunctive participle has been developed. Even 
classical Sanskrit shows evidence of this borrowing. * 

Students of Dravidian culture go further in their claims. Some 
of them are even inclined to believe that the caste system itself 
is of Dravidian origin.^ Still others conjecture that the sources of 
later Indian philosophy are really to be traced to Dravidian 
origins. The ''ahimsa'' of the Jains, the Upanishadic concept of 
‘'an essence which sustains even the gods"', an “all-pervading 
spirit”, the Hindu theory of transmigration, and even the classical 
advaitism of the Vedanta. “All these doctrines, which have won 
the admiration of many , , . are in the ultimate test simple . . . 
inevitable conclusions from the primary animistic beliefs which 
the Aryans encountered when they came into serious touch with 
the Dravidians of the lower Gangetic plain. ”3 But they cannot 
substantiate such claims. 

Whitehead4 and Elmore ,5 in their fascinating studies of the 
characteristic deities of Dravidian religion, still propitiated in the 
south of India, justify the conclusion that the general type of 
Dravidian religion the early Aryans came upon wa s Animism. 
The innumerable gods and goddesses of later Dravidian religious 
practice are spirit-beings, associated wit h, some anima l, di^ase. 
or force of natur e. It is so in Madras even todayTTHe religious 
conceptions found in the earlier books of the Rig Veda represent 
Aryan thought little affected by contact with Draviaians. But as 
to the later hymns of the Rig, and mos t d^idedl v in t he 
Atharva, we meet witn^ma^al religion notunlike Dravidian 


* R. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, London, 


K. Caldwell, Compc 
PP* 339 fl.. 225 fi. 
< » Gilbert Slater, The J 


» Gilbert Slater, The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, London, 1924, 
pp. 50 ff • 

3 G. W. Brown, essay on “Sources of Indian Philosophy** in Studies in 
Honour of Bloomfield, Yale, 1921, p. 86. 

4 H. Whitehead, Village Gods of South India, Calcutta, 1916. 

5 W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


1915* 
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animism. This by itself may not prove that the Aryan had con¬ 
ceded a certain validity to Dravidian religious notions. But 
such a development, even if it be purely an Aryan magical parallel 
counterpart of the more distinctively religious line of thought- 
progress, is highly significant. 

It indicates that both the Aryan and Dravidian of the Vedic 
age were still in the rudimentary stages of religious consciousness. 
Among all peoples at a similar stage of religious evolution we find, 
behind their animism, the same idea of a mysterious power as the 
word maya signifies in the Vedas. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that pre-Vedic maya, whether Aryan or Dravidian in 
origin, would come under the religious category of ‘*Mana'\ This 
is the ‘'Mystic Reality” of the primitive mind which the primitive 
recognizes in the world about him. To him, “Mana” surpasses all 
representation. It constantly changes in form, but abides beneath 
all these transformations as the ultimate potent residue. Cod- 
rington found it as Mana among the M elanesians: Speiser among 
the natives of New Hebrides (iie translatesit as Lebenskraft); 
Neuhauss and the German missionaries of New Guinea call the 
native equivalent of that region Seelemtoff. In Loango, Dr. 
Pechuel-Loesche discovered the primitives believing in a Potenz. 


5 

MAYA AND MANA 

The comparative method in the study of religion is based on the 
assumption that human nature is the same everywhere. It is 
uniform in its general tendencies. We can classify them under 
formulae coextensive with the whole field of anthropological 
research. If so, pre-Vedic Maya and the Melanesian Mana may be 
considered as fundamentally the same. They represent similar 
ideas. 

They both concern the fundamental nature of the religious 
experience of the primitive. A psychological rather than a purely 
anthropological or linguistic method of investigation is more 
helpful here. For one thing, such an approach keeps us constantly 
reminded of the religious subject—the primitive man and his 
mental make up. It minimizes the danger of our imputing to the 
primitive mind ideas and processes of which it is not capable; we 
avoid the danger of the “psychologist's fallacy” of intellectualism. 
Moreover, it helps us to so translate primitive religious experience 
that it does not suffer by misinterpretation. 

Primitive religion is not so much a matter of thought as of 
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feeling; it is connected with the sense of mystery or weirdness. 
At this period of human history religion develops under conditions 
which play upon the emotions and evoke motor processes which 
result in more or less automatic action. The fundamental basis 
of all belief is this primitive sense of the Supernatural. Super¬ 
natural awe is at the root of both religion and magic. Distinction 
between them should not be pushed too far. “Rudimentary" 
magic (as when an enraged lover throws the picture of his sweet¬ 
heart into the fire) is an act of primitive credulity, or naive 
belief. But “developed" magic, the spirit of which is expressed in a 
formula, is “make-believe". It is p rojective , and the spell hence¬ 
forth becomes an integral parT^ magical rites. This projective 
act, to the primitive mind, is apparent as the projection of his will, 
**a psychic force, a manifestation of personal agency". But inas¬ 
much as the merely symbolical make-believe materializes as a 
solid fact the process is apparently also occult or supernatural. 
There is no evidence that the magician looked upon it as “deter¬ 
mined by the operation of immutable laws acting mechanically",^ 
as Frazer would have it. To primitive thought it must have been, 
rather, a mysterious, occult, super-normal power which transmutes 
the pretence of reality. 

Marett^ has effectively pointed out the apparently close affinity 
that exists between spell and prayer. He shows how in the case of 
many magical formulae to be changed into religious petition all 
that would be needed is a slight change in the formation of words, 
and a little personification. This is the place where the hard-and- 
fast bifurcation between religion and magic is most open to 
criticism. While it is possible to conceive of magic as existing sm 
generis, to the primitive mind, where emotional awe, the Mana 
outlook, is more than “the ideal construction", there is a tendency 
for the overlapping of magic and religion. 

Magic, then, falls within the realm of Supernaturalism— 
within that sphere (which is really magico-religious) where man 
comes in contact with powers, awe-inspiring, and “wonder-full", 
whose modes of action transcend the ordinary and the calculable. 
He comes to the awful realization that he is alive in a world that 
is alive. Not with spirits and souls full armed (that is a later 
development) but with “power", Mana, Maya. 

Codrington defines Mana, in its Melanesian use, as “a force 
altogether distinct from physical power, which acts in all kinds of 
ways for good and evil, and which it is of the greatest advantage 
to possess and control". Or again, he says: “It is a power or 
influence not physical, and in a way .supernatural; but it shows 

» J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, i, p. 221. 

» R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, pp. 31 ff. 
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itself in physical force, or in any kind of power or excellence which 
a man possesses/ 

Among the Sioux Indians, for instance, the term Wakan or 
Wakanda serves the same purpose. “The term", says McGee, 
“may be translated as ‘mystery* perhaps more satisfactorily than 
in any other single English word, yet this rendering is at the same 
time too limited, as Wakanda vaguely connotes also power, 
sacred, ancient, grandeur, animate, immortal."* 

In all these cases where we find evidence of belief in Mana— 
using the term as a comparative category and avoiding descriptions 
that are local and specific—we notice that it signifies power, opera¬ 
tive and thaumaturgj c. But it is not always at work; sometimes it is 
dormant or potential. It would appear as if the term stands for 
the “supernatural’*, that is from the standpoint of the primitive 
mind. The primitive makes no distinction between an order of 
uniform happenings and a different order of miraculous happenings. 
He is merely concerned in noticing and availing himself of the 
difference when it shows itself in the concrete. 

Again, only in the concrete does Mana assume its moral dimen¬ 
sion. Mana, as such, is mystically potent alike for good and evil. 
In itself, it possesses no moral significance. In the Samoan lan¬ 
guage, for instance, “fa*a-mana-mana" is used to attribute an 
accident or misfortune to the powers, while “fa*a-mana" signifies 
extraordinary power, as for healing. 3 

This dependence of primitive thought on the concrete does not 
mean that the primitive was incapable of grasping the invisible 
and the intangible. On the contrary: he merely places alongside 
of the world of sense-experience another world imaginatively con¬ 
ceived, invisible and intangible. And he is forever correlating the 
two. So much so that M. Levy-Bruhl finds the primitive’s whole 
outlook “mystique**; that is, determined by “belief in forces, 
influences and activities imperceptible to the senses but never¬ 
theless real".4 

To man in the instinctive stage of an animal, “power" comes 
as a sense-impression in the mind only in some concrete external 
thing which impinges upon a sense and evokes a response. But at 
the definitely human stage in his development man “perceives" 
power, though he is not able to place it. He goes about trying to . 
co-ordinate the unknown “power" with things he kno ws, by 

* R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 118-20. 

* W. J. McGee, Fifteenth Annual Report of the U.S, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, 1898, p. 182. 

3 E. Tregear, The Maori-Polynesian Comparative Dictionary, Welling¬ 
ton, N.Z., 1891, s.v, Mana. 

< M. Levy-Bruhl, The Soul of the Primitive, London, 1928, p. 39. 
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extending >^ iTni1arity tn iHpnfity He discovers that the unknown, 
mysterious power is like life. Its action resembles that of living 
things. So this '‘power'* becomes the image concept "like-life". 
Or again, the "power" is perceived under the image of will, "like- 
will".^ Not that the savage has even the vaguest idea of will as a 
faculty of persons or things; he regards objects which impress him 
as having "power", as able to do or not to do something which he 
believes to be in its power, just like living or conscious beings that 
he knows. 

The primitive mind is not capable of exact discrimination even 
among the images it forms; it cannot keep these image-concepts 
of "power" that is "like-life" and "like-will" separate and 
distinct. They tend to overlap and mingle with one another. That 
is how there develops a composite image-concept in which the 
powerful thing is represented as both like-life and like-will. So it 
happens that the idea which terms like Mana, Wakanda, and 
Maya represent is of a "mysterious potency which carries with it 
almost invariably associations of life and volition".^ This rudi¬ 
mentary conception of the pre-animistic chapter in religious 
history, the awe-inspiring "life-power-will" characteristic of 
primitive religious experience which is conveniently termed 
Mana, does it not correspond to the notion of Maya? Maya, that 
is, as it was conceived in pre-Vedic India. 

Marett3 finds the term "supernatural" as the least objectionable 
English equivalent for this force which is "beyond the ordinary 
power of man, and outside the common processes of nature". This 
Mana or the "supernatural", the primitive mind becomes aware 
of as a fundamental aspect of life. And such awareness is usually 
associated with a specific group of vital reactions, which seek 
expression in both magic and religion. The truth of this is fully 
borne out in the religious history of India. For Mana, like Maya, 
is coextensive with the supernatural, differing in intensity, but 
never in essence; the impersonal conception of the supernatural 
persisting on through the long line of development of man's 
religious consciousness—"the power that belongeth unto God". 

Nor should we fail to notice that there is still another factor, 
an important and persuasive element of the primitive philosophy 
in this concept—a sort of primitive Weltanschauung. Arthur 
Lovejoy points this out in his essay on "The fundamental concept 
of primitive philosophy".4 Basing his arguments on a careful 

* Fletcher, ‘*On the Import of the Totem Among the Omahas**, Pro¬ 
ceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1897, 
p. 326. » J. Murphy, Primitive Man, Oxford, 1927, p. 28. 

3 R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, p. no. 

4 Arthur Lovejoy, The Monist, 1906, xv, p. 360. 
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analysis of the Mana of the Melanesian, the Manitou of the 
Algonquins, the Oki of the Iroquois and the Wakanda of the 
Dakota Indians, he concludes: "'With something approaching 
uniformity we find, as the underlying and all-controlling pre¬ 
conception in the thought of savages, a belief of which the following 
propositions express the essential features: that there is present 
in nature a diffused and interconnected impersonal energy or 
vital force, some quantum of which is possessed by alTor most 
things or persons; that the amount of this energy is more or less 
fixed or limited; that any unusual, striking or alarming power, 
ability or productivity in anything is evidence of the special 
presence of this force; that it is localized in different natural 
objects, or possessed by different persons in varying degrees; that 
the most important property of anything consists in the amount 
of this energy which inheres in it; that portions of such vital 
energy may be transferred from one person or thing to another, 
and may be controlled, regulated, insulated, by various devices, 
usually of a mechanical sort ; that contact between a person or 
object highly charged with it will, without violation of either, 
produce, as it were, an explosion of vital force highly dangerous 
to the weaker party,* and it may be to both; that the chief end 
of man is to get possession and control of this force; and that the 
chief utility of an immense variety of rites lies in the manipulation 
of it/’ 


6 

THE WELTANSCHAUUNG OF THE VEDAS 

Throughout its later history, the word maya, whether employed 
in connection with religion, philosophy, folk-lore or the sciences, 
has the underlying meaning of power mysteriously responsible for 
magical transformation. In the classical Vedanta it is used to 
signify the “magic-world” of sense-perception. The world is maya, 
illusion, if you will, because One Thing alone, says the Vedantin, 
is real. The negation of the world is necessitated by the positive 
affirmation of a single metaphysical Principle. The classical 
doctrine of Maya is a negative statemen t q fugitive truth, that 
the Brahman alone is real. 

In the Vedas we find no evidence for belief in the negative 
aspect of the maya doctrine. To the Vedic Indian the world is 
decidedly real. But as we come to the later sections of the Rig 
Veda and in many sections of the Atharva we catch significant 

* Marett very effectively argues that negative Mana is tabu. Op. cit., 
PP- 73 
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glimpses of a decided monism, philosophic monism, alongside of a 
a religious monotheism. This is the outcome of the earliest attempts 
of Hindu religious thought to discover a unitary world-ground. 

vDeussen h ails this step with almost reverential enthusiasm. 
“The Hindus arrive at monism”, he says, “by a method essentially 
different from that of other countries. Monotheism was attained 
in Egypt by a mechanical identification of the various local gods, 
in Palestine by proscription of other gods, and violent persecution 
of their worshippers for the benefit of their national Jehovah, In 
India they reach^ drnonism, though not monotheism, on a more 
phflbsopmcal p^h, seeing througli'the^veil of tli^manifold the 
unity which lies under it.”* Radhakrishnan has a different story 
to tell: “The Vedic Aryan”, he holds, “felt keenly the mystery 
of the ultimate and the inadequacy of the prevailing con¬ 
ceptions. . . . The gradual idealization of the conception of 
god as revealed in the cult of Varuna, the logic of religion 
which tended to make the gods flow into one another, the 
henotheism which tended towards monotheism, the concep¬ 
tion of Rita or the unity of nature, the systematizing im¬ 
pulse of the human mind—all helped towards the displacement 
of a polytheistic anthropomorphism by a spiritual monotheism.”* 
Yet, again, there is Bloomfield's characterization of this transition 
in Vedic thought: “Polytheism grown cold in service, and unnice 
in its distinctions leading to an opportunist monotheism, in which 
every god takes the sceptre and none keeps it. ”3 

The fact is that in all primitive thinking, religious or social, 
there is an inevitable tendency towards a process of unification. 
Man's progress towards and in civilization pro ceeds by a series of 
integrations , b y the formation of more and nif?r f~ ^mprg^^ 
and yet more defanite wTioIe s v^i ^ ai^ linked together by suc¬ 
cessive dill^entiations. happens is thaF man, with his 

unifying tendency, forms a primitive integration whether in his 
mental or practical life. This integration on the emergence of some 
new power or idea in man is found inadequate and is broken 
through by a differentiation which applies the new power or idea 
to wider areas of experience. Out of the more differentiated 
phenomena and relations thus arrived at, the mind with its deter¬ 
mined search for unity creates a new integration, larger, richer 
and more organized than the former one. This again is followed 
by another differentiation, and so the process goes on, man ever 
becoming more capable of more comprehensive, higher and finer 

* P. Deussen, Outlines of Philosophy, Grafton, New York, 1908. 

* Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, i, p. 91. 

3 M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, p. 199. 

4 J. Murphy, Primitive Man, pp. 24 £F. 
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integrations, both of his own inner life and of his outward social 
relations. 

That is how in the Vedas we find a great variety of thought 
and feeling concurring; resulting in crude congeries of ideas. A 
number of material objects is magnified as the ultimate world 
ground and invested with fictitious sanctity. But on the whole 
these extraordinary representations in the Vedas of a unitary 
conception of the world-whole are in terms of the ritualistic and 
the anthropomorphic. Everything connected with the religious 
rite is held to have a spiritual as well as a physical potency. 
All parts of nature are separately conceived of as invested 
with divine power; and yet as constituent parts of one great 
whole. 

On the one side, this process of unification in the Vedic search 
for a single power behind the world leads to what Max Muller 
called Henotheism. One by one several gods are elevated to the 
prominence of being the God; all others temporarily becomQ^ 
jner ged jnto One. But the God is still a religious, ritualistic, 

objemve dHty, "e^ ^wed with attribute s; not a philosophic 
principle. He is madeTespohsible mr the creation of the world. 
Thus in Rig Veda, X, 121: 

Prajapati, than thou there is none other 
Who holds in his embrace the whole creation. 

In R.V., X, 81 and 82, it is Vi^vakarman (the‘‘All-maker"') who 
establishes all things. As a result of a sacrificial dismemberment of 
his body, Purusha (literally, Man) forms all parts of the World in 
R.V., X, 90. In R.V., X, 72, however, the creator is Brahmanaspati. 

Brahmanaspati like a smith 
Together forged this universe. 

When gods existed not as yet, 

Then Being from non-Being did arise. 

In R.V., X, 125, Vac, who appears in numerous passages as the 
consort of Prajapati, says: 

I wander with the Rudras and the Vasus, 

With the Adityas and the Vi^vadevas 
I support both Mitra and Varuna, 

Indra and Agni and the Alvins too, 

I am the queen, the showerer of riches. 

The knowing, first of the worshipped ones; 

Me have the gods in many forms displayed, 

Me, living ever3rwhere and entering aUl things. 
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It is I who blow forth like the wind. 

Spreading into beings all that exist; 

Beyond the sky, beyond this earth, 

So great have I by my glory become.* 

Although there are indications that this idea of a henotheistic 
deity is an improvement on the ritualistic conceptions of the Rig 
Veda, the trend is towards a decided theism. The world-ground is 
thought of as a personal God, Who creates, supports and sustains 
this world of men. 

But parallel with this monotheistic trend, in the later specula¬ 
tion of the Vedic poets, there is also a very noticeable monism. 
That is to say, the world-ground is thought of as xhe First Principle, 
the ultimate Reality. The "tad ekam”, the ‘'that One*' of this 
monistic speculation is beyond all attributes, impersonal and 
non-theistic. One such remarkable flash of philosophic insight is 
contained in the famous selection from the Rig Veda which 
Deussen calls the "most remarkable monument of the oldest 
philosophy". 

There was then neither what is nor what is not, there was no sky, 
nor the heaven which is beyond. What covered? Where was it, 
and in whose shelter? Was the water the deep abyss (in which it 
lay)? 

There was no death, hence was there nothing immortal. There was 
no light (distinction) between night and day. That One breathed 
by itself without breath, other than it there has been nothing. 

Love overcame it in the beginning, which was the seed springing 
from mind, poets having searched in their heart found by wisdom 
the bond of what is in what is not. 

Their ray which was stretched across, was it below or above? There 
were seed-bearers, there were powers, self-power below, and will 
above. 

Who then knows, who has declared it here, from whence was bom 
this creation? The gods came later than this creation, who then 
knows whence it arose? 

He from whom this creation arose, whether he made it or did not 
make it, the highest seer in the highest heaven, he forsooth knows, 
or does even he not know?* 

The Atharva also contains speculative material very much 
in the same vein as those in the Rig. 3 Prajapati, the Lord of 
creatures, we find again and again referred to as a sort of demiurge. 
Epithets such as Dhatar4 (Establisher), Vidhatar (Arranger), 
ParameshthinS (He that is supreme) are ascribed to him. In these 

* P. D. Shastri, Doctrine of Mayci,'p. 4^. 

» Max Mailer, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 1899, P- 65 - 
i Bloomfield, A tharva Veda, pp. 86 fi, 

4 ^.V., VII, 17, I. 5 Ibid,, X, 3, 24; IX, 5, 7. 
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particular passages the trend of speculation is still monotheistic, 
however. But there are instances where the world-ground is traced 
to an impersonal principle, sometimes even to material objects. 
Thus, for instance, the Sun,i as the ‘‘Ruddy One"' in several 
Atharvan hymns would seem to appear as a cosmic principle. 
Elsewhere, it is water that is held responsible for the whole world, 
in the final analysis. In A.V., X, 8, 43, 44, the wind as the “life- 
breath'', the Atman in the Universe is considered the Ultimate. 
The power of time (kala)* and of desire (kama)3 figure at other 
times in the Atharvan speculations as the force behind the 
evolution of the universe. Or still more abstractly, the world-all 
is derived from a hardly defined “support", that is, a fundamental 
Principle (Skambha) on which everything rests. 

In all these Vedic speculations about the ultimate world- 
ground it is possible to trace four distinct lines of thought-approach 
along which progress is made. There is first the primitive unifica¬ 
tion of purely religious thinking which derives its impetus from 
the idea of the “ supernatural". The ultimate powder is traced to 
one or the other of the many gods of the Vedic religion. 

It is difficult to deny that in the Vedic conception of Vanina 
there is a very remarkable element of ethical theism. 


Both this earth here belongs to King Vanina and also yonder 
broad sky, whose bounds are far away. The two oceans are Vanina’s 
loins; yea, in this petty drop of water is he hidden. 

Whoso should flee beyond the heavens far away would yet not be 
free from King Varuna. From the sky his spies come hither; with a 
thousand eyes they do watch over the earth. 

All this King Vanina does behold—what is between the two 
firmaments, what beyond. Numbered of him are the winkings, thus 

does he establish these (laws). , 

' ' Atharva Veda, IV, 16. 


The distinctly religious note of dependence is struck in a very 
remarkable hymn v/here Varuna as the guardian of the moral 
order in the universe (IRita) is pictured as being offended with 
the misdeeds of men. The poet, deeply contrite, says : 

What was my chief offence, O Varuna, 

That thou wouldst slay thy friend who sings thy praises 

Tell me, ineffable Lord, of noble nature, 

That I may be prompt to quench thy wrath with homage! 

Loose us from sins committed by our fathers. 

From all those too, which we ourselves committed! 

Loose us, as thieves are loosed that lifted cattle; 

As from a calf, take off Vanishtha's fetters! 

* A.V., XIII, r, 6ff. » Ibid.. XIX, 53* 4 ^ i cf., XIX, 54* 

3 Ibid., XIX, 32, x; IX, 2, 19. 
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’Twas not my own sense, Vanina! Twas deception, 

Twas scant thought, strong drink, or dice or passion. 

The old are there to lead astray the younger. 

Nay, sleep itself provokes unrighteous actions. 

Rig Veda, VII, 86. 

The second line of approach is through the ritual itself. No one 
would deny that the life-nerve of Vedic religion is the ritua l. 
The Rig Veda is therelore, primarily, a liturgy, and the Vedic 
poet is never so completely lost to the Muses as to forget that he 
is also an officiating priest. Wherever his wild flights of fancy may 
roant, it always comes right back to the practical business of the 
ritual which is the centre of his religious life and experience. That 
being so, it is not surprising that Vedic speculations about the 
world-basis, the Eternal “that One“, tad ekam, should be also 
inspired by the thought of the ritual itself. 

To the Vedic Indian there was no difference between the 
external, overt act, the “symbor" as we would call it, and the 
inner significance or meaning of the ritual which we moderns call 
the subjective fact of experience. He viewed the sacrifice in its 
entirety, as a complicated ritualistic system, every minute detail 
of which had to be properl y manipulated . For then, and then 
only, it afforded the worshipper opportunity to tap what Olden- 
bergi calls the **Zauherfluidum*\ the l ^d^ i i^f fbp wQj-Jd, 

for his own advantage. The primitive inability to keep distinct 
the two worlds of the objective ritual actually being performed 
and the subjective experience with all its emotional content of 
that “mysterium tremendum*', is probably responsible for the 
rudimentary mystic, almost magical, realization of a communion 
between the two principals involved in the ritual, the sacrificer 
and the One to whom the sacrifice is offered. Not that there is a 
feeling of a subject-object relationship: there is, on the contrary, 
a feeling of unification. The wffiole process is not thought out: 
it is felt. This, indeed, is the original plasm of the later crude 
mysticism (or magical “knowledge’*) of the Brahmaijas and the 
early Upanishads which, in turn, give birth to the intuitive 
realization of Reality that is characteristic of the Vidyd which is 
the basic foundation of the Hindu jUdna mdrga (the way of 
intuitive knowledge) whether of the classic Vedanta, Saihkhya or 
Yoga. 

The primitive concept of “power** residing eveiywhere is con¬ 
cretely unified at the ritual, the mayas of all the mayins merge 
in and unify in the Maya of the sacrifice itself. Through the logic 
of necessity? Perhaps. As the outcome of emotional rapport} 
Possibly, But most certainly because through such a unification 
* Oldenbcrg, Die Lehn d&r Upanishadem, etc., Gottingen, 1913, p. 49. 
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of the **Zauberfiuidum** at the sacrifice the practical motive for 
obtaining the desired control on the part of the sacrificer was as¬ 
sured. The ttReif a mpanft; the^lpowenllof 

thn i^noig^/g^ g^of jthis power ben omes imp ortant. As we 
come to the end of the Vedic^eriod, the close of the AtKarva and 
the beginning of the Brahmanas—the boundary is not to be 
thought of in lines set hard and fast—it is not the sacrifice, not 
the gods, not the priest’s meticulous care of the details of the 
ritual, not these alone, but the knowledge*' of the “Mana” (to 
use a category of Comparative Religion) in the sacrifice, the 
Brahman, that becomes important. Knowledge of the power is 
above everything else. That is the thing, “that One". Because “to 
know'’ it is to possess it. 

Another line of thought, curiously enough, seems to be based 
on the analogy established between the human organism and the 
cosmos. What more natural than for a people who feel that they 
live in a world that is alive to think of the world in terms of them¬ 
selves? Does not human thought still continue to be anthropo¬ 
morphic and anthropocentric? The Vedic poet was not using a 
figure of speech when he called ^ bu ge man in the 

famous Purusha hymn (R.V., X, 90). To him it was actually so. 
The thought, still in its naivety, persists in the Upanishadic 
speculation also: the world is a Purusha (Man). 

1 Thousand-headed was Purusha, thousand-eyed, thousand-footed. 
He embraced the earth on all sides, and stood beyond the breadth 
of ten fingers. 

2 The Purusha is this all, that which was and which shall be. He 
is Lord of immortality, which he grows beyond through (sacrificial) 
food. 

6 When the gods spread out the sacrifice with the purusha as obla¬ 
tion, spring was its ghee, summer its fuel, autumn the oblation. 

11 When they divided the Purusha into how many parts did they 
arrange him ? What was his mouth ? What his two arms ? What 
were his thighs and feet called ? 

12 The Brahmin was his mouth, his two arms were made the Rajanya 
(warrior), his two thighs the Vai^ya (trader, etc.) from his feet 
the Sudra (servile class) was bom. 

13 The moon was bom from his spirit (manas), from his eye was 
bom the sun, from his mouth Indra and Agni, from his breath 
Va5ru (wind) was born. 

14 From his navel arose the middle sky, from his head the heaven 
originated, from his feet the earth, the quarters from his ear. Thus 
did they fashion the worlds. 

Rig Veda, X, 90. 
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Parallel to the ritualistic line of thought, and the speculation 
about the universe on a human analogy, there is evidence also of 
a fourth line of primitive intellection. This is by far the most 
advanced, and decidedly philosophical in its approach to the 
problem of Reality. It is not improbable that it acquires its 
original impetus from the other lines of thought already described. 
Indeed, it would appear that these four lines of thinking do not 
exactly keep parallel: they not only tend to converge, they cross 
and recross. The idea of the gods occurs in the ritualistic thought; 
the ritualistic thought is present in the Purusha speculation; 
and all these are evident in the monistic philosophic abstractions. 
The primitive mind is apt to form composite image-concepts, and 
they are the result of the over-lapping of several minor concepts. 

It may be as the outcome of the unification of ritualistic 
thinking which ended later in the knowledge of the ''power'' of 
sacrifice, or it may be the result of the analogy between the "vital 
breath" in man and the "prana" (vital breath) of the cosmic 
Purusha, but there actually emerges the idea of "essence" in the 
Rig Vedic thought. The problem of the "sat", that which is in the 
final analysis, the Being; and that of the "a-sat", that which is 
other than the essence, the Being-plus, engages the attention of 
the Vedic philosopher. At such moments he becomes even non¬ 
religious ; at times sceptical about the gods. Reference has already 
been made to the famous Nasadasiya hymn (R.V., X, 129). Here 
is the corresponding conception of the Hiranyagarbha (golden 
germ), where the human analogue, the idea of the "essence", the 
ritualistic concept and god-idea, all coalesce: 

As the Golden Germ he arose in the beginning; when bom he was 
one Lord of the existent. He supported the earth and this heaven. 
What God with our oblation shall we worship ? 

He who gives breath, who gives strength, whose command all the 
gods wait upon, whose shadow is immortality, is death—^what God 
with an oblation shall we worship? 

Who through his greatness is over that which breathes and closes 
the eye is only King of the World, who is Lord of the two-footed and 
four-footed—^what God with an oblation shall we worship? 

Through whom the mighty heaven and earth have been fixed, 
through whom the sun has been established, through whom the 
firmament; who in the middle of the sky measures out the air— 
what God with an oblation shall we worship? 

To whom the two realms (heaven and earth), sustained by his aid, 
looked up, trembling in spirit, over whom the risen sun shines— 
what God with an oblation shall we worship ? 

Rig Veda, X, 121. 

All these four lines of thinking tend to converge as we enter the 
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period of the Upanishads. The Prajapati-Visvakarman of the 
henotheistic religious urge, the Brahman of the ritualistic **Zauber- 
fiuidum'\ the Atman of the anthropo-analogical discovery, the 
Sat of the non-religious speculation, significant glimpses of all 
four of which we find in the literature of the period of the Vedas; 
they become synonymous for the One behind all. Here, then, we 
have unmistakable tendencies towards the positive affirmation of 
the One, single Ultimate: it is this truth which the doctrine of 
Maya purports to convey in a negative formula in the later 
Vedanta. 
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THE WORLD-VIEW OF THE UPANISHADS 

I 

THE '‘END OF THE VEDAS** 

The Upanishads are the concluding section of the Vedas— 
the Vedanta, “the end of the Vedas**. As a matter of fact, they 
were originally integral parts of the Brahmanas which deal with 
the elaboration of sacrificial regulations. As this type of literature 
develops, quasi-philosophical considerations become more and 
more pronounced, resulting in a body of mystical teachings called 
the Upanishads. To later orthodoxy the Upanishads present an 
altogether different type of literature from the Vedic Saihhitas, 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas. In a way this distinction seems justi¬ 
fied. For while the latter are primarily concerned with the per¬ 
formance of ritualistic sacrifices {Karma, works) as leading to 
salvation (Mukti), the former are mystic teachings which initiate 
the elect into knowledge of the ultimate truth and reality. This 
knowledge automatically, as it were, gives man control over his 
destiny. In this way of knowledge {jndna mdrga) works, Vedic 
observances, are redundant: the esoteric “knowledge** was of 
its nature redemptive. --- 

The value of the Upanishads has been variously estimated. 
M. Regnaud, for one, dismisses them with a superior gesture of 
disdain. “Arbitrary or legendary doctrines,** he remarks, “that is 
to say, those which have sprung from individual or popular 
imagination, such as the Upanishads, resemble a gallery of 
portraits whose originals have long since been dead. They have no 
more than an historical value, the principal interest of which is for 
supplying important elements for the study of the human mind.*** 

Religious enthusiasm and philosophic idealism, on the other 
hand, are naturally inclined to be over enthusiastic in their 
judgments. Theosophists, for instance, acclaim the Upanishads 
as a world-scripture for seekers after truth in all religions.* "They 
have**, avers Rabindranath Tagore, “the breadth of a universal 
soil that can supply with living sap all religions which have any 
spiritual ideal hidden at their core, or apparent in their fruit and 
foliage. **3 Arthur Schopenhauer, after reading Anquetil du 

> Regnaud, Materiaux pour servir a Vhistoire de la philosophie de VInde, 
Paris, 1878, II., p. 204. 

• Mead and Chattopadhyaya, The Upanishads, London, 1898, p. 5. 

3 Radhakrishnan, Philosophy of the Upanishads, Macmillan, 1924, p. x. 
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Perron’s Latin version of a Persian rendering, spoke of them as 
"products of the highest wisdom” that proved a solace in his 
life—even unto death.* And J. S. Mackenzie contends that they 
"are the earliest attempt at a constructive theory of the cosmos, 
and certainly one of the most interesting and remarkable”.* 

In our investigation it is their historical value that is of prime 
importance. They are certainly the foundations on which rests 
most of Hindu India’s later philosophic thought and religious 
life. Every important form of Hindu thought, whether orthodox 
or heterodox, finds its root in the Upanishads. They are, indeed, 
the fountain-heads of all classical Hindu thought. 

In the Upanishads we still find heavy traces of the Sarhhita 
mythology, the Brahmana hair-splitting and the Aranyaka 
theosophy. But more than everything, what counts is the esoteric 
knowledge of a mystic realization of oneness with the First 
Principle of the Universe. The theory of ^iden tification” which 
becomes almost a passion in the Brahmana periodT and the 
logical development of the *'pQwer^of Jcnowle^^ both 

under the compulsion of a religious motive for sa lv atip n, provide 
the soil for philosophic speculation. But no one particular theory 
is set forth and expounded. Many ideas are mechanically juxta¬ 
posed in a whole mass of unorganized material. 

The Upanishadic period is a long stretch in the religious history 
of India. The earliest of those treatises were possibly compiled 
by 500 B.c. prior to the age of Gautama Buddha; but some of 
them were written as late as the Mohammedan period. With the 
passage of time there is admittedly an intensification of thought, 
a noticeable and an obvious development in the meaning-content 
of the terms employed in explaining the nature (as well as the 
concept) of the mystic knowledge with which the Upanishads deal. 

The A itarey a, the KjiHisMt&ki, the Taittinya, the Chdndogya, 
the BrihaJXdranyaka and partsjofJUhe JCima are generally conceded 
to be the earliest of the Upanishadic treatises. 3 The Kafhopanishad 
in which we come across elements of the Samkhya and Yoga is 
probably later. So also the lha and the Mdndukya which do not 
make any secret of a decided confusion of nascent philosophic 
theories that later crystallized into the classical darkanas. The 
Svetdkvatara indicates by its frequent use of the technical terms 
current in the later classical systems that the latter were already 
in the process of differentiation at the time it was composed. 

The transition from the Brahmanic thought to the Upanishadic 

> Schopenhauer, Parerga, II, 185 (Werke, 6.437). 

> Mackenzie, E.R.E., vol. viii, p. 597. 

3 R. D. Ranade, A Constructive Survey of the Upanishadic Philosophy, 
Poona, 1926, pp. 12 ff. 
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speculations, according to Prof. Das Gupta, “is probably the most 
remarkable event in the history of philosophic thought".' He 
points out that the natural development from the last books of 
the Rig Veda, where there is a noticeable trend towards mono¬ 
theism, would have been a theism, in a definitely religious form. 
The o^cdvi,ty.^Qf^the d^^ watild liaye jpreyaiJ^^ Instead we 
find in the Upanishads, from the very outset, a shifting of the 
centre from the outer to the inner world, from the Objective to the 
Subjective. 

This is accounted for in many ways. The growth of Vedic 
worship and ritualistic cult reached a stage of arrested develop¬ 
ment in the period of the Brahmanas. This is clearly testified to 
by the social conditions, the type of god-idea and the form of 
worship of the times. Social distinctions lead to the formation of 
caste; pantheism, in some form or other, congeals into a religious 
concept; and the method of sacrificejrom bein g a mean s becomes 
an end . The very mechanism of worship is now the centre of 
religious interest. The development of Caste and the consequent 
restriction of Vedic “knowledge" to the “twice-born", and the 
hair-splitting issues over elaborate minutiae of ritualistic formula 
possibly paved the way for subjective thought. 

But Hindu thought is not yet subjective; it is only arriving at 
a condition where subjectivity is possible. In the Aranyakas, 
“forest-treatises", there is an indication of the tr ansfe rence of 
values from the coMrete_sacrifice to its syrnbolic represe ntat ion. 
Thought-activity in"~the form of meditation, still connected witlT 
the rituals, displaces the external rites. Out of the bewildering 
maze of unrestricted speculation, it would appear, there emerges 
one compelling idea: the magic power of the ritual associated with 
the ide a of Rita (the Rig Vedic notion of cosmic law or order), 
abstracted from the concrete ritual as such, anJ conceived of as 
the supreme power (Brahman). In the Upanishads this supreme 
power is finally identified with the idea of the inner self (Atman) 
of man. The monistic theory of the Brahman-Atman, the one 
reality, is formulated into a doctrine. 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton suggests a more naturalistic account 
of this passage of the Hindu mind from the Brahmanas to the 
Upanishads which is less open to the “psychologist's fallacy" than 
the foregoing, i Bearing in mind the practical and religious nature 
of the quest for “knowledge" and the intellectual background 
of that age, he shows how “knowledge" was considered “power" 
in itself. We constantly find, from early Vedic times on, that “he 

» S. N. Das Gupta, Indian Philosophy, Cambridge, 1922, vol. i, p. 31. 

» F. Edgerton, The Upanishads: What do they Seek, and Why? Reprint 
from J.O,A,S., vol. xlix, No. 2, pp, 99-121. 
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who knows thus*', yd evam veda, gets the benefit. At first the end 
desired is a specific boon. Later, as we come to the Upanishadic 
period, the desire is for everything. The quest is now to discover 
that which is the essence of all, and to know it; for *' knowi ng" 
it is to have control over it . The early Upanishads would then be 
no profound, philosophic treatises replete with metaphysical 
abstractions characterized by subjectivity but only a continuation 
of the "magical'* philosophy of seeking that "holy knowledge**, 
Brahma vidyd, which is power unto salvation—for one's self 
naturally. And "with the passage of time" (centuries, in fact), 
as Dr. Edgerton observes, "we can see what might be called a 
gradual spiritualization of the notion of the magic power of 
knowledge". 1 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the Upanishads are 
really practical manuals of mystic teachings for those in quest 
of salvation. Deriving the word, upanishad, from the root sad 
with the prefix ni (to sit). Max Muller says, "The history and the 
genius of the Sanskrit language leave little doubt that the word 
Upanishad meant originally session, particularly a session con¬ 
sisting of pupils, assembled at a respectful distance round their 
teacher."* On the other hand, Deussen points out that the word 
means "secret" or "secret instructions" and that is borne out 
by many passages of the Upanishads themselves. 3 Both are right 
in that the instruction was imparted by those who knew the secret 
to pupils who were considered worthy of receiving and profiting 
by such esoteric teaching. 

For the aim of the Upanishadic secret instructions was "jiot 
so much to reach philosophic tmth as to bring peace and Irei^donr 
t<r^Tie''lLfixldus hur^^^^ says Radhakrishnan speaking 

in the language oI Hgher religion. "Not for the mere joy of know¬ 
ledge; not as an abstract speculation; but simply because they 
conceive such knowledge as a shqrt-qut to 
cqs^mic power’*^ contends Edgerton, taking his stand on hiTclbse"” 
study oT ?he Upanishadic tt^fs^as^ texts^^^ 

Edgerton's position will be better undefstbod if one realizes that 
his approach is that of a scientific, non-religious student of the 
language of the Hindu scriptures, which it is his purpose, like 
that of his teacher Maurice Bloomfield, to "humanize". 

On the other hand, Rabindranath Tagore defends the decidedly 

* F. Edgerton, The Upanishads: What do they Seek, and Why? Reprint from 
J.O.A.S., vol. xlix, No. 2, p. 119. 

« M. Muller, Translation of the Upanishads, S.B.E., V, i, p. 31. 

3 P. Deussen, Philosophy of ihe Upanishads, Clarke, London, 1906, 
pp, 10 ff. 4 S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 138. 

5 F. Edgerton, J.O.AS,, vol. xlix. No. 2, p. 118. 
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religious interpreter: “It is not enough that one should know the 
meaning of the words and the grammar of the Sanskrit texts in 
order to realize the deeper significance of the utterances that have 
come to us across centuries of vast changes, both of the inner 
as well as the external conditions of life. Once the language in 
which these were written was living, and therefore the words, 
contained in them had their full context in the life of the people „ 
of that period, who spoke them. Divested of that vital atmosphere, 
a large part of the language of these great texts offers to us merely 
its philological structure and life's subtle gesture which can 
express through suggestion all that is ineffable. Suggestion can 
neither have fixed rules of grammar nor the rigid definitions of 
the lexicon so easily available to the scholar. Suggestion has its 
unanalysable code which finds its depths of explanation in the 
living hearts of the people who use it".* 

The sanity of Edgerton's position, and the true value of his 
interpretation of the fundamental attitude of the Upanishads can 
be duly appreciated if it is firmly understood that the spirit of 
scientific investigation (whatever that of a religious approach) is 
to take things at face value, in the light of “external conditions" 
without the added benefit of the “inner". He, therefore, bluntly 
calls “magical" what to religious intuition seems mystical, being 
constitutionally immune to what Tagore calls “religious sug¬ 
gestion". 

Quite often in the Upanishads occurs a phrase that is also 
noticed in the Brahmanas as well as in the Atharva Veda, viz. 
“he who knows thus", yd evam veda (or vidvan). Invariably some 
eminently practical reward, like long life or release from death, 
is promised to such as have this knowledge. This magic power 
of knowledge was also known to the Rig Vedic poets. But at that 
period it was the actual performance of the ritual that was 
generally held to be potent in securing man's desire for any 
specific thing or blessing. In the Brahamana j)eriod there grows 
the theory that both the esotmc knowledge and 
fgrmance of rites are equally potent. Here is a blend, a HlenST 
' “between ritualistic religibn bn tfi‘^ hand and magical philo¬ 
sophy or philosophical magic on the other. And, in this blend, 
ritualistic religion is the moribund element. Magical philosophy 
constantly tends to get the upper hand. We are drifting into the 
intellectual sphere of the Upanishads."* 

The fundamental notion that knowledge about a certain thing 
gives the knower a control or possession over it and everything 

* Tagore, in his Foreword to Kadhakrishnan's Philosophy of the Upani¬ 
shads, London, 1924, p. ix. 

» F. Edgerton, J,O.A,S., vol. xiix, No. 2, pp. 107-8. 
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with which it is identified, that knowledge (vidya) is power (Sakti), 
not only persists in the Upanishads but assumes the proportion 
of the whole universe. If to know is to have power to control the 
all, then one has to have knowledge of the all, the essence of 
everything that is. 

The sixth chapter of the Chandogya, for instance, sets out in 
the quest of that Vidya, "'knowing w^hich all is known"". It is 
defined as Sat, the "existent"", that which is in everything. Indeed, 
everything, in the final analysis, is just that. And in the text it 
is stated: "What that subtle essence is, a state-of-having-that- 
as-its-essence is this universe, that is the real, that is the soul, 
that art thou (tat tvam asi)."" This identification is to the Upani- 
shadic thinker not an abstract truth. If the philosophic idealism 
to which it does lend itself strikes us today as a remarkable dis¬ 
covery, to him, by itself, it had no value. What was of value to 
him was \}^^.henejit he derived from the identification; from the 
naturalistic standpoint "The satisfaction of all desii^s"" and from 
the religious "peace and freedom to the anxious human spirit"". 
To cite but one passage, in the Brihadaranyaka (I, 4, 10 and 15); 
"whatever knows that T am Brahman" becomes this all"" and "from 
the same self he (who knows thus) creates whatsoever he desires"". 

When all is said and done, the main objective of the Upanishads 
is certainly to in.struct in this knowledge, the vidya which is a 
power that controls human destiny, in the final analysis, whether 
that power be conceived of as magical or mystical. Inthesoteriology 
of the later classical Vedanta the vidya still functions. And what 
is more, there is also an a-vidyd, not merely a lack of the saving 
knowledge, but a "po.sitive ignorance"" that functions as a cosmic 
power deluding men about the true nature of their destiny.* 
Indeed, the world of relative reality, the Maya of this phenomenal 
universe, is due to it. And oftentimes the very word maya is 
used synonymously with A vidya.* If knowledge as power makes 
for emancipation, ignorance also, equally potent, makes this world 
of saihsaxa (continuous round of births and deaths), and effectively 
prevents man"s release. And, in either case, the power does seem 
to work "magically"", ex opere operado. 


2 

THE UPANISHADIC BRAHMAN 

Whatever the specific objective of the Upanishadic quest, there 
is little division of opinion as to the central thesis of these treatises. 
» ^ankarabh^hya, xxxiv, p. 324. » Ibid., p. 243. 
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However Brahman and Atman may be interpreted, there is little 
doubt that they together were meant to convey the essence of 
all that is. This Brahman-Atman singularism is dominant and 
pronounced throu^out the TiefSogenous mass of Upanishadic 
material. But no single articulated system of thought is worked 
out; the treatises as a whole form a melting-pot in which all the 
later philosophical ideas of the classical DarSanas are still in a 
state of fusion—a repository, as it were, of diverse currents of 
thought in various stages of development. 

This singularism of the Upanishads lends itself to various inter¬ 
pretations. The strongest current of thought which finds expression 
in a majority of the texts, that the Brahman alone is the only 
reality, besides which all else is unreal, is undoubtedly a monism. 
The other current of thought provides the basis for a panth e ism, 
identifying the universe with the Brahman-Atman. The third, by 
making Brahman Lord and creator of the universe, lays the 
foundation for a decided theism. 

At any rate, there is an aftenipt at reaching forth for the First 
Principle of the universe, a unitary world-ground. Indeed, this is 
really a continuation of the same project hinted at in the later 
books of the Rig Veda and on through the rest of the Vedic 
literature. 

The term employed in the Upanishads for the one behind the 
many is grahpian. In the Rig Veda the word means concretely 
'‘hymn'', ''pr^er", "incantation'', "magic formula'', "^acifid 
.knowkd ge" , etc.^ It is not relevant to oiir‘purpose here to show 
how”Tfiis term comes to be applied to the Upanishadic concept 
of the world-ground. What is more essential for us is to find out 
what it is meant to convey. 

There are attempts made to define the term in several dialogues. 
Naturally the early cosmologies of the pre-Upanishadic thought 
still colour the idea of the Brahman. It is significant that 
Yajnavalkya in his conversation with Gargi begins with the idea 
of water and ends with the "worlds of Brahma", (Bph., Ill, 6) 
^d thence permits no questioning. Both in Bfih., I, lo-ii, and 
in Maitri., 6, 17, there is a statement to the effect that in the 
beginning this world was Brahman. In the conversation between 
Balaki and Ajatadatru, the learned king, after a similar process 
of elimination of all of Balaki's definition as partial, finally includes 
them all when he says: "He, verily, O Balaki, who is the maker 
of all these (whom you have mentioned in succession) of whom, 
verily, this is the work—he, verily, should be known" (Kaush., 4, 
19). In another version, AjataSatru draws the conclusion, "As a 
spider might come out with his thread, as small sparks come forth 

* Cl R.V., VI, 38, 3; VT, 69. 4; VUI, 32, 27. A.V., HI. 0 , 8 ; HI. 2. 5. 
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from the fire, even so from this Soul come forth all vital energies, 
all worlds, all gods, all beings. The mystic meaning of which is 
‘Real of the real' " (Brih., II, i, 20). 

In Brih., IV, i~2, Yajnavalkya is obviously trying to show that 
the Brahman is assumed to be manifest in the psychic activities 
of man. Its seat is in the sense-organ and in the mental organs. 

It has various attributes, like intelligence, endlessness, blissful¬ 
ness, etc., but these qualities do not limit it. So in the instruction 
which Sanatkumara gives to Narada in Chandogya, VII, i, 
everything is finally traced to the Atman which is evidently con¬ 
ceived of as a manifestation of the Brahman. In Chandogya, III, 
j[8^ ij2, the whole scheme of the universe, the functions of tKe^ 
self as well as the functions of the gods that are responsible for 
natural phenomena, is brought under the single concept of the 
Brahman. Therefore, it says, “One should reverence the mind as 
Brahma. Thus with reference to the self (the Atman). Now with 
reference to the divinities (evidently responsible for natural 
phenomena). One should reverence space as Brahman. . . . The 
Brahman has four quarters. One quarter is speech. One quarter 
is breath. One quarter is the eye. One quarter is the ear. Thus 
with reference to the self. Now with reference to the divinities. 
One quarter is Agni (Fire). One quarter is Vayu (Wind). One 
quarter is Aditya (the sun). ..." 

These quotations from the Upanishads give us a working idea 
of the Brahman. All the previous theories about the ultimate 
principle, like water, air, etc., are now brought into the more 
universal and3iiitaxy..princip^ of the Brahman. It is nqt jon^^ly _ 
thought of as pervading everything, but itjactually is eyery'tliingj^ 
on 'infiinniale ariaty^ This merging of all objective phenomena 
by the characteristic Indian method of identification is by no 
means to be accepted as already a systematized exposition of 
philosophic monism. The Brahman is also regarded sometimes 
as the cause of the world, the primal entity from which all came 
to be, by which all was procreated (Chand., 6, 3), and so, in a 
sense, different from the world. Sometimes, it is identified with 
everything, and thus it is everything ultimately. 

Brahma, indeed, is this immortal. Brahma before, 

Brahma behind, to the right and to the left. 

Stretched forth below and above, 

Brahma indeed, is this whole world, this widest extent. 

Muijd., II, 2, II. 

Or, as is stated in Mand., II, “For truly, everything here is / 
Brahma." 

When Svetaketu returned from his teacher's house, proud, self- 
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satisfied, and thinldng himself learned, his father asks him 
whether his teacher has taught him the knowledge of the Ultimate 
Existent, ‘'by hearing which everything that is not heard becomes 
heard, by thinking which everything that is not thought becomes 
thought, W knowing which everything that is not known becomes 
known'". Retaketu admits his ignorance of it, and asks to be 
instructed in it. Whereupon his father, Uddalaka Aruni tells him: 
“Just as by a knowledge of a lump of clay comes to be known 
whatever is made of clay, all this being a niatt(^r of words, a 
modification ^d a name, the ultimate substratum of it all being 
clay; just as, by one copper ornament all that is made of copper 
becomes known, all this being merelj^ a word, a modification and 
a name, the ultimate substratum of it all being copper; just as 
by the knowledge of a pair of scissors everything made of steel 
becomes known, all this being merely a word, a modification and 
a name, the ultimate substratum of it all being steel" (Chand., VI, 
I, 4-6), similarly, when any part of Brahman is known, the whole 
of it is known, the ultimate substratum of it all being Brahman 
itself, which is self-identical, self-subsistent, and self-known. 

R. E. Hume, in his outline of the philosophy of the Upanishads, 
points out that there are two stages in the Upanishadic develop¬ 
ment of thought towards the concept of the First Principle, the 
Brahman. * First a theory which postulated a world-ground that 
embraced all phenomena as parts of it, and so which gradually 
identified everything with the world-ground. Then, in the second 
place, a feeling that this w^orld-ground was in some sense a Soul 
related to the finite Ego. Indeed, the gist of the Upanishadic 
dogmatic theories is involved in the equation “Atman = Brah¬ 
man", the individual Ego is the same as the Ultimate Reality. 

In a previous section, attention was drawn to the anthropo- 
analogical thought of the Vedic period. The Hindu still persists, 
even in the Upanishads, in thinking of the world around him as a 
huge human being: he thinks of the parts of the Macrocosm, in 
terms of the parts of the Microcosm, as in Chand., Ill, 18, 2, 
where Brahma, on the basis of the human analogy, is fourfold: 
speech, breath, eye, ear which, in turn, are described as fire, wind, 
sun and the four quarters, in terms of natural phenomena. 

Once this method of analogy gains currency, what more logical 
than for the Vedic poet to equate that which is considered the 
innermost essence of the human organism with the Sat (the ulti¬ 
mate reality) of the whole scheme of things? There is reason to 
think that the term Atman originally meant “vital breath". But 
it does also seem to mean the ultimate essence or reality in man, 
at least in one passage in the Ftig Veda. And here, by the method 
* Thirteen Principal Upanishads, Oxford, 1931, p. 21. 
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of comparison indicated above, Atman is used to signify the inner¬ 
most self of the world. “Who has seen how the first bom, being 
bone-possessing (the shaped world) was born from the boneless 
(the shapeless) ? Where was the vital breath, the blood, the self 
(Atman) of the world? Who went to ask him that knows it?('/ 
Obviously, for quite a long time befo re t he Upanishadic period, 
the terrn Atman was used to signify the Self of the uniyerse as 
well as the of the individual The meaning-content of the 
term, whether regarded as the self of the universe (vaiiyanara 
-“4.tnian) or when applied to the individual self, was by no means 
clearly defined. The Vedic poet was not yet capable of dealing 
in abstract concepts. 

Six learned householders go to the far-famed ASvapati to find 
out about the Atman. Before he instructs them, he asks them 
each individually to present his own idea of the universal Atman 
(vai^vanara at man). One says it is the sky, another the sun, the 
third the wind, the fourth space, the fifth water and the sixth 
the earth. Finally, A^vapati tells them: “Verily indeed, you here 
eat food, knowing all this universal Atman that is of the span 
(Sankara suggests—from the earth to heaven)—thus (yet) is to 
be measured by (abhi-vi-mana) thinking of oneself—^he eats food 
in all worlds, in all beings, in all selves. The brightly shining 
(heaven) is indeed the head of that universal Atman. The manifold 
(sun) is his breath. The extended (space) is his body. Wealth 
(i.e. water, is indeed his bladder. The support (i.e. the earth) 
is indeed his feet . . (Chand., V, i8, 1-3). 

Here is a new idea. The all-inclusive cosmic self is not only 
described in terms of the human self, but identified with it. 
The rationale of such an identification has been discussed before. 
What is of primary interest to us now is the fact of the 
identification. The two terms. Brahman and Atman, are now 
used interchangeably, meaning the Ultimate Reality. “As all 
the spokes are held together in the huh and felly of_^wheel, 
just so in this soul all things, all gods^aH worl 3 s, all brea^KIn^'^ 
things, all selves are held together"' (Brih., II, 5, 15). “Atman 
alone is the whole world" (Chand., VII, 25, 2.) 

There are many texts in the Upanishads which definitely state 
that the Brahman-Atman is the one, only Reality. Later students 
of these treatises find these so overwhelmingly abundant that to 
them the burden of the Upanishadic teachings is a singularism— 
which might be made the basis of a philosophic monism, or a 
religious mysticism transcending the “limited" God of attributes 
to the * ^uminous" Beyond which is also within. Others 
again findTrTnSie^TJpanish a positive monotheism where 
* R.V., I, 164, 4, also cf. Deussen, article on ‘'Atman*' in E,R.E. 
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the personality of the human and the divine are kept far enough 
apart to make possible a religious relationship in which the 
objective reality of the Divine is as much a factor as the subjective 
realization of Him in human religious consciousness. Still others 
find the Upanishads definitely dualistic. And this dualism is made 
the basis of the later Sarhkhyan atheism or tfie deism ^of Yoga. 
And, of late, there has'^een oBered the naturalistic '‘magical" 
explanation, of the fundamental thesis of the earlier Upanishads 
at any rate, which might well be applied to the monistic develop¬ 
ment of later thinking, without in any way minimizing their 
intrinsic value, or the worth of their contribution to philosophy 
in general. 

Just as the texts of the Upanishads are making "guesses at 
the truth", as Hurfte puts it, so we are guessing at the truth^of 
these^guesses in turn. Only, with more infelligence: in that we 
bring lb aid "higher" criticism as well as "lower" criticism, 
textual exegesis and historical imagination. But in all cases there 
is the constant danger of our reading into the texts meanings that 
we want them to convey, biased as we inevitably are apt to be 
by our own theorizings. Still, progress in interpretation seems to 
lie that way. 

Radhakrishnan’s brilliant exposition of the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, couched in the language of modern philosophy, is built 
upon the same texts that buttress the thesis of Edgerton who 
would resort to primitive magic for an adequate explanation of 
their purpose. But the truth need not be any one of these extremes 
by itself. It can be between both, that is so far as later systema¬ 
tization of the nascent dogmatic theories are concerned. But the 
difficulty comes in when we attempt to answer the question, 
"What did the Upanishads mean to the men of that day}” 

All we seem justified in concluding is that in the Upanishads 
we do come across the idea of there being the One, whether it be 
termed the Brahman, or Sat (Existent) or Atman (Self) or what 
not, which is considered as the essential self, the soul of the 
universe. And this is identified with the soul (Atman) of the 
individual. Obviously the men of the age made much of this 
discovery. They thought of it as esoteric wisdom, a knowledge 
of which had immense potency to the "one who knows thus". 

However this single principle of the universe is conceived of 
—^monistically, theistically, or magically—"all this brahmana- 
hood, all this ksatriyahood, all these worlds, all these gods, 
all these beings, in fact, everything here is 'Atman' ", says 
Yajfiavalkya (Biih., II, 4, 6). And later in the same conversation 
with Maitreyi, he tells her, "It is only when there seems to be 
duality that one smells the other, that one sees the other, that 
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one hears the other, that one speaks about the other, that one 
imagines about the other, that one thinks about the other; but 
where the Atman alone is, what and whereby may one smell, 
what and whereby one may perceive, what and whereby may 
one speak, what and whereby may one imagine, what and whereby 
may one think ? He who knows all this, by what may anybody 
know him ? He is the eternal know^er, by what may he be known ?" 
(Brill., II, 4, 14). So in the Chandogya, HI. 14, i: Verily, this 
whole world is Brahman. Tranquil, let one worship It as That 
from which he came forth, as That into which he will be dissolved, 
as that into which he breathes. 


3 

THE WORLD OF THE UPANISHADIC SEERS 

It would have been unnatural for the Upanishadic thinker to 
have so far lost himself in the ''substance'' of the universe as to 
forget its “sum”. He was not oblivious of the “manyness”—to 
use a term current in later Indian thinking—although he was 
conscious of the one, the Brahman, the Ultimate Reality. The 
fact that, in his anthropomorphic thinking, while he is comparing 
the self of the individual to the Self of the universe, he still persists 
in comparing other parts of the human organism with the various 
elements in the world around him, would lead us to think that 
he felt he had to account for the non-self also: as in the microcosm, 
so in the macrocosm. 

Vaguely, if at all, the Upanishadic writers conceive of the soul 
of the universe as one absolute, static, eternal perfection, the 
“Existent”, the Sat, the Being. A little less vaguely, they realize 
the non-self of the universe as multi-form (namarupavat), dynamic, 
perishable material, the “a-sat”, the Becoming. To modern inter¬ 
preters of the dogmatic theories of the Upanishads the distinction 
seems so temptingly like the Kantian division of the noumenal 
and the phenomenal that they fill in the picture with other neces¬ 
sary details and make out the Upanishadic seers to be marvellous 
precursors of an out-and-out subjective idealism. Witness Deussen* 
and his pupil Prabhu Dutt Shastri.* 

Our texts, on the other hand, show that the thought of the 
times was quite muddled and self-contradictory on what we might 
term the problem of Being and Becoming. Not only do the 
Upanishads apparently contradict each other because of this 

» Deussen, System of the Vedanta, p. 48. 

» P. D. Shastri, Doctrine of MdySL, p. 116. 
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knotty question, but even in the very same Upanishad there 
creep in many contradictions and inconsistencies. All of which 
becomes still more complicated because the underlying motive 
is not to find an adequate philosophical explanation, but to work 
out any explanation at all that will satisfy the religious urge of 
the seeker for liberation from the world of Karma-transmigration. 

The Mundaka, for instance, opens with the statement that 
Brahma, ‘*as the first of the gods, created the world and disclosed 
the brahma-knowledge'" (brahmavidya). Following close upon this 
is a definition of the Brahma, as imperishable source of all things. 

Eternal, all-pervading, omnipresent, exceedingly subtle; 

That is the Imperishable, which the wise perceive as the source 
of beings. 

As a spider emits and draws in (its thread) 

As herbs arise on the earth, 

As the hairs of the head and body from a living person, 

So from the Imperishable arises everything here 

He who is all-knowing, all-wise. 

Whose austerity consists of knowledge— 

From Him (Masculine) are produced the Brahma (neuter) here 
(namely) name and form and food. 

Mundaka, I, i, 7-9. 

Then in the second section both the existent *'sat" and the 
non-existent, ‘"a-sat" are brought together. 

Manifest (yet) hidden; called “Moving-in-secret"; 

The great abode: therein is placed that 
Which moves and breathes and winks. 

What that is, know as Being (Sat-Existent), the real self of 
the universe) and non-Being (a-sat, that which is other 
than the Self of the universe, “the Becoming") 

As the object of desire, higher than the understanding 
As what is the best of creatures! 

That which is flaming, which is subtler than the subtle. 

On which the worlds are set, and their inhabitants— 

That is the imperishable Brahma, 

It is life (Pr^a), and it is speech and mind. 

That is the real. It is immortal. 

Mu^i^aka, II, 2, i and 2. 

And later in the same kharuja it is said: 

In the highest golden sheath. 

Is Brahma without stain, without parts. 

Brilliant is It, the light of lights— 

That which knowers of the Soul (Atman) do know; 

Ihid,, II, 2,10. 
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This last statement in the verse quoted above would probably, 
then, mean that the Self of the Universe, the Brahma, the Sat, 
the Ultimate Reality as such is only known to those who know 
that there is some such thing as the self of the individual, the 
substantial element in him, corresponding to the cosmic sat, 
on the analogy of the prevalent anthropocentric thinking of 
the day. 

More striking are the contradictions in the Brihadaranyaka. 
The second brahmana (section) opens with the surprising state¬ 
ment: *Tn the beginning nothing whatsoever was here. This (work) 
was covered over with death, with hunger—for hunger is death"' 
(Brih., II, i). But curiously enough the brahmana opens with the 
teaching that ‘Tn the beginning this world was Soul (Atman) 
alone in the form of a person. Looking around he saw nothing 
else than himself. He said, T am.' Thence arose the name T'. 
Therefore even today, when one is addressed, he says first just 
Tt is r and then speaks whatever name he has" (Brih., I, 4, i). 
Here we seem to get a clue as to how the abstract idea of the soul 
of the universe is reached through the concrete consciousness of 
the changeless, existent reality of the “I" in man. 

But the brahmana goes on in the subsequent verses to relate 
how the Self splits itself into halves, "Therefrom arose a husband 
(pati) and a wife (patni). Therefore this (is true): 'Oneself (sva) 
is like a fragment', as Yajnavalkya used to say. Therefore this 
space is filled by a wife" (Brih., I, 4, 3). The seventh verse 
of the same brahmana reads: "Verily, at that time the world 
was undifferentiated. It became differentiated just by name 
and form, as the saying is: 'He has such a name, such a form.' 
Even to-day this world is differentiated just by name and form 
as the saying is: 'He has such a name, such a form.' " (Brih., 
I. 4, 7). 

The rest of the chapter is devoted to the creation of castes 
among men, of law (dharma) or order, of the gods, of "all created 
things". All this leads up to the very definite statement made in 
Brih., II, 3, I, viz. that there are assuredly two forms of the 
Brahma. Keeping still the analogy of the human and the divine 
(or cosmic) in view, there is a distinction drawn between the 
formed and the unformed; the mortal and the immortal; the 
stationary and the moving; the actual and the "yon". This 
idea is confirmed in Maitri., VI, 15, which reads: "There are 
assuredly two forms of Brahma: Time and Timeless. That which 
is prior to the sun is the Timeless (a-kala), without parts 
(a-kala). But that which begins with the >un is iTime, which has 
parts." 

This division of the Brahman into the Higher and Lower is 
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perhaps what is referred to as the Higher and the Lower Brahman 
in Pra^naV, 2, and the Mun(Jaka, I, 2, where “brahmavi^a*' is 
said to be of two kinds, “higher’ 

Although the ‘'higher*' is nowhere clearly distinguished from 
the “lower" Brahman, the very many attempts to define the 
“higher" Brahman as something beyond all representation by the 
senses, as something which could only be described as “Neti, Neti" 
“Not thus, Not so" (Bnh., II, 3, 6), would lead us to think that 
the “lower" Brahman is really that which is grasped by the sense. 
Perhaps this is the world of nature. Tlie Upanishadic thinker was 
no systematic philosopher. He does not tell us that in so many 
words, but (as in the passage quoted from the Brihadaranayaka 1 ,4, 
above) he somehow makes this “lower" Brahman responsible for 
the world of men, nature and the gods. He assumes that just as 
his “self” (the changeless “existent" in him, on which he built, 
by analogy, the cosmic self, the Brahma, the Sat) is related to the 
whole man (the dynamic “non-existent" himself which is obviously 
compared to the “bone-possessing" world of the senses), so the 
“higher" and the “lower" Brahman are ultimately one and the 
same. To say that, to the Upanishadic thinker, there is no duality 
(advaityam) would not necessarily mean that he was a rigorous 
monist. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan maintains: “The Upanishad doctrine 
is distinguished by its resolute devotedness to fact. Its highest 
principle or God is the eternal spirit which transcends and includes 
the objective world and the subjective man. In the highest state 
there is only one Brahman. ‘We see nothing else, hear nothing 
else, we know nothing else.' In the supreme illumination of the 
Soul we feel the oneness of subject and object, the relativity of 
the world and the non-ultimate nature of the oppositions. , . . The 
unreflecting consciousness hastily assumes that the finite world 
is absolutely real. This is not so. The forms and energies of the 
world are not self-originated or self-maintained. There is something 
behind and beyond them. We must sink the universe in God, the 
finite in the infinite, the real of the uncritical perception in the 
Brahman of the intuition,"* 

This might be. But the fact is (as Radhakrishnan him¬ 
self elsewhere rightly points out) the Upanishads are more con¬ 
cerned with the Brahma vidyd, the esoteric knowledge that made 
it possible for man to attain salvation.* The Upanishadic seeker 
had above all an eminently practical purpose. If the distinc¬ 
tion between the Sat and a-sat, the “existent" and the “non¬ 
existent" and their ultimate non-duality interested him at all, it 
was because he wanted the “brahma-vidya" which was a power 

* Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, i, p. 196. » Ibid., i, p. 138* 
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unto salvation, as he, like Naciketas, desired to avoid the 
tragedy of: 

Those abiding in the midst of ignorance (avidya), 

Self-wise, thinking themselves learned, 

Running hither and thither, going around deluded, 

Like blind men led by one who is himself blind. 

Katha, II, 5. 

Manifoldly living in ignorance. 

They say to themselves, childishly, *'We have accomplished 
our aim!” 

Therefore when their worlds are exhausted, they sink down 
wretched. 

Thinking sacrifice is the chiefest thing 
Naught better to do they know—deluded! 

They re-enter this world or a lower. 

Mundaka, I, 2, 9-10. 

So the Brahman (the student) is advised to distinguish between 
this vidyd and a-vidyd. And the latter is not ignorance in general, 
but ignorance of a particular vidyd which, at least in passages 
quoted above, is placed over against the actual, “bone-possessing”, 
world. It is expressed in Vedic ritualism; it leads to a perishable 
and precarious salvation, as against the eternal bliss which vidyd 
alone gives. 

In the passage cited from the Kathopanishad (which also appears 
in the Munejaka), this state of avidya is compared to “blindfold¬ 
ness”, a “delusion”. In another passage in the same Upanishad 
there is an allusion to the “knot of avidya'\ 

He who knows That, set in the secret place (of the heart) 

He, here on earth, my friend, rends asunder the knot of 
ignorance. 

Mundaka, II, i, 10. 

In the famous prayer of the Brihadaranyaka this avidya is 
the “darkness” of those still concerned with the non-existent 
(a-sat) world of becoming, leading to “death,” not “immortality” : 

From the a-sat (the world of becoming) lead me to the sat 
(the Existent, the Real) 

From darkness lead me to light: 

From death lead me to immortality. 

Brihad, I, 3, 28. 

In Chandogya, VIII, 3, there is a picturesque reference to the 
Brahma-world (Brahma-loka), obviously a state of static, perfect 
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bliss, which seems to have for its human analogue, in the anthropo¬ 
morphic scheme of Upanishadic thought, the state of ‘*deep 
sleep'*. The “one who knows thus" probably realizes that this 
state of deep sleep is the loka. But the rest, “just as those who 
do not know the spot might go over a hidden treasure of gold 
again and again, but do not find it, even so all creatures here go 
day by day to the Brahma world (in deep sleep), but do not find 
it; for truly they are carried by what is false (anrita)" (Chand., 
VIII, 3, 2). 

In the Prasnopanishad, the seeker is advised to rid himself 
of crookedness and falsehood and maya if he would attain 
Brahmaloka, 

To them belongs in stainless Brahma world 
In whom there is no crookedness and falsehood, no mSya 
(illusion). 

Pra^na, I, i6. 

Here, for the first time, the state of avidyd is described as 
Ma^'^which is used synonymously with the other terms in de- 
scnbing avidyd —blindfoldness, illusion, darkness, and falsehood 
(anrita). 

But what of the things in the world, did they “exist" for the 
Upanishads; did the world of sensible objects have any meta¬ 
physical reality? On the face of it, it is too sophisticated a question 
to ask of the religiously minded Upanishadic thinker. Still, there 
seems to be evidence that he attempted to answer some such 
question in his own way. There is a classical section in the 
Chandogya which holds that just as all things which are made 
out of clay, copper and iron respectively are only modifications 
of the original substance, a matter of words (vacarambhanam), 
a change (vikarah), a name (namadheya), all things in this world 
are of one Reality (Chand., VI, 4, 6). 

All this implies that things of clay, copper and iron are ulti¬ 
mately known by what is the “existent" in them, viz. the 
respective metals of which they are made. So everything else in 
this universe should be referred back to the Sat of the universe. 
Svetaketu's father wants him to acquire this knowledge of tracing 
all ultimately to the Sat—and not to the a-sat—“To be sure", 
says the father, “there are some people who say that the world 
was just a-$at in the beginning, and that out of it was produced 
sat** (Chand., VI, 2, i). He goes on to deny dogmatically that this 
could have been, and affirms emphatically the dogma: “On the 
contrary, my dear, in the beginning this world was just Being, 
one only, without a second" (Chand., VI, 2, 2). 

Macdonnel explains that this really means: God is all. If so, 
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the contrary is also true, that all is God. The Upanishads, he 
concludes, are pantheistic.^ Radhakrishnan holds that the passage 
would at best imply that all is in God and not that all is God.* It 
would, then, not be a pantheism that equates the world with God, 
or any type of monistic idealism that would deny the existence 
of the world to affirm the sole reality of the Ultimate. Much less 
is it a dualism. 

But Oldenberg thinks otherwise. Arguing from the similes of 
salt and water, fire and sparks, spider and thread, flute and sound, 
employed by the Upanishads to represent the relation of the 
Brahman to the world, he says: ‘‘We can detect behind these 
similitudes by which men strove to bring the living power of the 
Atman in the universe near to their understanding, a conviction, 
of the existence of an element, in things separated from the 
Atman. The Atman, says the Indian, pervades the universe, as 
the salt the water in which it has dissolved, but we may easily 
go on to add as a complement to this, that although no drop of 
the salt water is without salt, the water continues to be something 
separately constituted from the salt. And thus we may infer the 
Atman, is, to the Indian, certainly, the sole actuality, light dif¬ 
fusing, the only significant reality in things, but there is a 
remainder left in things which he is not.‘'3 

Deussen,4 on the other hand, thinking all the time in terms of 
the later Advaita Vedanta, explains away such passages which 
declare the world to be rooted in Brahman as a concession to the 
empiric consciousness. In other words, he sees in such passages 
the influence of the doctrine of Maya. The doctrine of the illusori¬ 
ness of the phenomenal universe, according to him, is already 
assuming very definite form. Whether this is so in the earlier 
Upanishads is open to question. For the precise nature of the 
world is nowhere clearly expressed in the earlier treatises, although 
there is undoubtedly a strong tendency towards an ultimate non¬ 
duality. But such advaitism might serve equally and effectively 
as a basis for pantheism which would make the world equally 
real as the Ultimate Principle behind it, or a tjheisiajdlicl^^ 
mak^ the.JWJC^ld^jBa^^ God, giving the ^jRhenqm^^ 
a rela tive validity. Or a^iri, as'OWgnberg points out, since duality 
is not aBsoTutely denied it might even be interpreted to serve as 
the foundation for a metaphysical dualism, or even a pluralism 
with or without a theistic bias. 

This is borne out by the evidence of the oft-quoted verse from 

* Cf. Berridale, Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, pp. 539 ff. 

* Radhakrishnan, Philosofity of the Upanishads, p. 66. 

3 Cf. Bfih,, rv, 5. 13. 

4 P, Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 161 ff. 
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the later, SY^retistic Upanishad, the $veta§vatara, which sums 
up the Upanisfiadic idea of the world, curiously enough, using 
the technical terms of the classical darianas: 

Now one should know that Nature (prakriti) is illusion (mayA) 
And that the mighty Lord (Mahe^vara) is the illusion-maker 
(mayin). 

This whole world is pervaded 
With beings that are parts of Him. 

Sveta^vatara, IV, 8. 


4 

MAYA IN THE UPANISHADS 

'The opinion expressed by some eminent scholars'', says Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar, "that the burden of the Upanishadic teaching 
is the illusive character of the world ... is manifestly wrong."* 
Hopkins is equally emphatic. "Is there anything in the early 
Upanishads to show that the authors believed in the objective 
world being an illusion? Nothing at all."* Nowhere in the entire 
literature of the Upanishads is expounded any dogmatic theory 
about the nature of the phenomenal world. Much less, specifically, 
is there any evidence of the teaching that the world of sensible 
things is all illusory. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be said that Upanishadic theory con¬ 
tradicts the Maya world-view. On the contrary, there are suffi¬ 
cient indications to show that several elements that later com¬ 
bined to form the doctrine are unmistakably present in all the 
Upanishads. 

In the first place the isJb^ III later 

Ved^ta, it is just for this rea^n the wpi^lC 
^mystery, as mysterious as the performance of a magician. It is 
“iftiife logical that a term that once stood for mysterious power 
(as did the word Maya) to do more-than-ordinary-things, should 
later be applied not only for the thing produced objectively but 
also for the subjective state of mind—^the delusion—of the on¬ 
looker. The very fact that the origin of the physical universe and 
of individual souls is left obscure in the Upanishads, adds to this 
sense of mystery. 

The Upanishads obviously want the world to be ^bjgtth sat 
(existent) and a-sat (non-existent); not either alon^Yti, at the 
same time, they seek to avoid any trace of absolute duality, with- 

* R. G. Bhandarkar , Vai^navism, Saivism and other Minor Cults, p. 2 n. 

* HopkinsTT^IOTS,, xxii, p. 385. 
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out yielding on the point of its being both. This accounts for the 
puzzling narratives of the origin of the world. In all these *‘begin¬ 
nings'', the Brahman or the Atman, as the case may be, is spU^ 
into “halves", but not at the sacrifice of the integrity of the single 
Critimate Principle, the 

But what were this “sat" and “a-sat" that went to make up 
this world? These terms are usually translated “Real" and “Un¬ 
real" by both European and Indian writers, terms which in the 
English language are apt to be given many interpretations. Prof. 
F. Edgerton consistently translates the term “sat" as “the Exis¬ 
tent", and gets nearer the mind of the Upanishadic writer. We 
pointed out before that much of the thinking of the Upanishads 
is surprisingly, and quite consistently, anthropomorphic. Even 
from early Vedic times the universe was thought of in terms of a 
huge man. Every natural phenomenon had its specific human 
analogue. Not only that; because of the resemblance they were 
sometimes related; and, according to the prevalent tendency of 
the times, they were identified. In analogy with the final essence 
of the human individual, the “vital breath", the soul, the 
Vedic thinker develops the idea of the Atman of the universe, 
the Brahman, the Ultimate Reality.* The two Atmans are related: 
what is more, they are identical. But the central thesis of the 
Upanishads, j§ not the fact of the identity, but the “knowledge" 
of this oneness which gives the “knower" control over the universe”! 

Now, the term Sat implies the Atman in the individual, and 
also the Brahman of the Universe. It is the “existent", that which 
“is", the Ultimate Principle, static, absolute, imperishable. 
The rest of the individual and the Universe, the Sat-plus is the 
a-sat. Whether we translate a-sat as the “unreal" or “the non¬ 
existent" we should bear in mind that it is intended to 
represent the perishable, changing, dynamic world of sensible 
things, the vdcdrambhanam (that which is caught hold of by 
words) the vikdrah (that which is a modification), the namadheya 
(that which has an appellation), all modifications of the “existent". 
To translate “a-sat" as Becoming against “sat" (Being) 
would perhaps make clearer the meaning of the Upanishads, 
especially in reference to the puzzling accounts of the origins of 
the world. FranxJBeing, according to the crude myth, Becoming 
comes into existence by a sort of self-bifurcati®. Becoming is 
the fem^e elemenFan^ the male, and both take part in the 
creation of the world of things. Notice here also the thinkingin terms 
of the human, and the fact that in the creation of the world the male 
Being needed the help of the female Creative Energy of Becoming, 
the latter having mysteriously originated from the former. 

» Mand., Ill, 23; cf. Chdnd., VIII. 80. Kaus„ III. 3. 
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There is, then, no evidence to conclude that the world is in any 
sense “an appearance”, without any basis of reality at all. In all 
the passages cited above in our investigation regarding the 
Upanishadic idea of the world, we have always found that the 
idea of the Brahman, the Atman, the Ultimate Principle, the 
Existent “Sat, is an abiding clement in it. But we are justified in 
concluding that there was a good deal of confusion in the thinking 
of the Upanishads caused by the realization that a unitary, 
absolute static background or substratum for the universe has 
somehow to be reconciled with the multiple, relative, dynamic 
world of sensible phenomena. This empirical necessity gives 
birth to the germ of thought that later develops into the doctrine 
of maya in the classical Vedanta. The conclusion from the sole 
reality of the Brahman in the universe seems to have given the 
world a status of relative reality, and not that of a shadowy 
illusoriness, in Upanishadic times. For the world is raised on the 
foundations of the real Brahman. 

In the second place, already there is a distinction drawn be¬ 
tween “vidya” and “a-vidya”—^the two kinds of “knowledge”. 
Here again, the English rendering “knowledge” does not fully 
give the meaning of the Upanishadic “vidya”. It is not dis- 
^cursive knowledge based on reasoning. It is intuitive knowledge 
which gives a kind of power to the possessor of such knowledge. 
True, with the spiritualizing of the whole outlook of the men of 
that day the magical element in the term vidya comes to be dis¬ 
placed by a distinctly mystical factor. But the automatic nature 
of the consequence, the iiyiHiediagy of the vidyd^ jem^ms. It still 
continues to act ex opere operato. It is true of all mystics, of even 
later days—mighty minds many of them, and highly intellectual— 
who claim that the possession of this “higher” wisdom by the 
power inherent in the “wisdom” itself, without any effort on the 
part of the human mystic, makes them one with the Ultimate 
Reality. And once there, the mystic is in an ecstatic trance of 
ineffable joy, a state which he claims transcends all human 
categories. To say that the magical “vidya” of the Upanishads 
was the original prototype of the superb mystic apprehension 
of Reality that was obviously an element in the religious ex¬ 
perience of a modem Maharishi like Devendranath Tagore, for 
instance, is not to claim that the mysticism of the sainted Tagore 
was magic. Neither the validity nor the value of the mystic's 
experience is impugned by the historical fact of its lowly origins. 
The vidya continues to be “knowledg e unto powe r”, whether in 
magic or mysticism, surpassin^alTcategones b human reasoning. 
In the classical mysticism of the Vedanta, it is a “power”, and so 
also in the magical philosophy of the Upanishads. 
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But not ‘‘avidya''; not in the Upanishads, at any rate. It is true 
that the state of being ignorant is considered as though being 
blind, in the darkness, deluded and subject to a round of deaths. 
It signifies a negative state of not possessing the superior wisdom. 
Or, as Thibaut points out, “In several places we find the know¬ 
ledge of the sacrificial part of the Veda with its supplementary 
disciplines contrasted as inferior with the knowledge of the 
Self,* . . . But a formal recognition of the essential difference 
of Brahman being viewed, on the one hand, as possessing distinc¬ 
tive attributes, and on the other hand, as devoid of all such 
attributes is not to be met with anywhere. Since the later 
bifurcation between the nirguna Brahman and the sa^una Brahman 
is nowhere evident in the Upanishads there is no corresponding 
division of the vtdyd leading to the one or the other. Nor is there 
any distinction between the “transcendental^ and the “empiricar’. 
But it is possible that the notion of the vtdyd which led to the 
realization of Brahman could have led to the notion of the 
“avidya“ which prevented one getting there. Both the vtdyd and 
the avidyd functioned “magically". And the later growth of the 
maya doctrine on the basis of the Upanishad is quite intelligible. 
This^dpes not mean, however, that the world to the Upanishadic 
thinker was unreal, as Sankara interprets it. 

The interpretation that Sankara puts upon the Brahman- 
Atman concept of the Upanishad and the theory of the world as 
an illusion that he propounds on the basis of the Brahman being 
the sole Reality—^is, however, not altogether a “graft" on to the 
Upanishadic teachings, nor is it exactly a “growth".3 From the 
standpoint of the historian, “the doctrine of Maya", as M. Paul 
Regnaud indicates very pointedly, “could hardly become clear 
and explicit before the system had reached a stage of develop¬ 
ment necessitating a choice between admitting two co-existent 
eternal principles (which became the basis of the S^khya philo¬ 
sophy), and accepting the predominance of the intellectual 
principle, which in the end necessarily led to the negation of the 
opposite principle".4 

God and the world of the religious approach; the Brahman and 
the non-Brahman of the sacrifice-concept; the Atman and non- 
Atman of the cosmic man (purusha), according to the anthropo- 
analogical point of view; the Sat — a-sat, Being and Becoming 

» Mm^^dukya up., I, 4. 

* G. Thibaut, Translation of VedUnta Sutras zvith $afikara*s Gloss., 
S.B.E., XXXIV, Oxford 1890, p. cxvi. 

3 A, E. Gough, Philosophy of the Upanishads, Cf. Thibaut, S.B.C., 
XXXIV, pp. cxvi ff. 

4 P. Regnaud, "La Ma3^", in the Revue de VHistoire des Religions, 
tome xii, No. 3, 1865. 
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notion of the non-religious speculative idea; all of these, we 
noticed as early as the Vedas, supply the material for Upanishadic 
thought. In the Upanishadic cauldron, far from being crystallized 
into “systems"', they are still dripping in their liquidity. We can 
well see how they could be made the basis of a downright dualism, 
an unflinching monism, or a critical monism. But the development 
in either case is not altogether a “growth", as Gough would make 
it out to be. 

Deepening speculation on Brahman would naturally lead to 
a monism taken more and more in the strict sense of the word. 
It would lead not only to the exclusion of any second principle, 
but the actual denial of validity to anything else but that sole, 
ultimate Brahman. The world would then be empirically real; 
but not metaphysically. Moreover, the spiritualizing of the notion 
of vidyd, leading to the mystic conception of the ultimate union 
with Brahman in which the seeker loses all identity, would 
logically lead to the conclusion that what separates us in our 
“unenlightened" state from Brahman is such as to allow itself 
to be completely.^blated by an act of knowledge; in other words, 
that itself is again aiiilirusion. It is in this sense the Maya doctrine 
is a “growth" and not a “graft" to the Upanishads, as indeed the 
whole system of the Vedanta. 

Other elements naturally contribute to the “growth". This we 
shall see as we go on with our investigation. But as we come to 
the end of our study of Upanishadic material we find that the 
Upanishads do not teach that the world is an illusion. The monistic 
principle, however, of the sole reality of the Brahman is recognized, 
although there is not sufficient evidence for us to state just what 
the nature of that monistic principle was in the mind of the 
Upanishadic thinker. Certainly, he does identify his individual 
self or ego with this ultimate Atman of the universe. The know¬ 
ledge of this identity to him is a power unto salvation, “release" 
from the circuit of births and deaths involved in Karma-samsara. 
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THE EPIC WORLD-VIEW 

I 

THE LITERATURE OF THE EPIC PERIOD 

The national literature of every people passes through what is 
generally called the '‘heroic age", when the Muses and Mars 
collaborate to preserve historic tradition. Poetry gives the form 
and warfare provides the theme. "Warfare", says Chadwick, "is 
a state of affairs most commonly involved in historic stories . . . 
and this warfare almost invariably takes the form of hand-to- 
hand fighting and very frequently that of a series of single com¬ 
bats."* But it is not the national aspect of war which is given 
prominence. Emphasis is always laid upon individual heroism. 

The conflict is much deeper than is apparent, as Chadwick has 
demonstrated in his comparative study of the heroic age in world 
literature. The individual hero is breaking away from the tra¬ 
ditional world of his times, blazing a trail into a new world of 
different ideals. The adolescent is growing into early manhood. 
This transition is invariably accompanied, and is sometimes even 
caused, by the clash of ideals, of two cultures, each striving for 
domination. 

This is eminently true also of the Epic age in India. In the 
Hindu Epics, Dravidian culture is at war with the Aryan. The 
frankly polytheistk outlook and the Bhakti mysticism of the 
Dravidian-^xellgibh, with its outspoken theory of incarnation 
(avatar) was evidently becoming Brahmanized. Modem Hinduism 
was now emerging; with its charactenstTc latitude of beliefs, 
creeds and customs. The Aryan element, still represented by the 
Brahman priestly caste, was not only yielding to these popular 
conceptions with a view to strengthening its superior hold over 
the non-Aryan and the Aryo-Dravidian elements of the popu¬ 
lation thereby; it was also actually advocating the new trends of 
thought. 

Whatever historical value the epic literature may have, it does 
not lie in its loosely strung together didactic teachings, irrelevant 
episodes and artificial battle scenes. Its importance is rather in 
the evidence it affords of the widespread prevalence of beliefs and 
creeds, mixed and moulded, through centuries of interpenetration, 
to form the national culture of the mass of Aryan and non-Aryan 
people, who henceforth become Hindus. 

* M. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 440-41. 
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This process of synthesis, the assimilation of two warring 
cultures, was undoubtedly spread over many centuries in Indian 
history. This is indicated by the different, almost self-contra- 
dictory, lines of thought which we find presented in the Hindu 
epics. So far as the literary nature of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are concerned, the passage of time has produced 
unfortunate effects on their form and content. 'The tale, the 
language and the verse . . . have been subjected to an evening 
process, irregularly applied since the first poem was put to¬ 
gether . .. ; great liberty being taken both by reciters and copyists, 
the establishment of the text by commentators proving no bar 
to occasional alterations and additions. Such changes were not 
introduced of set purpose, but incidentally and illogically. The 
same tale was told not in identical language but with slight 
variations; intrusions were not shunned; grammatical and 
metrical forms were handled freely but with no thorough revision 
of form or sustained attempt at harmonizing incongruities of 
statement."^ So that the Epics, as we now have them, are strange 
episodes, didactic discourses and quasi-philosophic expositions 
organized round a nucleus, now quite obscure. 

No doubt the original nucleus was a story, both in the Mahab¬ 
harata and the Ramayana; it is more easily traced in the case of 
the latter. The story is of the prince, Rama, thrown into exile 
by a scheming step-mother so that her own son becomes heir 
apparent. The banished prince, accompanied by his faithful wife, 
Sita, and Lakshmana, his loyal brother, wanders from end to end 
of India. The most perilous of his adventures is the encounter 
with the demon Ravana who carries away Sita to Lanka (Ceylon) 
With the help of the king of monkeys, Hanuman, the distracted 
husband recovers his wife. But soon after he becomes doubtful 
of her fidelity to him. The chastity of Sita is proved by a kind of 
ordeal by fire and the reunited pair return to Oudh, where Rama, 
no more an exile, is enthroned as king. The seventh book, which is 
probably a later addition, makes Rama again suspicious of SitSl: 
he insists on purgation and oath, and banishes her. The faithful 
Sita invokes the goddess Earth to open her bosom to receive her, 
and as Sita vanishes into the ground, her honour is vindicated. 

The Mahabharata is much more composite. The main theme 
of that epic is “the great war“ between two rival tribes, the 
Kauravas and Pandavas, the brothers of the latter tribe being all 
married to one wife. Several episodes of ethical and religious value 
are superimposed upon this central theme; and thus the didactic 
and the philosophic elements later come to be regarded as of more 
importance than the heroic story. 

* Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, Scribners, 1901, p. 401, 
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Invariably the term means the power of magically bringing into 
being forms or appearances that do not have any substantial 
existence. The form (rupa) of any person or thing that cannot be 
accounted for in the natural order of events is attributed to maya, 
magical, mysterious “power”. In some cases this “power” is 
“divine” (daivi),^ of the deities, or of God. In other cases it is due 
to Indra-jdla^ or Yoga.z 

Thus Krishna is requested to come “in the form in which he 
showed himself in the midst of the assembly, by the power of 
Maya”. {Sabhamadhye ca yadrupam may ay d krtavdnasi tat 
tathaiva punah krtvd sdrjuno mam abhidfavd.)^ Through this 
power Krishna appears throughout the epics as a delusion-god 
par excellence. Among other marvellous feats of his magical 
prowess, at one time he confuses the enemy host by covering the 
sun with a veil of darkness. 5 

Also Draupadi, in her naive attempt to explain the sad plight 
of her husband, says that God the creator deludes men generally 
(mohayitvd), and the power of his delusion {mdydprabhdva) is 
responsible for men deluding themselves ^tniany^d) into causing 
one another’s death (Mbh., Ill, 30, 32). ButTier hii'^and rebukes 
her. “Fie, fie,” says he, “don’t speak so of the Lord, through whose 
grace the faithful gets immortality” (Mbh., Ill, 31, 42); for these 
things are divine mysteries. “The divinities are full of secret tricks 
[gUdharndyd hi devaidh, III, 31, 35-37) which are understood 
only by the twice-born and the disciplined, etc.” (prasdddtr mana- 
sdir uktah paiyaniy etdni vdi dvijdh). 

Krishna himself says in the Gita: 

Nor am I visible to all, wrapt up in my magical power; 
this world deluded recognizes Me not, 
unborn, everlasting. 

Gita, VII, 25. 

Or again. 

Though I am unborn, the Soul that passes not away, though I am 
the Lord of beings, yet as Lord over My natures, I become manifest 
through the magical power of my own (atmam^a). 

-- Gita, IV, 6 .1 

In XII, 337, 44-48, at a service of worship according to the 
Pancharatra rites, Hari (God incarnate in Krishna) appeared, 
but they were not able to see him. So stupefied were they by his 
maya that they could not behold him. God is directly associated 
with all this mystery of the world when (in XIII, 339, 3 ff.) he is 

> E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 138 £f. 

* MahSbhdrata, V, 160, 54-58; cf. Gitd, VII, 35. 3 Ibid., V, 160, 55. 

4 Ibid., VII, 146, 68. . — 5 Jbid., V, 160, 55, 
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called among other things ‘JMahamayadhara'\ And in XII, 340, 
43-45. ''^hat Narada sees of GoTis^neTvatlr, an incarnation of 
the Lord as a person which is definitely explained as only a 
creation of his maya: mdyd hy esa mdyd srshta van mam pasyasi. 
The ‘*maya'' here was a form, an incarnation of God that Narada 
beheld. It was not a cosmic Maya, not the Maya of the world. 

Although it is possible to read into the word the meaning later 
given it by Sankara, yet the simpler translation as “trick*' or 
“delusion" seems quite adequate. The delusion comes about 
through the relation between individual souls and God, but it is 
God that is naively made responsible for it. In any case, the maya 
is mysterious and inexplicable. 

To the popular religious mind of the Epics, then, it would seem 
that Maya was the mysterious power of God which, curiously 
enough, fuQcti8iis...in two cpntra^^^j\'ays. On the one hand, it 
J[idps reveal the I^vafa to the world of men, and, on the other, 
irTiTdes'Trom mind the real nature of the individual's 

reFatlpn to the eternal Brahman. The sinner is deluded by “Vishnu's 
huqdred mayas"' (XII, 302^ 59). This delusion is merely a con- 
fusion of mind in regard to the soul's relation to the Brahman. It 
is not suggested that the sinner can divest himself of the illusion. 
The maya concept adequately explains to the popular mind the 
inability on the part of the unenlightened to understand the ways 
of God. God is maya (mystery); what appears of Him in the 
world is His “Mystery" (Maya); and all things that happen in 
the world, since they must be due to Him, and as they seem 
inexplicable to the human mind, are also “mystery" (maya). And 
all these mysteries which transcend the human understanding, 
the confusion of human intellect when it attempts to grapple with 
^^h'crwSLys of Cod, are explained as due to the 5 f i&d. This 

isTKiiSrtW popular religious mind thinlts tn th e Epics. The power 
of God, his maya ia kh, more than~God fumserT iirfor the Epic 
mind, theTillilef factor in religious experience. Maya reveals to the 
world of men the Unmanifest, Eternal, Imperishable Brahman. 
The animism of the Dravidian is thus reconciled with Brahmanic 
speculation; ^n-Aryan anmistic is now the world-medium 

of the Upan{sKaa!E""KFaHman, which is essentially not of this 
woi-ld. 

3 

THE TANTRIK CULT OF MAYA ^AKTI 

In the ferment of religious notions which chciracteiized the 
epic period in India, many important religious movements 
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emerged, with the sanction of orthodoxy, out of the weltering 
confusion of creeds and beliefs thrown pell-mell into the '*Mahabha- 
rata pot-pourri''. Of them, two important cults gain a very im¬ 
port place in later Hinduism. One is the Krishna-Vasudeva- 
Vishnu cult, and the other is the Kali-Uma-Durga cult. 

Mention is made of Durga worship in the earlier sections of the 
Bhishmaparva in the Mahabharata. No less a person than Krishna 
himself urges on Arjuna the need to pray to Durga for success. 
Many names are given to her: Kumari (maiden), Kali (black), 
Kapali (the wearer of skulls), Mahakali (the great destroyer), 
Candi (the fierce), Kantaravasini (the dweller in the forest). It 
is probable that originally she was a virgin goddess who was 
worshipped by the wild tribes of Hie Vin^^ Later she becomes 
the wife of Siva, on^of the three chief gods who dominate the 
chaotic theology of the Epics; in later Hinduism Brahma (the 
Creator), and Vishnu (the Preserver), Siva (the Destroyer) con¬ 
stitute the Trirhfirti, the Divine Triumvirate. As ^jya's wifc^ 
^ Kali, now called Uma, is characterized as Divine Energy. As such, 
”"*sKe fs worshipped by the Sakti cults in Hinduism even today. 

In order that she might gain canonical recognition, attempts 
were made, even from very early times, to associate and identify 
her with several goddesses of the Rig Veda. One whole hymn, the 
Devisukta^(R.V., 125), is claimed to be in honour of her. She is 
'TKere” described” primal energy of life. We have already 

noticed how in the course of the cosmological speculations of the 
Vedic times and the period of the Upanishads a feminine counter¬ 
part of the Brahman is considered necessary. She is regarded as 
the dynamic, creative, half-potent; while the other half is the 
static, ''absolute", and completely-at-rest Brahman. 

To the naive religious consciousness this ^akti-half, the Maya- 
^akti of God con.stituted the essential element in Brahman’s 
Being. So to popular imagination, when I^y^a^creates, he is 
dominated by the energy in the form of Vak( speecETr wHm 
preserves, by that of SrT Qr4^^,]^<;hTni > vs^eiTTie destroys, by that 
^pf Durg a. And it comes about thaTSakti is the levari, the source, 
STiippBrt and end of all existence and life. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the origin of ^akti worship 
is non-Aryan. There is evidence to show that Sakti-worship pre¬ 
vailed from the very beginning of religious history in India. From 
the very earliest records of the Vedas, evidence is not wanting to 
show that Sakti-worship influenced the Aryan immigrants also. 
By the time the fusion of the Aryan and non-Aryan cultures is 
complete, Sakti worship as a religious cult even becomes orthodox. 
With the trend towards philosophical explanation of religious 
fundamentals, the Sakti concept gains support from the cl^sica^ 
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yfi d^nt a; Maya is rationally explained as the ^akti of Brahman, 
and’as such directly responsible for the world of change; being 
personalized in Durga, Kali and Uma, it is worshipped as the 
Maya^akti of Brahman. 

In the Epics we find for the first time evidence of a new religious 
interpretation of Maya which henceforth bticomes the basis 
of a major cult in modern Hinduism. Jt^ lasts in the devotion 
of Syioni. Vivekananda, and finds a place in the philosophical 
interpretations^’ITieSaktivada sects in Tantrik writings. 


4 

THE WORLD IN EPIC PHILOSOPHY 

Not only docs the term Maya become current in popular re¬ 
ligious terminology as the mysterious power of God, in the Epic 
age, but it assumes a new value in Hindu religious theory and 
practice. Maya, as Isvara^s ^akti, is the centre, from now on, of 
a distinct religious cult, which gains considerable influence in 
popular Hinduism. But what of the development of Hindu re¬ 
ligious thought in the Epic age ? 

There was considerable progress in this direction also, during 
the Epic period. Epic philosophy, far from being chaotic, has 
indeed a fundamental unity in that it is pervaded “by the domi¬ 
nant deistic view of the age“. Religious philosophy passed from 
p ure ideal ism, into a theistic dualism; it sought to relate the 
spirit of man witK a personal God. At the same time, it accepted 
a form of dualism; §;^h dualism, however, was not that of spirit 
andjiia^^^^ but of condTtioiied being or conscious intelligence ^ 
opjpo^d to pure being. Since this conscious intelligence itself, 
though the only origin of all matter, is merely a form of mind, the 
dualism is not absolute. 

Sa rpkhyan dua lism of purusha (soul) and prakriti (matter) is 
modi^d Dy Ih^Tbga theism of a personal jSod; both are sub- 
ordina.tedT'fo ffi ofthc ultimate oneness of Reality, 

The outcome is a dualism which tends towards a monism; and a 
moijism that dissolves into a dualism. Such a position is inevitable 
where one's approach to the problem of philosophy is primarily 
religious. God has to be One, Ultimate; and yet man and the 
world he lives in are somehow different from God.* 

On the whole, but not consistently, Epic philosophy is best 
described as a reli g io us dualism . There are two eternal principles, 

* Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, Scribners, 1915. pp. 85 ff. 
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Purusha and Prakriti. The former is “sour', the Atman and 
the sat of Vedic thought; while the latter is material nature, 
matter conceived of as energy, including mental faculties, the 
non-Soul, the a-sat, everything that is other than the Atman. 
But this dualism is not kept rigidly apart, because fiequent 
attempts are made to explain both Purusha and Prakriti as 
aspects of the Ultimate Brahman. At times, Prakriti is repre¬ 
sented as itself creating, under the control of Purusha;* at other 
times, it is Purusha that impels to activity the creative elements.® 
Elsewhere it is also mentioned that all activity rests with Prak¬ 
riti; that Purusha never acts; that, if it considers itself as active, 
it is deluded. 3 In another place we are given to understand that 
although creation and destruction are the work of Prakriti, still 
Prakriti is only an emanation from Purusha into which it resolves 
itself from time to time.4 

Material nature, or Prakriti, is accounted for in two different 
ways in the Gita. The first account deals with it as a composite 
of three elements (gunas): Goodness (sattva), Pa.ssion (rajas), 
and Grossness (tamas). The individual nature of every Prakriti- 
made creation in nature is determined by the proportion in which 
these three gunas are compounded in it .5 The second and later 
account is more elaborate. Out of undifferentiated matter 
(prakriti) there emerges first consciousness (buddhi), then self^ 
^consciousness .Jah aihka ra) ’ ' Then TK^nminH““*o1^ 

(rhanas]? With these are associated the five organs of sense and 
the five organs of action (speech, grasping, locomotion, evacuation 
and generation), as also the five “subtle" and the five “gross" 
elements. The “subtle" elements are the stimulants that produce 
a corresponding response from the various sense-organs, as, for 
instance, sound as the object of hearing. The “gross" elements 
are earth, air, fire, water and ether. These; components, along 
with the “undifferentiated" primordial matter of Prakriti com¬ 
posed in varying proportions, on the basis of the “guna-classifi- 
cation", make up the sum-total of the material nature of the 
world at large, and of the individual embodied souls in particular. 

In the world of men, the ahamkiara of the individual, the organ 
of self-consciousness (whicirt^'Tfs&f part of matter, Prakriti), 
deludes itself into believing that all actions the individual indulges 
T8EPSf(?^lt and reacted to by the the Atman, the Purusha. 
TPhis Confusion causes inan to go on from life to life without 
attaining the moksha of release from transmigration. Th is state 
^f confusion is not the “avidya" of classicjd.,V^ 

* MahSbh&rata, XII, 314, 12. * Ibid., XII, 315, 8. 

3 Ibid., XII, 22, 15-16; cf. Bhagavad Gltd, VI, 37. 

< Ibid., XII, 303, 31 ff. 5 Bhagavad Gltd, XIV, 6-8. 
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it is rather the *‘avi dya*' of later Samkhya/ According to Sarii- 

of human inability 

to discriminate between the active, restless Prakriti which has 
self-consciousness and the passive, absolute perfection of the 
I Purusha. The “avidya'" of Vedanta, on the other hand, is a cosmic 
veil of ignorance which deludes men into believing that the non- 
Atman (all that which is not the Brahman) is real. The “ignor¬ 
ance", avidyd, is of the monistic principle that Brahman alone 
is real: alftfe being metaphysically unreal. 

But the Gita, and epic philosophy, in general, recognizes the 
reality of the Prakritic individual and material nature, the self: 
the Purusha is also real, “unmoved, unshakable, ever-lasting", 
“knower". All actions (Karma), and the resulting emotional 
reactions therefrom, do not reaUy affect it. But, seemingly, due 
to the confusion of what we might call the egocentric predicament 
caused by self-consciousness or a/mw^ara,"'llte*souf appears io 
enjoy pleasure and pain. As soon as an enlightened individual 
mentally abandons all action “the Embodied (the Atman) sits 
at peace, self-controlled, in his nine^doored citadel (the body) and 
neither acts nor causes action af all'”'. * And, thus “freed from birth, 
death, old age and sorrow, attains to immortality (nirvana)".^ 

Such a pronounced dualism does not necessarily have to 
acknowledge a God. The two primordial principles, Purusha and 
Prakriti, are eternal in their own rights, and salvation would 
seem to be the separation of the inactive Purusha from the coils 
of the creative energy of Prakriti. Such a view, indeed, is taken 
by the later Saihkhyan philosophers. They are outspokenly 
atheistic; but nevertheless “religious", in that they are concerned 
about moksha or salvation from this world of samsdra, round of 
births. 

The epic mind ispopular, not gxiademic; it is primarily religious, 
not philosophic. Tne Gita salvation is obtained on the strength 
of a reli^ous relationship. But the moment the idea of God is 
brought into this dualistic outlook the dualism dissolves into 
monism. “There is nothing else", says the Gita, “that is outside 
of Me; on Me this all is strung like necklaces of pearls on a string. "3 
“I am the moisture in the waters, the light in the moon and sun, 
the sacred syllable 'Om' in all the Vedas, sound in the ether, 
manliness in men. The goodly odour in the earth am I, and the 
brilliance in the fire; I am the soul in all beings, and austerity in 
ascetics. Know me as the eternal seed of all creatures. I am the 
intelligence of the intelligent, the glory of the glorious. "4 These 

> Bhagavad Gltd, VII, 7. 

» Ibid., VII, 8-10; cf. X, I2~i5, XVIII, 6i, etc. 3 Ibid., VII, 7. 

4 Ibid., VII, 8~io; cf. XVI, 12-15, XVIII, 61. 
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and similar passages in the Gita would mean, then, that the 
ultimate world-ground is after all but one. The world is in God. 
But God is not the world. Here once again is what Rudolph Otto 
calls a Thejppan tispi : not a Panj^i(5isis,. 

Sucfi^nr^pbsit'ion is decid'e 3 ly advantageous to the religious 
solution of the problem of theodicy. Even at the expense of logic, 
God must not be made responsible for the presence of evil in this 
world. And the realism of the Gita cannot deny the presence of 
evil. If God is the source of everything, then evil also must be 
from Him. So the Gita takes care to make it clear that God is not 
the source of everything in the world. If He is the “strength of the 
strong’' it is only in so far as that strength is “free from lust and 
passion"; if He is “desire in all beings", it is only of such '‘desire" 
as is “opposed to unrighteousness".^ 

The Gita frequently uses the Upanishadic J^rahman to convey 
its idea of God. Obviously it wants to claim the sanction of ortho¬ 
doxy and the authority of the Upanishads for its teaching about 
God. It is fully aware that the Upanishadic Brahman is an im¬ 
personal Absolute: and that the religious devotion of hhakti 
mdrga demands, on the contrary, a personal ,Qgd. Fully con¬ 
scious of tliis difference, it offers a daring compromise, with 
characteristic Hindu latitude. “Those who fix their minds upon 
Me (the personal God incarnate in Krishna) and revere Me with 
constant devotion, pervaded with supreme faith, them I consider 
best-disciplined. But those who revere the Imperishable . . . they 
too reach Me after all. Greater is the toil for those who fix their 
minds on the Unmanifest. For the unmanife.st path is hard for 
embodied creature to attain. 

Ffdm the standpoint of religious epistemology the impersonal, 
unmanifest Brahman and the personal God are arbitrarily fused 
into One, “the beginningless Brahman which consists of Me 
(literally, that is made of Me)",3 that is the impersonal-personal, 
composite Ultimate. It is immovable, yet moving; it is both far 
and near. It is in all beings, undivided and yet divided, as it 
were. 4 

In the Gita philosophy we can distinguish three conceptions of 
God and Reality. There is, first, the idea of the Ultimate which 
is a S5mthesis of the manifest and the unmanifest, the personal 
and the impersonal—a synthesis which would include both and 
transcend both. Then, there is definitely acknowledged the concept 
of an absolute, eternal, imperishable Being, obviously a continua¬ 
tion of the Upanishadic First Principle. And, finally, there is the 
doctrine of the personal God; to Him, the practice of religious 

> Bhagavad Gm, VII, ii. Ibid,, XII, 1-5. 

3 Ibid., XIII, 13. 4 Cf. Bhagavad Gitd, XIII, 12-17. 
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devotion is advocated, as much the better way of securing release 
from transmigration. 

In the absolute, static perfection of the Ultimate, the Gita 
asserts, there is potentially (but undifferentiated) the essence of 
the impersonal and the personal God. Ultimate monism in any 
form is really incipient dualism. God, the soul of the universe, 
the Atman of the cosmic man (the Purusha of Gita dualism), is 
indeed differentiated from God that is not the soul of the universe, 
the body of the cosmic man (Prakrit!), material nature, which is 
not matter but energy. 

The distinction thus drawn, on the analogy of the human 
organism (the anthropo-analogical thinking is still in vogue, as 
in the Upanishads), is described as due to the difference between 
God's "'higher" and "lower" natures. "Earth, water, fire, ether, 
mind, will and self-consciousness: thus is divided My material 
nature, eightfold. This is (My) lower (nature). But know my other 
nature, higher than that. It is the Soul by which this world is 
sustained."* 

If this "higher" and "lower" nature, of which Krishna speaks 
in the Gita, be the same as the "sat" and the "a-sat" of the later 
Vedic hymns, the "lower" and the "higher" Brahman of the 
earlier Upanishads, the Being and the Becoming, the static 
Absolute of mystic apprehension and the dynamic "relative" 
God of religious relationship, then the Purusha and the Prakriti 
dualism of the Gita melts, in the final analysis, into a monism, 
an advaitism, a non-duality in the "knowledge" (vidya) that 
Brahman alone is the abiding element in the universe. 

Man gets confused about this saving "knowledge". "Deluded 
by these conditions of existence, that consist of the three qualities 
(gunas of the material nature), this whole world fails to know 
Me, who am superior to them and eternal. For this is My divine 
j M ay ah consisting of the three qualities, hard to overcome. 
Those who oevote themselves to Me escape this illusion", says 
Krishna.* 

The term may a is here used. And it may even be interpreted 
in the sense it later acquires in the classical Vedanta. But the 
simple meaning of "delusion" or "appearance due to the exercise 
of some magic^ potency" quite fully satisfies the purpose in this 
context. Moreover, if the causa efficiens in the bringing into being 
of this "divine illusion" be the eternal Brahman, it is definitely 
explained that the causa materialis is the primordial Prakriti 
‘‘consisting of the three guna". And Prakriti is not only different 
from Purusha, and said to exist eternally parallel with it, but 
most certainly has existence in its own right. The "divine illusion" 

* Bhagavad Gita, VII, 4, 5. » Ibid,, VII, 7, 13, 14. 
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is, then, not metaphysically unreal: its "'unreality" is only for 
the religious consciousness. 

Besides, nowhere in the epics is this Maya equated with 
Prakriti as such. It is not cosmic: it does not include all material 
nature. It is definitely brought out only With reference to the 
“divine''. We know that in epic religious philosophy, evil is 
recognized and God is not made responsible for it. The innate 
activity of Prakriti energy, with its twenty-four components 
already described, is accountable for evil. 

Furthermore, Hindu thought is not yet concerned with the 
universe, the jagal. Religious relationship, existing as it does 
between the ^tma n and the individual is more con¬ 

cerned with these" two entities than with the world as including 
all organic and inorganic matter. In Hindu religious thinking up 
to this period the world is considered wholly in terms of the 
individual souls (jiva) living in it. 


5 

IS THE EPIC WORLD REAL? 

So far as the positive truth of the negative formula of maya 
is concerned, we must conclude that in the epic philosophy the 
sole reality of the Brahman is not maintained consistently. But 
we find the Gita, consciously or unconsciously, reconciling a 
universe that is dualistic with an ultimate world-ground which, 
in the final analysis, is One, or “attaining to a Oneness".* 

But does the Gita hold that this world of change is unreal? 
There is no indication that the changes of the world are by any 
means imaginary.» On the contrary, Prof. Radhakrishnan points 
out that the Gita repudiates the view that “world is untrue, with¬ 
out any fixed basis, devoid of any ruler ".3 “Prakriti", says 
Radhakrishan, “is a general feature of the world. The interminable 
antagonisms, the mutual devburings of the various forms of 
existence, the evolving, the differentiating, the organizing and 
the vivifying of matter are all due to Prakriti. "4 

It is, however, implied that the world of experience, in which 
there is for ever a struggle of opposites, obscures the vision of 
the real Brahman (which is above all opposites )5 from the view 
of the mortal individual, jtva. The world is thus deceptive in 

* Bhagavad Gitd, VI, 30, 31. 

» Ibid., Ill, 28, IV, 6, VII, 14, XIV, 23. 3 Ibid., XVI, 8. 

4 Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Macmillan, 1922, vol. i, p. 548. 

5 Bhagavad Gild, II, 45, VII, 28. 
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character.* But it is not an illusion by any means. The world is a 
source of delusion; it misleads men into thinking that the ultimate 
is the changing world of actions with its resultant emotional 
reactions. It effectively blinds men from perceiving the Absolute 
Reality which, in static perfection, is unperturbed by all the 
pleasure-pain seeking events of sense experience. 

In the sense of a confusion of values, there is, of course, avidyd, 
ignorance which is caused by the ''divine mdya\ Such beclouding 
of the human intellect is due, in the first instance, to man s ego¬ 
centric predicament, the handicap of the ahamkdra (which is a 
creation of Prakritic energy). But the delusion is further aggra¬ 
vated by the Divine maya of God himself. Man, therefore, hnds 
it doubly difficult to get behind the struggle of opposites, the 
process of becoming, to the real, "above all opposites", the Static 
Perfection of the Being. 

Still, paradoxically enough, the divine maya links the w’orld 
of change with the unchanging Absolute. It is the mysterious 
power that connects, as it were, the seen and the unseen; and, 
in the final analysis, it is really responsible, as I^vara's creative 
sakti, for the world of Becoming. In a previous section we showed 
how Dravidian influence makes this aspect of ISvara his feminine 
counterpart; and how the authority of the scriptures is invoked 
to support this theology. 55 aktism as a cult is first evident in the 
ep^c period , and the idea'^bfThayS Tefy definH^^ goes into its 

In what sense, then, can we say that the doctrine of Maya is 
present in the epic thought of the heroic age in India? Most 
certainly not in the sense of rigorously maintaining the sole 
reality of the Brahman-At man, and, in deference to that great 
truth, denying the world of sense-perception all metaphysical 
validity. Maya is here neither cosmic illusion nor cosmic ignorance 
or avidyd as in the later Vedantic sense. 

The world is real in epic thought; so Brahman is real. But epic 
thought is not consistent about the nature of this Brahman: for, 
sometimes Brahman is personal; sometimes it is impersonal; 
sometimes both. This is explained away as due to the mental 
make-up of the devotee, and his innate incapacity for under¬ 
standing the nature of Reality. At any rate the finality and 
supremacxpf B^feman (however perceived) i s set over ^^nst, 
the^wid oJ chknge. -- 

Tt IS n6T"?Ee f^ or unreality of the world as against the 

ultimate reality of the Brahman that concerns the epic thinker 
of the Gita. He is rather concerned with the death-producing 
confusion of religious values which is caused by Maya. Maya 
» Bhagavad GUd, VII, 14, VII, 25. 
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produces a bewildering partial consciousness which fails to 
experience all of reality in any situation. That is why the Gita 
advocates a negative attitude towards life—negative in the 
sense of being utterly passive to all actions and the emotional 
reactions they produce in the individual. One should get beyond 
love and hatred, pleasure and pain, success and failure, all such 
pairs of opposites; not because they are phantom-creations of the 
imagination; on the contrary, they are, indeed, real. But from 
the standpoint of the quest for religious liberation they are a 
positive hindrance. Still they are due to God. That is the mystery, 
which is aptly termed '‘divine mdyd*\ 
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CHAPTER IV 


MAYA in the brahma SUTRA AND GAUDAPADA’S 

karika 

I 

THE NATURE OF THE SUTRA LITERATURE 

Exactly wlien religious speculation in India branched out to 
form accepted schools of thought {Davsanas, literally “points of 
view“), characterized by distinctive theories concerning the nature 
of Reality, of man and the world, it is difficult to say. We had 
occasion to notice such differences of interpretation even in the 
Upanishads; as, for instance, about the nature of the Brahman 
and Atman. The tendency to emphasize these different interpre¬ 
tations develops in tlie period of the Epics. In dealing with the 
Epic speculation of the Gita we found ourselves using terms which 
became current only in the later darsanas of the classical period. 
The Saihkhyan distinction between Pumsha and Prakriti, the 
Yoga deism and the Vedanta advaitism, were indeed recognized 
in the Epics, but not as full-fledged doctrinal affirmations. 

During the Epic period, the six classical systems of Indian 
thought,* not to mention other heterodox schools,^ were gathering 
form and gaining precision as more or less schematic philosophic 
creeds. About this time there grew up that type of Hindu literature 
which came to be known as Sutr ag^ or compendiums, which were 
supposed to summarize briefPjTtlie^^^ of each school of 
philosophy. Das Gupta 3 compares the Sutras to lecture notes 
jotted down by pupils while the great gurus instructed them on 
the doctrines of the various schools. These “lecture notes'* are so 
very terse and laconic that by themselves they convey no meaning 
to the reader. The barest minimum of words was used, with 
little regard for sentence structure. Max Muller quotes Patanjali, 
the author of the Mahabhashya (a treatise on Grammar), as being 
credited with the witty remark that the Sutra writers rejoiced 
more over the shortening of a syllable or the lopping of a single 
word in composing their work than over the birth of a son !4 

It is also possible that these Sutras were originally made the 
basis of instruction imparted by the gurus to their chelas (pupils), 

* The Purva Mimamsa, the UttaraMimajhsa (Vedanta), Samkhya, Yoga, 
Vai^eshika and Nytya. 

* The Lokayata (Materialists) and Buddhist and Jain heterodox systems. 
Cf. Schermerhom on the Lokayatas, J.O.AS., 1 , pp. 132 ff. 

3 Das Gupta, Indian Philosophy, i, 63. 

4 M. Midler, The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 64. 
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From being "lecture notes" they became rather a syllabus. And 
some of the gurus set out to write commentaries or bhashyas on 
these Sutras, to clarify and expound the implications of their 
own schools of philosophy, and in order to defend the position 
of their particular system against the attacks of others. But since 
the Sutras themselves were not exactly perspicuous, the inter¬ 
pretations put upon them grew along divergent lines. And the 
need arose for bhashyas on the bhashyas; and the contribution of 
each successive commentator served to make each school more of 
a completed system. 

The Sutras are the "beginnings" of later Indian scholasticism. 
Their value consists in that they present, in brief summary, all 
the findings recorded in the early philosophic essays of Indian 
thinkers extending over many generations. And they provide 
sources of inspiration to an increasing number of commentators and 
critics, almost down to the present times. The Sutras, of any par¬ 
ticular Dariana, point, on the one hand, to the germs of thought 
which contributed to its making, and, on the other, to the ideolo¬ 
gical elaboration since effected by later generations of schoolmen. 

The Brahma Sutras, as the Sutras of the Vedanta system are 
called, are no exception to this rule. They have for their primary 
object bringing together in concise summary the teachings of 
the Upanishads about the sole reality of the Brahman-At man. 
The knowledge {vidyd) of this great truth was particularly helpful 
in effecting one's salvation. And, since this Vedanta-view of this 
saving-knowledge is alone considered to be valid, in the Brahma 
Sutra an effort is also made to defend this viewpoint from the 
attacks of rival systems by indicating the fallacies involved in 
the other darianas (viewpoints). 

Deussen claims that the Sutra stands "to the Upanishads in 
the same relation as the Christian dogmatics to the New Testa¬ 
ment; it investigates their teachings about God, the world, the 
soul in its conditions of wandering and deliverance, removes 
apparent contradictions of the doctrines, binds them systematic¬ 
ally together, and is especially concerned to defend them against 
the attacks of opponents".* 

* P. Deussen, The System of the Vedanta, p. 21. Carpenter suggests 
another comparison: “The Sutras have a distinct resemblance to the 
books of * Sentences’ which served as the foundation of theological teachings 
in the medieval schools of Europe. They were based on Scripture and the 
Fathers, and ran a parallel course in time with Indian production, leading 
off with those of Isidore of Seville (560-636). Most famous was the col¬ 
lection of Peter the Lombard, Magister Sententiarum, whose work was 
completed between 1145 1150. . . . Numberless commentaries were 

devoted to its elucidation, no fewer than 180 being written in England." 
Carpenter, J. E., Theism in Medieval India, p. 299. 
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But the comparison is apt to be misleading if pushed too far. For 
one thing, the conciseness of the Sutras themselves makes it very 
difficult to ascertain what they really affirm, as we shall later see. 

The date of the Brahma Sutra has been variously fixed by 
scholars. Admittedly one of the foremost students of the Vedanta, 
Deussen speaks with some amount of authority when he places 
the date as late as a.d. 600. He emphasizes strongly the relation 
between Badarayana (the reputed author of the Brahma Sutras) 
and Jaimini, the author of the important treatise on the Karma 
Mimarhsa. These two, he claims, repeatedly quote each other by 
name. This suggests to Deussen the possibility of the Brahma 
Sutras being a composite work edited by a certain Vyasa who was 
possibly separated from Sankara, the classical commentator of 
the Sutras from the Advaita viewpoint, by only some two 
hundred years. So Deussen puts the date about a.d. 600.^ Jacobi, 
arguing on the basis of the Buddhist Maya-vada doctrine which 
is refuted in the Brahma Sutras (II, 2, 18-32), concludes that, 
since it is only the Sunyavada doctrine (and not the Vijnanavada) 
that is denounced by the Sutra writer, the work ‘'must have been 
composed between a.d. 200 and 500'’.- 

Professor Das Gupta, on the other hand, pushes the date 
back to the second century b.c. “The reference in the Bhagavad 
Gita to the Brahma Sutra clearly points", he says, “to a date 
prior to that of Nagarjuna; though we may be slow to believe 
such an early date as has been assigned to the Bhagavad Gita 
by Telang, yet I suppose that its (the Sutra’s) date could safely 
be placed so far back as the first half of the first century b.c., 
or the last part of the second century b.c. "3 Max Muller4 points 
out that the quotations from the Gita may well be from other 
sources, and holds as his general opinion that Badarayana is 
not dependent on any authorities that can be assigned to a 
period later than the Christian era. 5 There is no doubt that a 
considerable period had elapsed between the date of the early 
Upanishads and the composition of the Sutras. Thibaut remarks 
that the “collection of Sutras was preceded by a long series of 
preparatory literary efforts of which they merely represent the 
highly condensed outcome".^ Farquhar hazards the conjecture 
that a compendium of this literature was in existence about the 
beginning of our era and that this was the precursor of the Sutras 
as we now have them. 7 He holds that the reference in the Gita 

* Deussen, 5 .K., pp. 21 ff. 

* Jacobi, J.A.O.S.t 1910, xxxi, pp. 13 ff. 3 Das Gupta, i, p. 421. 

4 M, Muller, The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. in. 

5 Ibid, « Thibaut, S.B.E., xxxiv, p. xii. 

7 Farquhar, Outlines of Religious Literature, p. 126. 
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is to this earlier sutra and not to the one which is the classical 
text on which Sankara and Ramanuja wrote their bhashyas. 
On the w^hole, evidence points to a date certainly not earlier 
than the Christian era. The Brahma Sutras are a comparatively 
late production. 

Although traditionally the wTiter of the Sutra (the Sutra Kara) 
is Badarayana, considerable doubt has been raised about his 
being wholly responsible for the entire treatise. Dr. Belvalkar, in 
an interesting article in the Indian Philosophical Review,^ discusses 
at length the question of the possible multiple authorship of the 
Brahma Sutras. Reference has already been made to Dr. Deussen's 
view on the subject. But to us that problem is not so pressing. 
What we are concerned with is to find if the Sutras teach the 
doctrine of Maya; if so, what is the significance they attach to 
the doctrine. 


2 

THE SUTRA TEACHING ABOUT MAYA 

It is an open question whether the Vedanta Sutras teach a 
rigorous monism. This is to be expected, because the Sutras 
themselves are supposed to be based on Upanishadic thought; 
and, as we noticed, Upanishadic thought was itself markedly 
inconsistent. Although there is a pronounced ^ingularistio. view 
evident in all the Upanishads, it still remains.,plastic: in the 
heat of later controversy it was possible to mould the Upanishadic 
singularism into either an unflinching monism, a religious theism, 
or even a decided dualism, as suited the occasion. 

The Vedanta Sutras are divided into four chapters or Adhyayas; 
each of which is, in turn, divided into four sections (padas, 
literally feet).^ Each pada, again, is subdivided into adhikaranas. 
And thus altogether we have 555 sutras or verses (aphorisms). The 
first Adhyaya deals with the nature of the Brahman, its relation 
to the world and to individual souls. The second is devoted 
to a refutation of rival theories propounded by other dar^anas. 
The third discusses in brief the special discipline, the sadhana 
of Vedanta, or Brsdiiiia Jyidya . The fourth chapter deals with the 
phala, the benefits derived by the practice of the Brahma Vidya .3 

Perhaps no modern scholar has studied the Brahma Sutra with 

* Belvalkar, Indian Philosophical Review, October 1918. 

* Cf. Deussen, System of the Vedanta, p. 39, where he points out the 
mystic significance of the numbers. 

3 For a detailed analysis of the contents of the Sutras, see Deussen's 
System of the Veddnta, pp. 39-46, and Thibaut, S.B.E,, xxxiv, pp. xxxii- 

XXXV. 
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more care and thoroughness than Dr. Thibaut. To him we are 
indebted for three bulky volumes in the Sacred Books of The 
East Series, in which he has set forth his excellent translation of 
the two classical Bhashyas on the Brahma Sutras—Sankara's, 
from the standpoint of monistic advaita, and Ramanuja’s, from 
the standpoint of theistic vij^ishtadvaita, monism with a difference. 
In his scholarly introduction to the Sahkarabhashya, Dr. Thibaut 
handles with admirable skill the difficult problem of ascertaining 
the teaching of the Sutras without reference to the commentaries, 
and unprejudiced by the sectarian influence of Sankara and 
Ramanuja. 

Summing up his findings, he states: “They (the Sutras) do not 
set forth the distinctions of a higher and lower knowledge {para 
and apara vidya) of Brahman; they do not acknowledge the 
distinction of Brahman and I^vara in Sankara’s sense; they do 
not, with Sankara, proclaim the absolute identity of the individual 
and the highest self.”* In other words. Brahman, in the Sutras, 
is not an undifferentiated, objectless Absolute which is beyond 
the empirical; to be distinguished from the personal plane of 
sense-experience; the lower view being confined to those who are 
unenlightened by the doctrine of ultimate one-ness. Sankara, as 
we shall see, makes this distinction in order to give some sort of 
validity to the world of experience, and to console the naive 
religious consciousness of those on this lower plane. As a matter 
of fact, Thibaut finds that “the greater part of the work (the 
Brahma Sutras) is taken up with matters which, according to 
Sankara’s terminology, form part of the so-called lower knowledge. 
. . . We certainly feel ourselves confirmed in our conclusion that 
what Sankara looked upon as comparatively unimportant formed 
in Badarayana’s opinion part of that knowledge higher than 
which there is none.”* 

The second sutra of the First Adhaya defines Brahman as 
“that whence the origination and so on (i.e. the sustentation and 
reabsorption) of this world proceed”. Now, considering that the 
Sutras do not distinguish between God and the Absolute (as 
does Sankara), the definition unmistakably refers to I. 4 vara as 
well. “It is as improbable”, as Thibaut points out, “that the 
sutras should open with a definition of that inferior principle 
(viz. I^vara, the personal God), from whose cognition there 
accrues no permanent benefit (from the standpoint of the 
Kevaladvaitin), as it is unlikely that they should conclude with 
a description of the state of those who know the lower Brahman 
only and thus are debarred from attaiining true release. ”3 

* Thibaut, S.B.E:., xxxiv, p. c. * Ibtd., xxxiv, p. xcu. 

3 Ibid., Xxxiv, p. xcii. 
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Moreover, the latter part of the fourth pada of the first adhyaya 
states that Brahman is not only the causa efficiens of this world 
but is also its causa maierialis. 

And on account of both (i.e. the origin and dissolution of the 
world) being directly declared (to have Brahman for their material 
cause). 

(Brahman is the material cause) on account of (the self) making 
itself; (which is possible) owing to modification. 

And Brahman is called the source . . . 

Hereby all (the doctrines concerning the origin of the world 
which are opposed to the Vedanta) are explained. 

Brahma Sutras, I, 4, 25-28. 

The word translated ''modification'' is, in the original, the 
significant term "parinamat". Brahman produces the world by 
means of a modification of itself: the world is Brahman too. It 
may be rightly argued that if the Sutra-writer had believed that 
the Brahman is the material cause of the world only through 
Maya, and that the world was unreal, he would have made a 
statement to that effect here. But the sutras do not contain a 
single word to that effect, cither here or anywhere else. 

It is also evident that the Sutrakara did not believe that the 
individual soul was absolutely identical with the highest soul, 
i.e. the Brahman. In Sutra II, i, 22, it is stated: 

But the separate (Brahman, i.e. the Brahman separate from the 
individual souls) is creator; (the existence of which separate Brahman 
we learn) from the declaration of difference. 

Which would mean that the Lord is adhika, i.e. additional to, 
over and above, the individual jiva. Likewise, Sutra I, 2, 20 would 
give us to understand that there is a distinction made between 
the sdrlraka, the embodied soul, and the antarydmin, the inner 
controller. 

And the embodied soul (also cannot be understood by the internal 
ruler), for both also (i.e. both recensions of the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad) speak of it as different (from the internal ruler). 

Sutra I, 2, 20. 

In fact, the previous sutra clearly states that the individual 
soul is not the "internal controller". In other words, the individual 
soul is recognized as an actual entity; real, not illusory. 

This brings us to consider the problem of the doctrine of Maya 
in the Sutras. The most important Sutras relative to this point 
are found in the first pada of the second Adhyaya. The sixth 
Sutra in that pada definitely states that the non-intelligent can 
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certainly spring from an intelligent principle. Several illustrative 
instances are adduced to prove this point. 

But the separate (Brahman, i.e. the Brahman separate from the 
individual souls) (is the creator); (the existence of which separate 
Brahman we learn) from the declaration of difference. 

And because the case is analogous to that of stones, etc. (the 
objections raised), cannot be established. 

If you object on the ground of the observation of the employment 
(of instruments); (we say), No; because as milk (transforms itself, 
so Brahman does). 

And (the case of Brahman is) like that of gods and other beings 
in ordinary experience. 

Either the consequence of the entire (Brahman undergoing 
change) has to be accepted, or else a violation of the texts declaring 
the Brahman to be without parts. 

Brahma Sutras, IT, i, 22-26. 


If the Sfitrakara had believed in the Maya doctrine it is strange 
that he should have employed these figures of speech. The illustra¬ 
tion of the milk turning into curds (kshiravad dhi) can hardly be 
likened to Brahman projecting the illusive appearance of this 
world. And the illustration following, about 'The gods and the 
like'' creating (mysteriously enough) real things, certainly reminds 
one of the Vedic conception of maya; but it can hardly be taken 
to imply the mayavada of Sankara. 

We have yet to consider one significant Sutra where the word 
maya itself actually occurs. 


But it is mere maya; on account of the true nature (of the soul) 
not being fully manifested. 


Brahma Sutras, III, 2, 3. 


The weight of evidence is very strongly in favour of our con¬ 
cluding that Badarayana did not use the term here in the 
Sankarite sense. The meaning that Ramanuja gives to the term 
in this particular passage seems adequate enough to bring out 
the full context. The word would then mean a wonderful thing, 
not illusory, however. Such a meaning is in accord with the use 
of the word maya in the Vedas, and as late as the SvetaSvatara 
Upanishad and the Bhagavad Gita, both of which we know are 
in all probability later than the Sutras. 

The Brahman of the Sutrakara is not an abstract principle, 
but the "highest Person"; he is the operative as well as the 
material cause of the world; he is different from the individual 
soul though he is its inner controller (antaryamin); he is not 
conceived of as Brahman, the absolute on the plane of the 
transcendental and as I^vara, the personal God of religion, on 
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the plane of the empirical. And in the only place where the term 
Maya is actually used, it most certainly does not convey the 
meaning it later acquires in classical Vedanta. Therefore, it is 
difficult to say that the Brahma Sutras hold to the doctrine of 
illusion. 


3 

THE KARIKAS OF GAUDAPADA 

In addition to Badarayana’s Sutras, the oldest work on Vedanta 
Philosophy, from the standpoint of absolute monism, is the 
Karikas on the Mandukya Upanishad by Gaudapada. Gaudapada 
is the earliest exponent of Kevaladvaita, and a noteworthy figure 
in the tradition which Sankara inherited. It is Gaudapada who 
for the first time in Vedantic tradition emphatically maintains 
that, since there is but one Reality, the Brahman alone, every¬ 
thing else is necessarily illusion. 

There is no doubt that Sankara took over this absolute monism 
from Gaudapada, and made it the basis of his own interpretation 
of the Vedanta. Indeed, Sankara acknowledges in grateful terms 
his deep indebtedness to his great master. Concluding a com¬ 
mentary that Sankara wrote on Gaudapada's Karikas, he says: 
*'He (Sankara) adores by falling at the feet of that great guru 
(GaudapMa), the adored of his adorers, who, on finding all the 
people sinking in the ocean made dreadful by the crocodiles of 
re-birth, out of kindness for all people, by churning the great 
ocean of the Veda with his great churning rod of wisdom, re¬ 
covered what lay deep in the heart of the Veda, and is hardly 
attainable even by the immortal gods.'’^ 

Gaudapada flourished at a time when the influence of idealistic 
schools of Buddhism was predominant. In the sixth and the 
seventh centuries of our era, Buddhist scholasticism was at its 
height. The influence of A^vaghosha, Nagarjuna, Asanga and 
Vasub^^hu was pronouncStT"eveiTlh Brahman“ 15 irclesrii^ hear 
"oTlnany learned Brahmans having turned Buddhists in conse¬ 
quence. It is not impossible that Gauejapada was attempting to 
effect a compromise between the idealism of Buddhism and the 
monism of the Upanishads, ‘‘to combine in one whole the negative 
logic of the Madhyamakas with the positive idealism of the 
Upanishads"'. 

It is significant, nevertheless, that Gauejapada should have 
selected one of the smallest Upanishads—the Mandukya—and the 
Upanishad which had much to say about dreams, as the basis 
* Sankara's Bhdshya on the K&rik&s, Ananda^rama edition, p. 214. 
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for expounding his system of the Vedanta. Thus he makes sure 
of the sanction of orthodoxy and, at the same time, secures for 
himself perfect freedom to express his own views. 

Gaucjapada's treatise consists of four distinct sections: the 
Agama, in which the text of the Mandukya Upanishad is ex¬ 
plained; Vaiiathya (Unreality;, where the phenomenal nature of 
the world is dealt with; Advaita (Monism), wdiich establishes the 
validity of the monistic theory of reality; Aldtasunti (quenching 
the fire-brand), which deals with the logicality of idealism, thus 
demonstrating the illusory character of sense-experience. 

In the first section, Gaudapada enumerates three states of 
consciousness as sketched in the Mandukya Upanishad: the 
vaiiva nara dtman, when the experiencer is awake; the taijasa 
diman, when he is in the dream state; sushnpti, state of deep 
sleep, when there is absence of all determinate knowledge. But 
there is also a fourth state of the self, says Gaudapada, which is 
described as unseen (adrista), unrelated (avyavaharyam), un- 
graspable (agrahyam), indefinable (alakshana), unthinkable (acint- 
yam), unspeakable (avyapadesya). In that state the self is alone, 
the very quintessence of “being'' (ekatmapratyayasara), all 
appearances having vanished (prapancopasama), and in such 
beatific being, the soul is quiescent (bantam), good (sivam), non¬ 
dual (advaita). This last state of the self alone is real; the other 
states are illusions. 

“As in dream, so in waking, the objects seen are unreal. 

It is only a relative difference in unreality. Life as a whole is a 
waking dream.* To prove the unreality (vaitathyam) of the external 
objects of our perception, Sankara, commenting on this statement 
of Guadapada, arranges that particular verse 3 in the form of a 
syllogism. “Things seen in the waking state are not true: this is 
the proposition (pratijna); because they are seen: this is the 
reason (hetu); just as things seen in a dream are not true, so the 
property of l 3 eing seen belongs in like manner (to things seen) in 
the walang state: this is the application of the reason; therefore 
things seen in the waking state are also untrue: this is the con¬ 
clusion (nigamana ).*'3 Things seen in a dream differ from those 
seen in waking in that the former ai'e reduced in size, because 
they are within (the body of the dreamer). But there is no differ¬ 
ence in so far as both are “seen", and are “untrue".4 Both are 
illusory creations of the self. 

Gau(Japada goes still further. The subject, or the receiver of 
these various objective representations, the individual soul, is 
itself unreal. What is real is the Atman alone, and that has already 

* Gau<}apd.da, Kdrikds, II, 4. * Ibid,, II, 31. 

3 Ibid,, II, 4. 4 H. Jacobi, xxxiii, p. 52. 
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been described as static, absolute perfection, undifferentiated 
and objectless. Gaudapada describes it as all-pervading aka^a, 
space. Jiva, the individual soul, is like space enclosed in a jar. 
When the jar is broken the “individuated'' space (ghataka^a) is 
lost in the universal space (mahaka^a). So the illusion of the 
individual soul is dispelled when the accidents of name and form 
are understood as unreal; it is then merged into the Whole of 
undifferentiated Being. But for all practical purposes we may 
treat the individual soul as distinct from the Atman.* 

“As the movement of burning charcoal", says Gaudapada, “is 
perceived as straight or curved, so it is the movement of con¬ 
sciousness that appears as the perceiving and the perceived. All 
the attributes (e.g. straight or curved) are imposed upon the 
charcoal fire, though in reality it does not possess them; so also 
all the appearances are imposed upon consciousness (of indi¬ 
viduals), though in reality they do not possess them."^ Birth, 
death, and all events of life are merely appearances. There are 
no such things in reality. The acid test of the real nature of 
anything is its abiding characteristic of persisting for all time in 
absolute self-existence. So Gaudapada argues that what possesses 
a beginning and has an end, for the reason that it was naught at 
the beginning and so also at the end, cannot necessarily have any 
existence. This sense-world and the men who people it are all 
unreal. 

Gaudapada also claims that there can be neither cause nor 
effect. In fact, causation is an impossibility. “Nothing", he writes 
in the Karikas, “is produced either by itself or by another, nor 
is anything in fact produced, whether it be being, or non-being, 
or either. "3 It is interesting to read Sankara's gloss on this passage. 
“In fact," comments Sankara, “the being produced by something 
is impossible to establish in any manner. Nothing is bom of 
itself, i.e. from its own form. Nothing can reproduce itself, as a 
jar a jar. Nor is anything produced from something else, as 
cloth from a jar; and another cloth from the first; and nothing 
can be born of itself and of another for obvious reasons; for 
a jar and a cloth cannot together produce either the one or 
the other. "4 All becoming is unreal, valid only in the empirical 
world. In reality there is no difference at all (nasti bhedah 
katarhcana )5 between Brahman and Jivatma, God and the 
World. 

* Gau<lap&da’s K&vikas, III, 3--14. 

> Ibid., IV, 39 ft. Cf. Das Gupta, I, 428, also Shastri, Doctrine of Maya, 
p. 84. 3 Ibid., IV, 22. 4 Ibid., Ill, 15; cf. Ill, 9 and III, 24. 

5 Sankara's commentary on the K&rikd, Ananda^rama series, 1928, 
No. 10, p. 178. 
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4 

gaudapada’s interpretation of the world 

AS MAYA 

From the very outset of his treatise, Gaudapada takes a 
negative attitude towards the world of sense-experience. By 
analysing the individual self at its three stages of consciousness, 
he proves that all experience of externals is fundamentally of 
the same nature as dreams. He shows that any object, presented 
to the consciousness, cannot be real. He, therefore, argues that 
since the make-up of things perceived (even if thought of in 
terms of causality) is not intelligible, they cannot be real. And 
finally, he points out that, since they have a beginning and an 
end, they cannot be real. What, then, is the world? Illusion, 
Maya, answers Gaudapada. 

The wo rd , niaya. which occurs so very rarely in philosophical 
discussions so far in Indian thought, is *‘found in no fewer than 
^xteen passages in his (Guadapada's) KariM, and one whole 
chapter is entitled 3 ^itathya^ In one place he 

says, “Maya alone is all this (world of) "duality; the real being 
the non-dual“ (mayamatram idam dvaitam advaitam paramartha- 
tah),* In another passage he states, “As dream or magic (Maya) 
or fata morgana is the entire cosmos regarded by those versed in 
the Vedantas “.3 Or again, “The Atman imagines himself by 
himself through the power of his maya.“4 Maya is also said to be 
the beginningless, cosmic principle which hides reality from the 
vision of man. 5 

But Gaudapada doesjriot systematically develop the idea of 
the world as an illusion: TiFdoeSi'not propound a doctrine of 
Maya, as does Sankara. He uses the word with a freedom and 
lati tud e of meaning at times signifying magic, at dther^imes the 
apparent aream-like nature of sense-experience, and also to 
indicate that any connection at all between the world and the 
Ultimate cannot be rationally sustained. It is all a mystery 
(maya), how this unreal, changing world of sense-experience 
could rest on the real, changeless Ultimate Principle. A careful 
study of the Karika leaves one with the serious doub t if Gaudapada 
was interested in e^ablishing the sole reality pF the^ 
seems to be more concerned in proving the unreality of the 
world . To him, therefore, the term maya helps esFablisli the 
illusory, multiplicity of life rather than the sole reality of the 

» Urquhart, The Ved&nta and Modern Thought, p. 47. 

» Gu^apS.da's KSrikd, II, 17. 3 Ibid., II, 31. 

4 Ibid., II, 13; cf. Ill, 10. 5 Ibid., I, 16, “m&yShaisti". 
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Ultimate. It is the negative aspect of the formula of maya that 
fascinates the mind of Gaudapada. 

This is not surprising, because he is a thoroughgoing subjective 
idealist. In Karika IV, 24, a Realist contends that ideas and 
feelings would not arise if they were not caused by external 
objects. The opponent, in Karika IV, 25-37, shows the unreason¬ 
ableness of assuming objects existing beside and independent of 
ideas (prajnapti citta). This refutation, even Sankara in his 
commehfary concedes, is *‘the argument of the Buddhists of the 
Vijhanavadin school, who combat the opinion of the realists 
(bahyarthavadin), and the Acarya (i.e. Gaudapada) agrees with 
him thus far’\ But Gaudapada seems to go further and deny the 
reality of the individual consciousness itself; he accepts apparently 
the position of the Buddhist school of Sunyavadins, and the 
theory of ultimate void. For the next verse (IV, 28) reads: 
‘Therefore the idea (citta) docs not originate, nor does the 
object of the idea originate; those who pretend to recognize the 
originating of ideas may as well recognize the trace (of birds) in 
the air.'' However, GaudapMa does not stop with “the void": 
the dkdsa is equated with the Upanishadic Atman. Since the 
whole process of arriving at the ultimate Atman is through a 
; series of negations, the actual affirmation of the sole reality of 
I the Atman, as well as the ultimate release into it, is also conse- 
yjuently negativistic. The influence of Buddliist thought is 
quite evident in Gaudapada's method, and in his theory of the 
world and of salvation. It is only his theory of reality that is 
Upanishadic. The Vedantic methodology, as in the Sutras of 
Badarayana, as in all later apologetic, was to affirm the sole 
reality of Brahman first and then to establish, in some w^ay, 
the relative reality of the world in relation to it. GaiKjlapada, 
following the Buddhist scholiasts, proves the unrealfty of Jhe 
world first and then clutches at the sole reality of the Atman 
of the Upanishads to save himself from being lost in the void 
of his making. 

But his influence on the later development of Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy is important, for this reason. He had very successfully 
proved the world of sense-experience to be unreal. But Gaudapada, 
in so doing, had come perilously near denying all validity to the 
religious quest! He did not emphasize the nature of the sole 
Ultimate Reality, nor suggest any theory of the relation that 
existed between it and this illusory world of beings and things. 
Sankara makes up for this deficiency. Sankara makes Brahman 
the Absolute, undiffenmtiated, objectless Being. He somehow 
connects that Absolute with the illusory world. The world is 
maya, created by the maya Sakti of ISvara, the empirical 
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‘'counterfeit-presentment'' of the Absolute Brahman. The world 
is made empirically real. The soul of the individual is ultimately 
identified with Brahman Itself. And salvation, instead of the 
negative extinction of the fire-brand of Guadapada's picturesque 
metaphor, becomes a positive absorption into the Absolute which 
is pure saccidananda, Being, Intelligence and Bliss. 

The Hindu Upanishadic bias of Gi^apada makes him hesitate 
tp use the term sunya (void); although ne uses other Buddhist 
terihs in expounding his philosophy. This is significant. He 
shrinks from the unpleasing prospect of ending in a meaningless 
void. Instead he uses tlie term maya, which, as we have seen, 
has had a Hindu religious background. That term occurs even 
in the Vedanta Sutras, which was in existence when Gaudapada 
wrote his Karika.^ Gaudapada thus laid the foundations for the 
mayavada doctrine which i 5 ankara later elaborated. 

The Buddhist Sunyavada undoubtedly influenced the birth of 
the Mayavada doctrine of Vedantism. But it is not a case of 
wholesale borrowing. Had it been so, the world would have ended 
in an ultimate sunya (void), in Vedanta also. On the other hand, 
the Vedantin's world as maya is very definitely connected by 
maya^akti with the Ultimate Brahman; to that extent it is real. 
Still, the world is all maya: not primarily because it is illusion, 
but because it is inexplicable (anirvacaniya); it baffles all explana¬ 
tion in terms of human concepts. 

Both Jacobi^ and Sukhtankar 3 claim that the mayavada is a 
Vedantic adaptation of the Sunyavada of Buddhist scholasticism. 
It may be. But we must not forget that both Hindu Monism and 
Buddhist schools of idealism are ultimately traced to a common 
fountain-head. 'To treat Buddhism as alien and unrelated to 
Upanishadic thought is persistently to misread India's religious 
history. "4 From the standpoint of organic development of thought, 
if we investigate the mayavada as a philosophic doctrine, we are 
forced to regard it certainly as a “growth" and not a ''gr^^it", 
“a development from within". And it i^eft to Sankara to bring 
out the implications of the doctrine as a tenet of the system of 
Advaita Vedanta in all its ramifications. 

Even before Sankara, we hear of a few scholars, Bhartrpra- 
pafica, Bhartrhari and Brahmadatta, of whom we know very 
little. 5 They are referred to in Yamuna's Siddhitraya (tenth cen¬ 
tury A.D.) as expounders of the Vedanta. Max Muller places the 

* Jacobi, J.A.O.S., xxxiii, p. 53, also J.A.O.S., xxxi, pp. 13 ff. 

» Ibid., xxxiii, p. 54. 

3 V. S. Sukhtankar, W.Z.K.M., xxii, pp. 136-139. 

4 S. Radhakrishnan, Vedanta, p. 38. 

5 V. A. Sukhtankar, W.Z.K.M., xxii, p. 137 n. 1. 
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date of Bhartrhari as a.d. 650.* His treatise, called Vakyapadi, 
is strongly idealistic in tone and maintains the phenomenality of 
the world. Bhartiprapanca is cited by SaAkara in the latter’s 
commentary on the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (V, i) as having 
held to the theory of dvaitddvaita or bheddbheda, whereby 
Brahman was explained to be as both *'one” and “dual” at the 
same time. 

These two trends of thought Sankara attempts to correlate in 
his theory of Maya. Brahman is One. The World is multiple. 
If the One alone is real there is a basic reality to this world of 
multiplicity. The ultimate is not a void. And since thc...warldJLS 
ultimately based on the Brahman, it cannot be a void; not in 
the lirial analysis. What is it then? Maya, says Sankara. 

* Max Muller, The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 90. 
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THE MAYA VADA OF SANKARA 

I 

SANKARA, THE MAN AND HIS WORK 

The obvious trend towards a rigorous non-dualism (advaita) 
implicit in Upanishadic texts had furnished a fruitful field of 
enquiry for the Hindu religious philosopher. But no serious 
attempt had yet been made to construct a coherent and self- 
consistent exposition of absolute monism based on those texts. 
The Vedanta Sutras, to be sure, in very clever, if too abstruse, 
aphorisms, had summarized the teachings of the Scriptures with 
that end in view. Their object was to show that the core of the 
Scriptures, the end (anta) of all the Veda, and their teachings, 
was essentially an advaitism (non-dualism). But the Sutras do 
not give the impression that such advaitism w^as regarded as 
altogether absolute: i^was more of the naTufe of a ‘'non-dualism' 

The laconic terseness of the Sutras had made them meaningless 
to the uninitiated. They had need of Bhashyas, or commentaries, 
to explain to the earnest student their “hidden mysteries"; and 
the very nature of the Sutras provided ample scope for variety 
of interpretation. Outstanding among these commentaries is 
the Bhashya of Sankara. 

The Sankara Bhashya is not a commentary in the usual sense 
of the word. “Its primary aim is not to elucidate a text (although 
it may do this with considerable thoroughness), but rather to 
construct a philosophy on the basis of the authoritative text 
selecteaTf 

The Sankara Bhashya is regarded as the most valuable and 
orthodox exposition of the Sutras from the standpoint of absolute 
monism, Kevalddvaita, With great ingenuity, remorseless logic, 
obvious sincerity, profound conviction and deep learning, but 
not without partisan prejudice and the unfortunate handicap of 
a “fundamentalist's" unquestioning dependence on scriptural 
authority, Sahkara unfolded tKTteaciungs of tKe Vedanta Sutras, 
as he understood them. 

The original Sutras are there. But the Bhashya stands on its 
own merits. It develops independently a really remarkable 
“system" of idealistic philosophy and an unflinching monistic 
metaphysics, both of which are characteristically Sankara's own. 

* W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and Modern Thought, Oxford, 1928, 
P- 51. 
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Particularly is this true of his exposition of the doctrine of maya. 
Sankara gave the doctrine that wealth of new meaning-content 
which it henceforth holds in classical Vedanta. With Sankara we 
enter upon a very significant stage in the history of the doctrine. 
His importance in our investigation cannot be over-estimated. 

The period of Sankara is now more or less definitely established, 
though there is a division of opinion as to when he died.^ Bhan- 
darkar, Pathak, Max Muller and Macdonell, among other scholars, 
are agreed that he was born circa a.d. 788 and died about a.d. 820, 
almost in the prime of manhood. 

We have many biographies of him; but the actual facts of his 
life are little known. “The misguided enthusiasm of later admirers, 
from whom every great person has reason to pray to be saved"',^ 
is largely responsible for the miraculous legends about him. So 
many are they that a factual account of his life and doings is 
difficult to obtain. 

But there is little doubt that he was born in Malabar, of a 
Nambudri Brahmin family, in a place called Kaladi. It is also 
very probable that he was a $akt a by birth .3 Early in life, he 
showed prodigious aptitude for"a1Sstract thinking, and, assuming 
the robes of a sannydsin, he renounced the world and travelled 
extensively in quest of knowledge and salvation. He probably 
studied under Govinda, who was a disciple of the great Gaucjapada. 
Thus, at the very beginning of his career, he came under the 
spell of the unflinching monistic doctrine of the Karikas. Being 
convinced of the validity of the Kevaladvaita, he set forth in 
quest of converts and to vindicate his cause before other 
scholars of the day. There is a story to the effect that he challenged 
Kumarila, the great exponent of the Purva Mimamsa. But 
Kumarila was then on his deathbed and passed the challenge on 
to his pupil, Mandana Mi^ra.4 Sankara is said to have disputed, 
for days together, with Mandana and his learned consort, and 
finally won them over to the Advaita. 

Sankara was not only an inveterate debater; he was a prolific 
writer as well. Many Vedantic treatises are attributed to him. 
His commentaries on the principal Upanishads, the Bhagavad 
Gita and the Vedanta Sutras, as well as two philosophic treatises 
called the Upadeiasahasri and Vivekacuddmani, provide us 

* Bhandarkar's Report on the Search for S.K.T. MSS., 1882, p. 15. 

Cf. K. B. Pathan, Indian Antiquary, 1882, xi, pp. also Sita Nath 

Datta, Sankaracharya, Calcutta, 1898, pp. 63-72. A note by H. H. Wilson: 
"Venkatesvara (J.R.A.S., 1916) would have him in a.d. 805-897, as he 
does not believe that Sankara died early.** 

* C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Life and Times of ^aiikara. 

3 Radhakrishnan, The Vedanta, Allen & Unwin, 1928, p. 14. 

4 Hiriyanna, J.R.A.S., April 1923; ibid., January 1924. 
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with the source material for his teachings. His other works are 
devotional manuals, in the form of popular hymns, addressed to 
various deities. These hymns, Dakshinamurthi Stoira, Harimide 
Stotra, Ananda lahari, and Saun^fyalahari, would give us to 
understand that Sankara was also deeply religious—from the 
vyavaharika (empirical) standpoint, as he would put it. 

There is a touching story of Sankara comforting his dying 
mother. When his scholarly words weighted with wisdom of the 
Advaita failed to console her, he sang the hymns of devotion to 
vSiva that his mother loved. And when she died, in open defiance 
of his monastic vows, he cremated the remains himself. 

Sankara was also a gifted religious organizer. Tradition has it 
that he established several Mutts, monastic institutions, for the 
study of the Scriptures; all of them to this day claim Sankara as 
their founder. After a brief, but strenuous, life of varied activity, 
he died at Kedarnath, in the Himalayas, at the early age of 32. 
Scholars agree in fixing the date of his death in a.d. 820, though " 
there is a strong tradition that it occurred thirty years later. 

“The life of Sankara“, says Professor Radhakrishnan, “makes 
a strong impression of contraries. He is a philosopher and a poet, 
a savant and a saint, a mystic and a religious reformer. Such 
diverse gifts did he possess that different images present them¬ 
selves, if we try to recall his personality. One sees him in youth, 
on fire with intellectual ambition, a stiff and intrepid debater; 
another regards him as a shrewd political genius, attempting to 
impress upon the people a sense of unity; for a third, he is a calm 
philosopher engaged in the single effort to expose the contra¬ 
dictions of life and thought with an unmatched incisiveness; 
for a fourth he is the mystic who declares that we a.re all^e^ 
than we know.“^ Such, indeed, was the versatile genius of Sankara. 


2 

THE PERIOD OF ^ANKARA 

Sankara lived in an age of religious ferment in Indian thought. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that his philosophic {speculations, as 
those of others before him in India, should be largely directed by 
the decidedly religious urge of the times. Philosophy in India had 
been at no time an intellectual pursuit per se; she was always the 
hand-maid of religion. The end and aim of all knowledge was 
to make deliverance (mukti) possible, Sankara's re-statement 
of the more acceptable way of release from the samsdra of 
* S. Radhakrishnan, The Vedanta, p. 16. 
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repeated lives, therefore, was but one of other solutions current 
in the field. 

Buddhism, it is true, had already begun to decline, but it had 
left behind heavy traces of its idealism. Buddhism had refused to 
recognize Ultimate Reality as other than a mere causal nexus, 
so it had not appealed to the Indian mind; but its interpretation 
of the world of change had gained acceptance among many 
orthodox Hindu thinkers. The two important schools of Buddhist 
thought at this time were the Sunyavdda and the Vijndnavada. 
As early as a.d. 200 with the rise of Mahdydna literature there 
emerged the doctrine of the “non-essentialness and voidness of 
all dhammas“, of feeling (vedana), concepts (saihjha), conforma¬ 
tions (sarhskaras), etc. To knmy and regard everything as. pure 
nothingness was the part of true wisdom (prajnaparamita). This 
doctrine had developed along two lines; the ^UCyavada or philo¬ 
sophic nihilism, and Viinanayada or pure idealism. The Sunya- 
vada maintains that all our ideas, if analysed, contain logical 
impossibilities or self-contradictions, and that, therefore, nothing 
real can underlie them. Moreover, that upon which our ideas are 
based is a “void“ (sunya, nirupakhya). This system was founded 
by Nagarjuna who lived about the end of the second century of 
our era.* The Vijhanavadins tried to elucidate the phenomena 
of consciousness of externality as eventually traceable to “be- 
^ginnipgljess illusory ideas'* or instincts of the mind (vasana). They 
contend tlSat cc^cioii^negs (vijnana) alone was real. This school 
was established Dy Asahga and fils younger brother Vasubandhu 
who is reputed to have flourished during the latter part of the 
fifth century a.d.^ iSahkara was impressed by this Buddhist 
theory of appearance, but he felt that we should not stop with 
proving the unsatisfactoriness of phenomena; we ought to go 
further and get to know the nature of the permanent background 
embodying all values in the universe. 

Jainism, unlike its contemporary, was far from being decadent 
at this time. In fact, it was at the zenith of its influence. The 
Jains did not admit the authority of the Vedas, but placed a 
great deal of value on common-sense experience. All things, they 
held, could be divided into two groups—^living jiva and material 
ajtva. As pluralistic realists, they believed in an infinite number 
of souls, substantial and eternal, which “in reality occupy innu¬ 
merable space-points in our mundane world (lokaksha), have 

* His date is established by a poem of Aryadeva, a contemporary; internal 

evidence in the poem (edited in 1898) points to early third 

century a.d. 

* Takakusu, Bulletin de Vl£cole Frangaise d*Extreme Orient, 1904, iv, 
PP- 53 ff- 
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limited size (madhyama-parimana) and are neither all-pervasive 
(vibhu) nor atomic (anu).* Ajiva or Pudgala is matter consisting 
of atoms, which are without size; it is eternal. All material things 
are, in the ultimate analysis, due to the combination of atoms. 
What is (sat) is neither that which is static and absolutely un¬ 
changeable nor the phenomena which are constantly being 
formed and re-formed in this dynamic world of Karma and 
Saihsara. The Jain conception of being is a compound of dhruva 
(permanency), utpada (addition of new characteristics) and 
vyava (the loss of some old qualities) all in terms of the common- 
sense experience of a critical realism, fundamentally pluralistic. 

In regard to the Jains, Sankara feels the need to vindicate the 
authority of the Scriptures that they denied. That is why, he 
held, the Jains slipped into the fallacy of believing in a plura¬ 
listic world which they conceived of in terms of everyday 
experience. 

Reference has already been made to Sankara's encounter with 
one of the greatest living exponents of the Mimamsikas of his day. 
Extr^gie religiQps ascetigisip^ h place to abstract specu¬ 

lations, as in tlie case of the Buddhists; even where the Upani- ? 
sliadic Brahmanites like Gaudapada and Govinda were concerned. ^ 
Neither asceticism nor speculation appealed to the religious man \ 
of the day; much less did they satisfy his religious needs. The | 
tendency was, therefore, to return to the ritualistic devotionalism / 
of the Vedic days, and the Karma Mimarhsika attempted to show ^ 
that salvation was through elaborate ritualism. According to 
Kumarila, the teacher of Mandana Misra, salvation was the 
effective neutralization of evil deeds by good (sacrificial) deeds, 
so that re-birth was made impossible. “To MImamsa, therefore, 
there is nojiod, no creatpr, no creation, no dissolution or pra- 
laya."^ Individual souls, eternal, omnipresent and many, in 
association with matter, according to the automatic workilig of- 
^ Karm a, kept this world going. Sankara felt keenly that this 
“Mimarhsika emphasis on Karma developed ritualism devoid of 
spirit “.3 

At this period, the Pallava dynasty was in power in South 
India.4 The earliest of these rulers had been Buddhists, but later 
successors were some Vishnuites, and some Saivites. Under their 
regime, peace and prosperity were restored by the central govern¬ 
ment. Religion flourished; religious festivals and temple worship, 
inspired by Pifranic Hinduism, spread. Saiyite^ saints XA^iy 
and Vishnuite devotees (Alvars) were already making tfieif^ 

* Das Gupta, Indian Philosophy, Cambridge, 1922, vol. i, p. 189. 

• Ihid„ i, p. 403. 3 Radhakrishnan, The Vedanta, p. 15, 

4 V. A. Smith, The Oxford History of India, Oxford, 1920, pp. 207-210. 
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gospel of Bhakti-devotion popular and powerful. Popular cults 
were given the sanction of orthodoxy, and local deities were 
included in the Hindu pantheon. Brahmanism was being trans¬ 
formed into the Hinduism of later days. 

When Sankara assumed the role of a religious reformer and 
systematic philosopher, he had to take into account all these 
contemporary factors. He attacks with violent polemic other 
viewpoints (dar^ana), and with equal vigour defends his own 
theory. All the time he is also himself assimilating and re-inter¬ 
preting many of the religious and philosophic tenets which 
prevailed in his day. His sy.stem is intended to meet the needs of 
the head and the heart, of the metaphysician and the man on the 
street. 

This comprehensive outlook which takes in every possible 
difference in religious needs and demands, conditioned by the 
social and cultural background of the heterogeneous population 
of a vast country, is a peculiar characteristic of Hindu “tolerance*'. 
To the student of the history of religion this tendency presents 
no little difficulty. Hinduism, at any period in its history, is a 
glorious confusion of religious notions and philosophic concepts 
coucTied in terms which are used interchangeably by different 
schools and sects. In each case the exact connotation is only to be 
gained by study of the context; and the context is variously 
explained by commentators, though all of them claim the sanction 
of the Scriptures. 

Sankara was no exception. He too is handicapped by the pre¬ 
vailing tendency which accorded ultimate validity not to re^ 
but to the Scriptures. So much so that Prof. Das Gupta is inclined 
to believe that all that Sankara cared for was to “show that his 
interpretation was the only interpretation that was faithful to 
the Upanishads, and that its apparent contradictions with ex¬ 
perience could in some way be explained. ... He was not writing 
a philosophy in the modern sense of the term, but giving us the 
whole truth as taught and revealed in the Upanishads and not 
simply as a system spun by a clever thinker, which may errone¬ 
ously appear to be quite reasonable,"* 

Sankara, himself, repeatedly draws our attention in his Bhashya 
to his dependence on the authority and validity of the Scriptures. 
“As the thoughts of men", he argues, “are altogether unfettered, 
reasoning which disregards the holy texts, and rests on individual 
opinion only has no proper foundation."* And, again, “On account 
of the diversity, of men's opinions, it is impossible to accept mere 
reaseming^as haying a sure foundation."3 So, he argues, “the fact 

* Das Gupta, Indian Philosophy, i, p. 434. 

» iaihharahhashya, xxxiv, p. 314. 
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of everything having its self in Brahman (for instance) cannot be 
grasped without the aid of the scriptural passage, 'That art 
Thou' 

Bondage to the. letter of the Scriptures and to the authority 
of Revelation is not easily reconciled with the spirit of investiga¬ 
tion that should be characteristic of true philosophy. If Sankara 
appeals to the final court of the Upanishads and shuts up his 
opponent, his followers similarly appeal to Sankara, in turn, and 
effectively prevent further unprejudiced inquiry. It comes about, 
eventually, that Sankara, to the Advaitin at any rate, is looked 
upon as the final authority on the Vedanta. 

Even so enthusiastic an admirer as Deussen is forced to admit 
that Sankara's close adherence to the authority of the Upanishads 
and the textual sequence of the Sutras greatly hampers the 
internal consistency of his own exposition. It mars the coherence 
and completeness that the system otherwise would have had.* 
And, not often, Sankara himself realizes that adhering closely 
to the Upanishadic texts is irksome, especially when he is aiming 
at proving his point, viz. that the Upanishads teach but one 
thing, absolute Monism. So, when he realizes internal disharmony 
between the texts themselves, he arbitrarily scraps the one or the 
other of the conflicting passages as he finds convenient. For 
instance, in discussing the "non-qualitative", as against the 
"qualitative" Brahman, which is also referred to in the Upani¬ 
shads, he says: "There being a conflict between the two passages, 
we . . . decide that the texts referring to Brahman as devoid of 
qualities are of greater force, because they are later in order than 
those which speak of Brahman as having qualities. Thus every¬ 
thing is settled. "3 

In approaching Sankara, therefore, we should bear in mind 
that he was conditioned by his times. He set about his task of 
interpreting the Vedanta with the characteristic Hindu tolerance 
which can admit of diverse solutions to the same problem, readily 
assimilating what in contemporary thought was reconcilable 
with his advaitism. Sankara was anxious to find some way of 
including everyone within the pale of Hinduism. He was willing 
to concede to the popular mind, without giving umbrage to the 
"elect"; he was no less eager to uphold the authority of the 
Scriptures, the Sruti and the Smriti, as the ultimate source of 
true religious knowledge, and to refute the "free-thinking" of the 
dissenting Buddhists and Jains. 

* xliv, p. 316. 

* Deussen, The System of the Vedctnta^ Open Court, 1912, p. 220. 

3 Thibaut, &whhavahhdshya, S.BM,, xlviii, p. 26. 
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5ankara*s universe 

Sankara's approach to the problem of the riddle of the universe 
is inspired by his religious conviction of the sole, ultimate reality 
of the Brahman. In the final analysis, this is an assumption with 
Sankara for which he finds authority in the Scriptures. “ This 
conviction of the sole reality of the Brahman provides the 
starting-point of Sankara’s speculation. Therefore, unlike his 
guru, Gaudapada, he starts with a positive affirmation of what is 
real and argues from the sole reality of the Brahman to the 
obvious unreality of all other than it. This is decidedly a more secure 
procedure than that which Gaudapada follows in his Karikas. 
Gaudapada does just the reverse. He first disproves the reality of 
what cannot of its nature be real, and finding himself faced with 
a 'Void", equates that "void" with the Upanishadic Brahman. 

Not so Sankara. Every time he talks about the unreality of 
the world of sense-experience he is endeavouring to prove the 
sole reality of the Brahman. His Brahman is an absolute Being, 
devoid of qualities, the "wholly other". It has no genus) it is 
characterized by no attributes; it does not act; it is related to 
nothing else. "The highest Self", says Sankara, "is eternally pure, 
intelligent and free, never changing, one only, not in contact 
with anything, and devoid of form."^ It is the negative of every¬ 
thing that is positively cognized. So that it could only be described, 
in the words of the Scripture, as Neti, neti (Not thus, not so). 
"A conception negative in form . . . the symbol (ideogram) for a 
content or meaning which, if absolutely unutterable", says a 
German student of the Vedanta (in another connection ),3 "is 
none the less in the highest degree positive." To quote another 
German scholar, "Brahman is the last unknowable origin of the 
existent.''4 I t is n ot Being, whiqh, possesses intelligence as an 
attrijfeute merely^tls itself pure intelligenpe or selF-iIIuminousness.^ 
Itjs thought wkl^^^^ any objjects, and it can itself never become 
an object of consciousness. It is untrammelled and infinite, 
essentially blissful and peaceful in the sense of being free from all 
influence of variety and change. This eternal "I", according to 
Sankara, refuses to become an object. If it enters into knowledge 
at all, it can only be as it is experienced—the "empirical self". 
In that case, it ceases to be that which we want to know; we 
"know" it only as something other than it really is. 

' SaAkarahhdshya, xxxiv, p. 355; cf. ibid., pp. 300, 306, 307. 

» Ibid., p. 190. 3 Rudolph Otto, Idea of the Holy, p. 189. 

4 Deussen, System of the Vedanta, p. 131. 
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How, then, can this constant Subject be ever known, if at all ? 
Not “known" certainly, answers Sankara; but intuitively realized. 
For the individual self, the jiva, according to the Scriptures, is in 
essence one with the Brahman.* That is the significance of the 
Upanishadic passage “That art thou".^ In this connection, 
Sankara expounds his two orders of “Knowledge", the “higher" 
(paravidya) and the “lower" (aparavidya). The former mystically, 
and immediately, apprehends the true nature of rt'ality; not 
through the categories of the senses, but by a process pf abstrac¬ 
tion based on a series of negations of common-sense experience 
and relations of every day generally associated with the world- 
life. This process is made possible by a technique of devout 
meditation. By penetrating deeper and deeper inwards, as it 
were, the seeker would discover that his real Self is the Self of the 
Universe. The practical motive of release is, of course, the sole 
urge for acquiring this identity consciousness. “If he sees in the 
Self, consisting of bliss, even a small difference in the form of 
non-identification", warns Sankara, “then, he finds no release 
from the fear of transmigratory existence. But when he, by the 
cognition of absolute identity, finds absolute rest in the Self,, 
consisting of bliss, then he is freed from the fear of transmigratory 
existence. "3 More emphatically, in a later passage, he declares, 
“As, therefore, the individual soul and the highest Self differ in 
name only, it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has 
for its object the absolute oneness of the two; it is senseless to 
insist (as some do) on a plurality of. Selves and to maintain that 
the individual self is different from the highest Self, and the 
highest Self from the individual self."4 

Safikara interprets the Upanishads as teaching the absolute 
identity of the Ultimate Principle (Brahman) and the ultimate 
individual ego (the Atman). This is the “higher" wisdom which 
leads to final emancipation from the round of re-births. As such, 
this “higher" wisdom is not only totally distinguished from the 
“lower" wisdom: the two vidyas are both clearly stated to be 
mutually exclusive. 5 They are as separate as dreams and waking 
experience. Just as when we awake we do not trouble to pursue 
a dream, but forget about it entirely, so when the true knowledge 
arises, “the world of effects, with the means and objects of right 
knowledge and its results of action, is untrue. But, at the same 
time, Sankara takes care to add that “as long as true knowledge 
does not present itself, there is no reason why the ordinary course 

» Sa^hkarabhUshya, xxxiv, p. 195. 

* Cf. Kafka, Up., Ill, i; Muik 4 ., Ill, i, i ; $vet., IV, 6, 7. 

3 Saiikarabhdshya, S.B.E., xxxiv, p. 71. ♦ Ibid., p. 282. 

5 Ibid., p. 323. ^ Ibid., p. 324. 
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of secular and religious activity should not hold on undisturbed'*.* 
This, according to Sankara, is the *'lower" wisdom. And, true 
to the Indian tradition which puts the claims of religion upper¬ 
most, he bases the entire distinction between the esoteric, tran¬ 
scendental knowledge of the identity-consciousness with the 
Ultimate and the esoteric, empirical knowledge which takes the 
world of multiple relations at face value on the fact that the 
former leads to release from samsdra while the latter does not. 
For this reason alone, it is a mistake to state that the two orders 
of knowledge of Sankara are the same as the Kantian distinction 
between the noumenal and the phenomenal. While Kant remains 
content to be agnostic about the phenomenal, Sankara is openly 
condemnatory. "It is a pity", Kant would say, "we are handi¬ 
capped in our intellectual pursuits by the categories of our human 
circumstances. But that is the most we can achieve." On th(' 
other hand, Sankara says, "This is a matter of life and death. 
Be warned. Your intellectual activities are misleading. They 
proceed from a wrong principle. To trust them is the worst you 
can do. They will keep you bound to endless lives and deaths." 
So we must bear in mind, in studying Sankara, that his is a 
practical quest for release from this world of rebirths; that his 
conception of "right" and "wrong" is based upon whether or not 
any relationship we enter into in life works towards or against 
that end of moksha; and that his ultimate criterion of truth is 
purely metaphysical, what is of absolute validity, what of its 
very nature is incapable of verification in the here and now. 

But how can we completely ignore this world we find ourselves 
in? Our everyday relations demand that we recognize their 
demand on us to act, whether we like it or not. Sankara was not 
unaware of this demand; he therefore develops his "lower" 
wisdom for the benefit of those still unenlightened in the "higher", 
as also for the benefit of the enlightened who cannot cut them¬ 
selves off from life. 

At the very outset, in his Bhashya, Sankara makes it clear 
that the world of sense-experience is not ultimately real. The 
object of knowledge is the external world. It includes intelligent 
nature, organic bodies with their sense organs, internal organs, 
and the object of the senses. The subject is the universal Self 
whose nature is pure intelligence. These two cannot interact. 
Their respective spheres of action are the notion of the "Thou" 
(the Non-Ego) and the "I" (the Ego) which are opposed to each 
other as much as darkness and light and so cannot be identified. 
Still less can their respective attributes be identified. Hence it 
follows that it is wrong to superimpose upon the subject—whose 
» Saitkaribhdshya, xxxiv, p. 324. 
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Self is intelligence, and which has for its sphere the notion of the 
Ego—the object whose sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego, and 
the attributes of the object; and, vice versa, to superimpose the 
subject, and the attributes of the subject on the object.^ In spite 
of this, Sankara admits that it is so inherently natural (naisargika) 
for men to “superimpose upon each the cliaracteristic nature and 
the attributes of the other, and thus . . . to make use of such 
expressions as ‘That am T, ‘That is mine’etc.^ “This super¬ 
imposition", adds Sankara, “thus defined, learned men consider 
to be Nescience (avidya), and the ascertainment of the true 
nature of that which is (the Self) by means of the discrimination 
of that (which is superimposed on the Self), they call knowledge 
(vidya )."3 

The “lower" wisdom (aparavidya), from the standpoint of 
ultimate validity, is really Nescience, ignorance of the saving 
“higher" wisdom. Therefore, it is avidya, as against vidya. While 
men are in this state of avidya, it is natural (naisargika) to form 
erroneous empirical concepts by the transference of the subject 
on the object (and vice versa), and to act under that misappre¬ 
hension. But since the false transference does not in the slightest 
degree affect the true nature of things (vastusvarupam), the 
world of sense-perceptions in which all these transferences are 
effected, as well as the individual souls, the jiva, that mistake 
these erroneous empirical concepts and act on them, are all from 
the ultimate standpoint maya, illusory. 

Nevertheless, “all empirical action is true", conceded Sankara, 
“so long as the knowledge of the Self is not reached; just as the 
action in dreams before waking takes place. As long as the “know¬ 
ledge" of the unity with the true Self is not reached, one does not 
have a consciousness of the unreality of the procedure connected 
with standards and objects of knowledge and fruit of works. But 
every creature under a designation of “I" and “mine" mistakes 
mere transformations for the Self and for the characteristics of 
the Self, and on the other hand leaves out of consideration 
their original Brahman-selfhood; therefore, before the conscious¬ 
ness of identity with the Brahman, all worldly and Vaidic 
(ritualistic) actions are justified."4 So long as sense experi¬ 
ence lasts we have empirical consciousness of a phenomenal 
universe. But such a universe possesses no ultimate metaphysical 
validity, because the whole objective order of the external 
universe (Maya) resides in the realm of Avidya, Nescience. The 
transcendent, absolute consciousness, the Brahman, takes no 

* ia'fikarahMshya, xxxiv, p. 3, * Ibid., p. 4. 3 Ibid., p. 9. 

4 Vedanta Sutras with Saihkara's Commentary, Bibl. Indica., Calcutta, 
vol. i, p. 488. 
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account of the dynamic aspect of experience. However noble and 
elevating as empirical data in the pragmatic external order, 
nothing in it has any ultimate validity in the transcendental 
realm of Absolute Being. 

How then is the world accounted for? For all practical purposes 
it is real: but ultimately it is unreal. It is Maya, an illusion due 
to Avidydy Nescience, Maya conceals objectively the ultimate 
identity of all phenomena; subjectively (from the standpoint 
of the jwa) it is responsible for the individuating of multiple 
existences. ‘'Belonging to the Self, as it were", says Sankara, 
"there are name and form, the figments of Nescience, not to be 
defined either as being (i.e. Brahman), nor as different from it, 
the germs of the entire expanse of the phenomenal world, called 
in Sruti and Smriti the illusion (Maya), power (Sakti), or nature 
(Prakriti) of the omniscient Lord (Isvara). . . . He (the I^vara) 
stands in the realm of the phenomenal in the relation of a ruler 
to the so-called jivas (individual selves) which indeed are one 
with his own self, but are limited by aggregates of instruments 
of action (i.e. bodies) produced from name and form, the presenta¬ 
tions of Nescience. Hence the Lord's being a Lord (ISvara), his 
omniscience, his omnipotence, etc., all depend on the limitations 
due to the adjuncts whose Self is Nescience; while in reality none 
of these qualities belong to the Self whose true nature is cleared, 
by right knowledge, from all adjuncts whatever."* In other words, 
the entire world of illusion, Maya, is substantially ISvara (the 
"Highest Lord") in multiple names and forms; Isvara manifest 
as various individuals is empirically real but transcendentally 
unreal. It follows, then, that the Isvara himself is of the "lower" 
order of knowledge. In the final analysis, he too is not real! 

Sankara could not stop there. He had to connect somehow the 
world of Maya with its multiplicity of individual ndmarupa 
(name and form) and the Ultimate Brahman which alone is. The 
Brahman is, indeed, the final Self of all these fictitious selves 
(Jivas) in our empirical world. Sankara boldly proclaims that the 
supreme reality of the Brahman itself is the basis of the world. 

"By that element of plurality," he says, "which is the creation 
of Avidya characterized by name and form, which is evolved as 
well as non-evolved, which is not to be defined either as existing 
or non-existing. Brahman becomes the basis of this entire changing 
world; although in its true, real nature it remains unchanged 
beyond the phenomenal universe.But this ultimate truth of 
the Brahman being the "basis of this dynamic world of experience" 
is not realized: not because of the inadequacy of human faculties 

» $ankarabhashya, S.B.E., xxxiv, p. 329. 

» Ibid,, p. 352. Italics mine. 
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but ‘*due to the potency of an all-pervading principle of cosmic- 
ignorance/'* The Vedantist philosopher, thus, replaces our 
subjective ignorance by a cosmical ignorance, and transforms a 
psychological or epistemological principle into a metaphysical 
one. A disability connected with our human limitations is thus 
transformed into an ability to create a world. 

What, then, is this Avidya? Happel points out that, “the 
expression Avidya, especially if translated as Nescience, conceals 
the essence of the conception; for the negative exprcvssion leads 
us in a wrong direction, as if the word signified something negative 
and indicated merely defect. This is an error. Avidya is a mighty 
^ower, for through it arise the upadhis (limiting adjuncts), from 
whicii again came the aggregates of names and forms, and the 
instruments of our activity, and hence also suffering, birth, death, 
age, sickness, and so on."^ The whole world of phenomena is due 
to the power of Avidya. 

Sankara uses the term Avidya and Mdyd indiscriminately, and 
it is difficult to see just how he distinguished the two. Not only 
does he use them interchangeably, he attributes to Avidya the 
same functions which he ascribes to Maya. Thibaut concludes that 
Sankara identifies them both.3 D^ussen holds that to Sankara Avidya 
is the causal principle of the world of appearance while Maya is the 
effect# the appearance itself.4 It is true that later Vedantin of the 
school of Sankara make some such distinction; in Sankara's own 
thinking, however, Maya is both a principle of creation as well as 
the creation itself. But it is Maya as a principle of creation that is 
obviously identified with Avidya. Radhakrishnan offers another 
interpretation. “Avidya and Maya", says he, “represent the 
subjective and the objective sides of the one fundamental fact 
of experience. It is called avidya, since it is dissolvable by know¬ 
ledge; but the objective series is called may a, since it is coeternal 
^ wTfh the supreme personality, “ 

Pfbfil the standpoint of Vidyd, the saving knowledge of “Self"— 
realization, a-vidyd, is a negative concept. It implies the absence 
of such knowledge, the vidya. But as noted above, just as Vidya 
has the potency of immediately creating, ex opere operato, an 
identity-consciousness in the seeker, which merges him into the 
static perfection of the sole reality of the absolute Brahman, 
a-vidya also has a positive effect, which is equally potent. No less 
than the creation of the whole world of sense-experience, including 
God Himself (as distinguished from the Absolute Brahman), is 

» Frazer, Indian Thought, p. 88. 

» HaOTel, Grundanschauung der Inder, p. 89. 

3 Cf. &nkara*s Commentary on the Sutras, i, 45, 3. ii, i, 6. 

4 Ibid., ii, 1, 4, ii, I, 28. 
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due to its potency. This Avidya is not limited to the individual 
alone; it is not merely a subjective psychosis. It is inter-subjectiy^, 
and cosmic. It is Maya itself. As Urquhart puts it, *‘in universaliz¬ 
ing our ignorance (individual avidya), we are at the same time 
objectifying it; we are passing from the view of ignorance as an 
erroneous mental activity to a consideration of the objects 
pn'sented by that ignorance to us and to others.'’* However, this 
transition in Sankara’s own writing is not clearly distinguishable. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that Sankara uses the term 
Maya to signify the objective world of creation, including indi¬ 
vidual jivas and material nature (Prakriti). The world is charac¬ 
terized by '‘impurity” and "want of intelligence”.® 'Tt is impure 
because, being itself made up of pleasure, pain and dullness, it 
comprises in itself abodes of various character such as heaven, 
hell, and so on. It is devoid of intelligence because it is observed 
to stand to the intelligent principle in the relation of subserviency, 
being, apparently, the instrument of its own activity. ”3 

But, according to the Scripture, the Brahman is the "basis” 
of the world, as of everything else that is. Indeed, the Scriptures 
teach the doctrine of the "Brahman as the caxise of the world.” 
Does it not follow that the effect has to be considered as non- 
existing before its actual origination? No, answers Sankara. That 
consequence is not acceptable to the Vedantin, for he holds to 
the doctrine of the e^[g,g:t as already existing in the cause.4 Tbpre- 
fore, the world is "non-different from Brahman”. 5 

Sankara admits that the distinction between subject and 
object, the enjoyer and the object of enjoyment "may exist as 
in ordinary experience”. "We see, for instance,” explains Sankara, 
"that waves, foam, bubbles, and other modifications of the sea¬ 
water, exist, sometimes in the state of mutual separation, some¬ 
times in the state of conjunction, etc. From the fact of their 
being non-different from the sea-water, it does not follow that 
they pass over into each other; and, again, though they do not 
pass over into each other, still they are not different from the 
highest Brahman. ”6 

Commenting on the following sutra, Sankara adds: ''\nrealiiyy 
however, that distinction does not exist because there is under¬ 
stood to be non-difference (identity) of cause and effect. (In this 
sense) the effect is this manifold world consisting of ether and so 
on; the cause is the highest Brahman.”? These modifications or 
effects are names only; in reality there exists no such thing as a 

* Urquhart, The Vedanta and Modern Thought, p. 138. 

» ^ankarabhashya, xxxiv, p. 301. 3 Ibid., p. 301. 

4 Ibid., p. 309. 5 Ibid., p. 319. 

^ Ibid., p. 319. 7 Ibid., p. 320. 
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modification. Sankara cites the famous passage in the Chandogya* 
and by translating the term vacdrambhanam as '‘having its origin 
in speech'*, interprets the text to convey the idea that the modi¬ 
fication (vikara) of the steel, copper, etc., is merely in the name we 
give to it; as such, the modification is not real: it is real only in 
so far as it is steel, copper or of whatever metal. 

The whole phenomenal world, then, is the appearance of 
Brahman; and through the power (^akti) of Maya, Brahman 
becomes I^vara (the Supreme Lord) in this phenomenal universe. 
He assumes an undeveloped, subtle body, forming, “the seed plot 
for names and forms, and serving as the ground work for the 
Lord, and yet only as a limitation ascribed to himself”.^ But 
Isvara’s oneness is not impaired, however, by this self-expression 
in the many. “As the magician is not affected by the maya which 
he has himself created, since it is unreal, so also the Supreme is 
not affected by the maya of samsdray^ For Hvara as the “seed- 
plot” of all finite existence, the material and the efficient cause 
of the world, is ultimately an assumption. Beyond this personal 
I^vara, who is only relatively real, is Brahman, the Absolute, 
far-removed from such self-mutilations. 

From the transcendental point of view there is no Isvara who 
brings this world into being. Only from the phenomenal point of 
view, in the sense in which the world of appearance and men as 
individual souls (jtvas) are, we can believe in the livara as 
existing, creating and supporting the world of maya. In reality 
there is no creation. If Maya creates, that function is as illusive 
as its own nature, for the creation lasts only as long as there is 
avidyd (nescience). Nor is Brahman, the highest truth, in any 
way sullied by its association with Maya. For the real cannot be 
in any way affected by the unreoU : the association itself is mere 
appearance. 

Sankara accepts the positiveness of the appearance as a fact 
in experience that cannot be ignored. The world of becoming is 
true and real; and as appearance it has, for the time being, a real 
existence. But the po^sitiveness and definiteness of an “appearance” 
in spatial or temporal localization are no criteria of truth. 
Sankara's test of truth is purely metaphysical. Truth or falsity 
must be determined by a possibility or otherwise of an enduring 
affirmation and existence. In this sense, the world-appearance 
{jagat prapanca) which is termed Maya, is asat, “that which is 
not”, because it does not always exist: the moment one becomes 
conscious of the oneness (identity, advaita), the non-duality 
behind all this manyness (nanatvam), the phenomenal ceases to 

* Chdndogya Upanishad, vi, i, 4ff. 

» ^aitkarabhdshya, 5 .B.F., xxxiv, p. 138. 3 Ibid., p. 312. 
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be. But, since it continues to have pragmatic validity up to the 
very moment of the dawn of vidya (the identity-consciousness) 
it is ‘*that which is", sat. 

Sankara would seem to analyse existence into three types. 
There is some such thing as transcendental reality (paramarthika) 
which is not a matter of cognition but realization. The real (sat) 
transcends categories of thought-perception. In the second place, 
there are things empirically real (vyavaharika) which are both 
sat (real) and asat (unreal). They have pragmatic value and 
significance. And, finally, there are "existences" which have no 
pragmatic reference. When a man mistakes a rope for a snake, 
the imaginary snake has a fictitious (tucca) validity. But since 
it contradicts other facts of his experience, the man discovers 
the invalidity of the tucca (imaginary) existence of the snake. 
The rope itself has empirical reality, but no metaphysical validity. 
For as soon as the man in question becomes conscious of the sole 
reality of the Absolute Brahman, neither he himself as an indi¬ 
vidual nor the rope as a fact in his experience exists. 

The world as appearance (Maya) is, then, both true and false, 
real and unreal. "Belonging to the Self, as it were," says Sankara, 
"there are names and forms not to be defined as being Brahman, 
nor different from it. These are the germs of the entire expanse 
of the phenomenal world."* Sankara*feels that consistent thinking 
demands that either we must deny creation and the creative 
manifold or we must accept the creative manifold as the self- 
expression of the Absolute through inert nature. Sankara adopts 
the former hypothesis. At the same time he wants to avoid 
subjective idealism (vijnanavada) and absolute nihili.sni (sunya- 
vada). He also realizes that some explanation for the relation 
between Brahman and the world needs to be provided, from the 
standpoint of ordinary experience. 

Sankara, therefore, develops the idea of mdyd as iakti (power). 
He is naturally thinking in terms of Vedic cosmology. We have 
already drawn attention in the chapter dealing with Vedic and 
Upanishadic ideas of the origin of the world to the notion of the 
pai and the patni.^ Brahman splits hiniself Jnto hdves, one jmajLe 
and the other fgn^le. TbgSherlEese t^ bringTorth all that is 
in the world. NoF only is the idea of a female counterpart to 
Brahman emphasized, but also the fact that the static Brahman, 
without this dynamic creative energy (Sakti), is unable to create 
this manifold, out of himself, and by himself alone. It is accepted 
that about this time, because of the influence of Drayidian g odde ss- 
worship on Brahmanism, Kaji-Durga was rapidly^gaining in¬ 
creasing recognition as the femal^cg^^ Brahman; 

> iaiikafabhllshya, xxxiv, p. 329. » Cf. Btih., I, 4, 3. 
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as 5iva-5akti she is regarded as being responsible for this world. 
We also have reason to believe that Ankara himself wjas a Sakta. 
He belonged to the sect that worshipped God as creative energy 
manifested in a goddess. In the Ananda lahari, Sankara addresses 
Maya as the supreme queen (first among many) of the Para- 
bhraman {tvamai parabrahma mdhisi). She is also called Lakshmi. 
She says of herself: 'That which exists in Brahma as the '1/ the 
ancient I-ness, that am 1. He who is the inner soul of all beings 
becoming ‘I' is remembered as the Hari. I am, therefore, that 
ancient I-ness of all beings. . . . God Narayana exists and I, 
Lakshmi, and His highest Idea, and the meaning of 'I' becomes 
accomplished when it is united with I-ness. That which takes 
rise from the idea of T' is known as I-ness. ... I do not exist with¬ 
out Him, nor He without me. We both exist together, depending 
upon each other. Know, therefore, that the relation between me 
and the Lord is that of substance and quality. Without I-ness, 
the 'F deprived of its expression becomes meaningless; and 
without the idea of the 'F the I-ness, losing its support becomes 
meaningless.”' 

Sankara, well-versed as he was in the Tantric theology of 
times, as a Sakta, assimilates the idea of iakti into his philosophy 
He traces this ^akti to Brahman himself, from the standpoint 
of the "lower” order of knowledge and makes it the connecting 
link between the Absolute Brahman and the Personal God 
(I^vara). For not only is maya the divine power (daivi sakti) 
which projects the phenomenal world of relative reality (speaking 
from the standpoint of the Absolute) from out of the Brahman 
itself, but it is also through this power of maya that the Absolute, 
the unrelated mVgwwa Brahman becomes a saguna Brahman, the 
I^yara, the Supreme Lord. Isvara, in collaboration with maya, 
Tarings into being this creative manifold. L^vara is the efficient 
cause and Maya the material cause: but never maya, as a separate 
entity, alone. This is significant, because Sg-hkara insistently 
avoids any pqssibihty of giving the impression of the world as 
altogether a^Sj^j^juareal. 

Expert debater as he was, Sankara, according to Urquhart, 
was here probably making use of a dialectic strategy. "Sankara 
may have felt that not much would be gained by reaching his 
ultimate position directly. ... If he could first of all show his 
sympathy with the ordinary point of view, and then, and only 
then, proceed to refute it, the victory he would gain would be 
at once more striking and more secure. This might be. But the 
fact is Sankara was sedulously avoiding the subjective idealism 

> Brahma VSdin, I, 298. 

» W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and Modern Thought, p. 100. 
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of contemporary Buddhist thought which ^ finally ended in a 
‘‘void'". He himself is a subjective idealist; that lie admits himself. 
Blit tHe world of Becoming, which after all is indeed as our minds 
register it to be, Sankara maintains ultimately rests on Being, the 
Absolute Brahman. The core of his whole system of thought is the 
doctrine of the ultimate identity of the Brahman and the Atman, 
the Absolute and the quintessence of the individual ego; not the 
doctrine of the relative reality of the phenomenal. 

It is, therefore, difficult to agree with Das Gupta, Poussin, 
Sukhtankar,^ etc., that Sankara was unduly influenced by con¬ 
temporary Buddhistic thought. Sankara's religious realism injects 
into his maya-vada solution of this dynamic world of sense- 
experience paradoxically—almost illogically—an element of rela¬ 
tive reality to the world, which the Buddhist Vijnanavada does 
not admit, and the Sunyavada openly denies. After passing in 
review the various schools of Buddhism in his Bhashya on the 
Sutras, Sankara expresses his condemnation of Buddhist theories 
of the world, in terms severely intolerant. “From whatever point 
of view," he says, “the Buddhist system is approached, it gives 
way on all sides, like the walls of a well dug in sandy soil. It has 
in fact no foundation to rest upon, and hence the attempt to u.se 
it as a guide in the practical concerns of life is folly. Moreover, 
Buddha, by propounding these mutually contradictory systems, 
teaching respectively the reality of the external world, the reality 
of ideas only, and general nothingness, has himself made it clear 
that he was a man given to incoherent assertions, or else that 
hatred of all beings induced him to propound absurd doctrines, 
by accepting which they would become thoroughly disregarded 
by those who have a regard for their own happiness."^ 

In the face of this decided stand he takes against Buddhist 
idealism and nihilism, it is difficult to be sure if Sankara was 
after all a thoroughgoing illusionist. Here we approach the very 
core of our problems. Did Sankara himself give us to understand 
that the world is an “illusion"? Does such an interpretation of 
the doctrine Maya represent the fullness of Sankara's thought? 

We have elsewhere pointed out that Sankara is not quite clear 
in his use of the word maya. Even his exposition of the Advaita- 
vedanta, for that matter, is not systematic. He keeps constantly 
going back and forth from the Paramdrthika plane (transcendental) 
to TKe vyavahdrika (empirical) plane and vice versa, so that, at 
times; he does give us the impression that when cornered he escapes 
through what Carpenter calls the “backdoor of illusion". Deussen, 
assuming that all true philosophy should negate the universe of 

* V. A. Sukhtankar, W,Z.KM., xxii, 137, 138. 

> $aiikharabhdshya, S.B.E., xxxiv, p. 428. 
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sense-perceptions, and carried away by his enthusiasm for Sankara 
as one such ‘*true'' philosopher, proceeds forthwith to interpret 
Sankara's teachings as definitely leading to a theory of illusion.* 
Prabhu Dutt Shastri falls into the same error. They both forget 
that if Sankara was an absolute idealist, he was also a religious 
realist. As Das Gupta points out: “With Sankara the forms of the 
“external world were no doubt illusory, but they all had a per¬ 
manent background in the Brahman which was the only reality 
behind all mental and physical phenomenon. “2 Sankara himself 
in one place states: “whenever we deny something unreal, we do 
so with reference to something real; the unreal snake, e.g. is 
negatived with reference to the real rope’’.3 When a thing is taken 
for something else we have an “illusion”. Behind the “appearance” 
is the ultimate reference to reality. Not so with a “hallucination”, 
for instance. 

Radhakrishnan, on the other hand, emphasizes the fact that 
Sankara uses the term Maya to convey the idea that the ultimate 
reality as well as the pragmatic validity of the world of experience 
is inexplicable. It implies according to him a reverential agno.s- 
ticism about the faculti(\s of life in reference to the higher values 
of absolute perfection which indeed is the real nature of every¬ 
thing. Meanwhile, Radhakrishnan would have Sankara say: “As 
for the empirical ramifications which also exist, well, they are 
there, and there is an end of it. We do not know how and cannot 
know why. It is all a contradiction and yet is actual. ”4 It is true 
that an element of baffled perplexity is a factor in the composite 
significance of the word Maya as used by Sankara. But it is not 
all of it. For, at times, Sankara does appear as a negative dogmatist 
who was not content to say simply that we must leave unsolved 
the problem of the existence of the creative manifold; he did 
admit that the world is “a matter of words”, of name and form; 
that it ought to be an illusion. The entire complex of phenomenal 
existence is to be considered true only as long as the knowledge 
of Brahman being the Self of all has not arisen. Sankara is strug¬ 
gling to give adequate expression to his view that one cannot 
maintain the theory of the essential oneness of the world with 
the Brahman, and at the same time assert that the world ceases 
to be real at some stage or other. 

Another school of thinkers, representative among whom is 
Kirtikar,5 contend that Maya implies a “philosophy of relative 

* Deussen, Religion and Philosophy of India, Edinburgh, 1906, pp. 226 ff. 

> Das Gupta, Indian Philosophy, i, p. 168. 

3 Sankambhashya, S.B.E., xxxviii, p. 168. 

4 Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, i, p. 35. 

5 Kirtikar, Studies in Vedanta, Bombay, 1934. 
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reality''. When Sankara compares the “appearance" of silver and 
the imaginary snake to the world of maya, the "reality" in these 
cases being a conch shell and a rope, he is obviously anxious to 
affirm that the reality which projects this world of appearance 
is the Brahman. All facts of experience should be evaluated in 
terms of this abiding reality of the Brahman; not denied as a 
mere shadow-screen of phantom puppets. In the light of his 
metaphysical criterion of truth and his religious test of validity, 
Sankara propounds his two orders of knowledge whereby he dis¬ 
tinctly bifurcates the metaphysical and the empirical. This in¬ 
volves a relative standard of judgment, one utilized in evaluating 
the dynamic world of Becoming in relation to the static basis of 
absolute Being, Therefore, Sankara is not so much negating the 
world of sense-experience; he is re-interpreting it. What is actual 
has certainly no independent existence, yet it has existence: it 
is unreal only if we mistakenly attribute independence to it. The 
world is unreal but not illusory ; so Kirtikar interprets Sankara’s 
Maya-view of the world. 

This may be an ideal towards which Sankara was striving, but 
he has expressed himself so abstrusely that it is by no means 
easy to say definitely just what his theory of the world was. At 
any rate, it cannot be denied that both the context in which the 
word Maya is used, and the general trend of Sankara’s treatment 
of a “higher" and a “lower" order of “knowledge" give us rather 
to understand that he accepted the illusory nature of the world 
of sense-experience. In evaluating Sankara’s idea of the world, 
we must take into account four factors. In the first place, Sankara 
is a i; gligiou s reformer; not a ^stematic theologian. He appeals 
to theTengiounh^inct of the people and offers them a religious 
solution of the problem of life. No such solution is tenable unless 
it takes into account the diviaq^human comjiiunion which is the 
end of all religious quest. Whatever is purely human has of itself 
no value; it has value only in so far as it is related to the divine. 
Sankara’s revealed scripture assures him that the ego is identical 
with the Ultimate Reality. At any rate, the oft-quoted Upanishadic 
declaration *'tat tvam asi'\ That art thou) and "aham Brahamam 
asmi" (I am Brahman) had established the theory of the identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman (the human self). Being a religious 
realist and an unflincliing monist, Sankara finds that the reality 
of the world, from the religious standpoint, is an illusion. But at 
the same time, since the worldjhas to be accoimted for, he utilizes 
the popular religious notion of Brahihari^s Sakti, and makes 
it responsible for the world from the Avidya standpoint. 

He is not only religious in the ordinary sense: fie is a mystic. 
That is why he discoimts all human reasoning as possessing any 
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possible means of “knowing"’ reality. Reality is not grasped by 
the categories of human understanding: it is only realized and 
‘'felt''. This is the vidya, the "magical" precursor of which we had 
occasion to discuss in our study of the Upanishads. What is other 
than this vidyd is a-vidyd: that which helps to "know" the world 
around us. Since this a-vidyd is necessarily limited to sense-per¬ 
ceptions and cannot see through phenomena and grasp the Real, 
from the religious standpoint, it is just as valueless as sheer 
ignorance; as deceptive as the mutilated senses that see and hear 
where there is nothing to see or hear. In the final analysis, the 
manner in which these sense categories function and what they 
perceive is ultimately a mystery (maya), from the standpoint of 
the religious realism of Sankara's vidyd. 

In the third place, we must not forget that Sankara was a 
product of his times. It is true that much abstract thinking had 
been achieved in India before the days of this mystic-philosopher. 
We are here dealing not with primitive intellection but with 
medieval scholasticism. In interpreting the thought of Sankara, 
we have to be as much on our guard against reading into his 
words meanings he did not intend for them, as we were in dealing 
with the Vedas and the Upanishads. True to the traditions of all 
scholastic thought, Sankara also is bound by the authority of the 
scriptures. He cites them as the court of final appeal. He also 
dogmatically assumes certain propositions because he thinks that 
the Upanishads emphatically maintain them. The two foremost 
assumptions of this nature are the sole reality of the Brahman and 
the ultimate identity of the Brahman and the Atman (the self 
of the individual). Sankara's whole system of thought is a sincere 
effort to prove the validity of these assumptions. So his interest 
in the world of sense-perceptions is derived, secondary and 
subordinate. And if he sees the logic of negativing the world, 
it is because that directly follows as a necessary sequence to his 
scriptural dogmas; he does not reach his conclusion after a critical 
analysis of the validity of sense-categories, and their adequacy 
as means towards knowledge of truth and reality. 

Finally, Sankara was a syncretist par excellence. He generously 
absorbs contemporary thought and even popular religious mores ; 
sometimes without giving due credit to the sources of his inspira¬ 
tion. Through Gaudapada, he draws heavily on Buddhist vijiidna 
vdda and sunyavdda dialectic when he argues against the reality” 
of the world; from his heritage as a Sakta he derives the idea of 
the "creative energy", of ^akti as creatively responsible for the 
world. Whether this tendency towards syncretism in Sankara's 
system is conscious and deliberate, we cannot say; but obviously 
there was in him also that curious paradox of a practical faith 
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in religion at work here and now as well as the mystic conviction 
of the sole reality of "the objectless, undifferentiated Brahman", 
a characteristic found in all mystics of all times. If it be true that 
Sankara established monasteries, and composed hymns of devo¬ 
tion to the gods, if we can depend on the many stories that are 
told of his life by his own followers, we have to think of him either 
as a conscious hypocrite, or one who did not find his own teachings 
practicable. That is, if he had taught that life was an illusion and 
therefore not to be taken seriously. 

On the contrary, he seems to believe that the world is an 
illusion only to the religious mystic who possesses the "vidya" 
of identity-consciousness. Therefore, Sankara says the world is 
maya—not sunya (void) not vijnana (one-sided). What, then, does 
he mean by the term maya? Many things; of which we are able 
to discern at least six important factors. The world is maya 
because it is not to be understood as it is: it is not self-explanatory. 
From the standpoint of reality it is the one and indivisible, static 
Brahman. But actually it is a multiplicity of phenomena, con¬ 
stantly changing and dynamic. This "unreal" appearance of the 
real is brought out by the w^ord maya. 

We come to know the world by our sense-categories, and find 
it empirically satisfactory and real. Even if we have not realized 
it, we know about the '*vidyd*' state of pure Being, when the 
world of Becoming is merged and lost in the Absolute. While we 
are in this state of a-vidyd (without that identity-consciousness) 
we ask how this world of Becoming is related to the Absolute 
Being. The answer is "Maya". It is a mystery, incomprehensible, 
inexplicable while we are in the state of a-vidyd. 

The scripture definitely states that the Brahman is the "cause" 
of the world. Sankara explains that the Brahman is the "cause" 
of the world in the same way as a rope is the "cause" of the 
serpent it is mistaken to be. The Brahman is no more affected 
by the world than is the rope by the snake. And the world is as 
much an "effect" of the Brahman as is the snake an "effect" of 
the rope. The word maya is used to convey the idea of the m^ agical, 
j 03 ii§leadm^ "e^gct" produced by the Brahman. 

Not only is the "effect" Maya but also the subjective delusion 
on the part of the onlooker. That is also Maya. Sankara posits 
a principle of "illusion" to account for the appearance of Brahman 
as the world. He does not analyse the human categories of under¬ 
standing and as a result of scientific investigation comes to this 
conclusion. He has not attempted either a "critique of pure 
reason" or an "essay on human understanding". On the authority 
of the scriptures, partly as a result of a naive discussion of dream- 
psychology and partly as a result of the mystic conviction of the 
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sole reality of the Brahman, he posits a cosmic, subjective con¬ 
ditioning which holds true of man and the world. He assumes 
the principle of maya which drops a curtain, as it were, between 
the world of Becoming in which we live and have our spatial and 
temporal being, and the Absolute Being. 

It is only on this side of the veil the world of experience persists; 
our dialectic of discursive reasoning prevails; our sense-categories, 
space-time-and-causality relationships have meaning. We think 
of ourselves as individuals and conceive of the Supreme Person, 
the I^vara. He is the err^pirical counterpart of the transcendental 
Brahman. I^vara creates the world out of Himself through the 
power of Maya. This *‘energy" of I^vara is called Maya. Maya is 
thus the material as wc^ll as the efficient cause of the world. The 
world is, therefore, Maya. The energy of Isvara becomes trans¬ 
formed into the upddhi, modifications of unmanifested matter 
(avyakta prakriti). As the outcome of further differentiations based 
on the final distinction betw^ecn subject and object, enjoyer and 
that which is enjoyed, the supreme Subject, l^vara, with the 
avyakta prakriti as object develops the whole universe of multiple 
things. In this sense, Sankara makes the maya a i«A/f-pow’er 
which creates the world, and which is the w^orld. 

According to Sankara, then, the doctrine of maya implies 
positively that there is but one undifferentiated pure Being which 
is identical with the real world of men. In the ultimate sense, 
the Absolute is the vSame as this phenomenal world of Becoming. 
Negatively, Maya refers to the world as it is. It w^ould then imply 
that the world is an appearance mysteriously causcid and sustained 
by the inexplicable energy of Brahman, the Absolute, which, 
however, is not in the least affected by it. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE VISISHTADVAITA OF RAMANUJA 
I 

THE TIMES THAT MADE THE MAN 

We turn now to the religious reaction that characterized the 
period after Sankara; a movement that was distinctly religious, 
in that it opposed both philosophic abstractions and sacerdotal 
formalism. Radhakrishnan speaks for a long line of the thinkers 
in India when he observes: ''Philosophy has its roots in man's 
practical needs. If a system of thought cannot justify fundamental 
human instincts and interpret the deeper spirit of religion, it 
cannot meet with general acceptance. The speculations of philo¬ 
sophers, which do not comfort us in our stress and suffering, are 
mere intellectual diversion and not serious thinking. Philosophy 
in India has always been under the "reign of religion". Even as 
early as the days of Gotama and Mahavira a similar reaction 
against "intellectual diversion" had taken shape in a humanism 
centred round the concept of a this-worldly Ahimsa, a non¬ 
metaphysical Dharma and a quiescent Nirvana. But in this period 
under review, the religious revival materializes in a mysticism, 
one might say, with primary emphasis on an other-worldly Bhakti, 
a sin-conscious doctrine of Karma and the idea of a positive 
release in Moksha. 

The movement comes to a head about the eleventh century of 
our era; but it was by no means a sudden development. Charac¬ 
teristically Indian, it takes a long period of slow growth. Its 
progress is variously marked by assimilations, identifications, 
equations and absorptions of many elements, each of which shows 
a surprising diversity in origin, amounting almost to mutual 
contradiction. 

Even a rapid survey of the most notable of the Bhakti move¬ 
ments, the Vaishnava sect, brings this claim vividly into relief. 
Vishnu is a Vedic jJeity. In the Vedas he appears as the friend 
and’^Sp^r^^lndra.^ From a comparatively subordinate position 
in the Veda, he rises to promineQce m tKe Brahmanas.rin 
the Epic and Puranic periods he attains supreme rankTas we 
noticed in ''our discussion of the Gita. About the time Bhddhism 
and Jainism came into being there existed among a group of 

» S. Radhakrishnan, The Vedanta, Allen & Unwin, London, 1928, p. 225. 

» R.V., I, 156, etc. 

3 Safapatha Brdhmana, I, i, 2, 13, III, 6, 3, 3, etc. 
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people in the north-west of India a form of religion called the 
ekdntika dharma, the religion of devotion to the One. It was 
professed by a tribe of Kahatriyas of the name of Satvata. 
Megasthenes about the end of the fourth century b.c. makes 
mention of them.^ One group of them was called the Bhdgavatas^ 
and they worshipped Vasudeva as the god of gods, the One. Two 
other groups, though they differed little from the Bhagavatas, 
worshipped Narayana and Vishnu respectively instead of 
Vasudeva. Just how, we are not able to say, but all these three 
gods were finally equated and identified as the One without a 
second, ekam evcu advitiyam. So that Vasudeva-Narayana-Vishnu 
was regarded as the same god, though variously called. 

Soon after the Christian era, we have reason to believe that 
another element was added to this system of ekdntika dharma. 
This was Krishna worship. Krishna was regarded and worshipped 
as god by the Abhiras, a tribe of cowherds. By the time we come 
to the period of the Bhagavad Gita the ekantika system was more 
or less fully developed. The idea of divine descents (avatars), as 
well as salvation through loving devotion (bhakti), and the belief 
in Krishna as supreme Lord; all these doctrines were fully estab¬ 
lished and accepted.^ 

Alongside of this monotheistic development of religious thought, 
the distinctly monistic metaphysics, which naturally centred 
round the system of the Vedanta based on the Brahma Sutras, 
was also elaborated. The use of formulae like ekam eva adviiiyam, 
one only without a second; sat-cit-dnanda, pure being, pure 
thought and pure bliss; neti, neti, not this, not that; the very 
use of the word Brahman interchangeably with the Ultimate 
Principle by the religious Vishnuite and the philosophic Vedantin, 
both of whom were tied down to the letter of the same Smriti 
and ^ruti; all this established an affinity between the Krishna- 
worshipper and the Vedantin. In time, the Vishnuite adopts the 
Vedanta metaphysic and modifies it to suit luSTiecds. 

"" “This affinity is brought out more and more fully as the Vishnuite 
religion develops a copious sectarian literature. Popular religious 
conceptions and philosophic formulae of the times are juxtaposed 
quite recklessly in these Agamas,3 many of which were probably 
lost by the fourteenth century a.d. As an instance, in the Agamas 
Vishnu-Vasudeva-Krishna's original or undivided form is de¬ 
scribed as sat-cit-ananda. Between his eternal form and unchanging 
nature, beyond the three strands or gunas already described, yet 

* Carpenter. Theism in Medieval India, p. 200. 

* R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., pp. 35 5 . 

3 They are said to be originally 108 in number. Cf. Epigrapha Indica, 
xi, pp. 80-105. 
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capable of evolving the world and the actual scene of our exis¬ 
tence is Prakriti. She is conceived of as a woman, with three 
gunas {sattva, rajas and tamas) tor her essence. This universe is 
of her making, and she sustains it by I^vara's command. Mytho¬ 
logically she is identified with Vishnu's consort, Lakshmi. Philo¬ 
sophically she is Vasudeva's sakti, his Maya, the everlasting cause 
of all effects, his ahanta (egoity), the consciousness in all beings 
without which individual self-consciousness is impossible. To 
desire to create is her nature. Of her own free will she manifests 
the world, and she becomes at once the knower and the known. 
In all this confusion of religious hopes and philosophic speculations, 
one clearly sees the intermingling of the Vaishnava religious 
faith and the Vedanta philosophy, the popular non-Aryan reli¬ 
gion and the Upanishadic orthodoxy of the Aryan effecting a 
working compromise. The feminine gender of the creative energy 
of the First Principle is obviously a concession to the non-Aryan 
religion. Roughly the line of assimilation would run thus: the 
Drayjdian dcvaids or goddesses reduced to one is Brahmanized 
into Lakshmi from the religious standpoint and Prakriti from the 
standpoint of philosophy. In order to be faithful to the principle 
of the ekdniika dharnia, the principle of the One, and to avoid 
a dualism between Prakriti as creative energy and Purusha, the 
Lakshmi-Prakriti composite-concept of religion and philosophy 
is traced ultimately back into the Vasudeva-Vishnu-Krishna God, 
I^vara, as his Maya &ikti, creative energy, directly responsible 
for the creation of this world. And the Vasudeva-Vishnu-Krishna, 
the I^vara, is finally made thoroughly orthodox by being iden¬ 
tified with the Brahman of the Upanishads. Thus the Vishnuite 
satisfactorily meets bis religious demands, and at the same time 
his desire to be classed with the orthodox intellectual. 

Another factor also makes its influence felt in this period. In 
the recorded history of religious development, whenever profes¬ 
sional theologians and religious philosophers banked up the shores, 
building stairs out of sandy dogmas and theoretic abstractions 
to reach up to the heavens, revelling the while in an obscure 
transcendentalism, a wise providence stirs up the boisterous waves 
of our human passions—the raw material of the finer products 
of art, literature, of religion itself. And with one tremendous force 
they demolish the skyscrapers. And humanity thumps do\m to 
the ground, and nearer Reality. More often than not, in the past, 
the fit vehicle of such needed reform was found in the poets. 
This was so in the period with which we are concerned. 

Vishnu piety struck a passionate note in the poetry of the 
times, protesting vehemently against the uncompromising pan¬ 
theism that dissolved all human action in cosmic movement, 
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rendering all sense of the personal impossible. And Tamil, the 
most developed Dravidian tongue of the non-Aryans, becomes the 
medium of expression. This is again significant, as indicating 
the very important part non-Aryan thought j)Iays in shaping the 
religious history of India, especially in protesting against the 
vague abstractions of the Brahmanic philosophers. More 
significant still is the consequence of the protest. For unlike 
the transition which led to the inception of Buddhism and Jainism 
centuries ago, the transition effected in this period is characterized 
by the utterance of confession and the entreaty for divine help, 
based on a touching sense of personal responsibility, and a more 
vivid consciousness of individuality. 

This we find in the poetry of the Alvars —“those who had 
touched the depths of true wisdom". Of these poets, twelve are 
recognized as of canonical importance. Unfortunately we are not 
able to date them. But their age was, in all probability, between 
the sixth and the tenth centuries of our era. 

A cursory estimate of the influence of this school of religious 
poets may be obtained by a rapid glance over the writings of the 
last of this sacred line. Nammalvar or Satagopan seems to have 
flourished about a.d. iooo. He is the reputed author of 1,296 
pieces of the 4,000, the Nalayiraprapantham. Only through the 
writings of his disciple, Natha Muni (a.d. 985-1030), extracts 
from whom are extensively quoted by Vedanta Desika (circa 
fourteenth century), do we gain any knowledge at all of his teach¬ 
ing. On the one hand, he was opposed to the legal and ceremonial 
teachings of the Purva Mimarhsa, with its doctrine of works and 
its provision of heavens to match; and, on the other, to the 
illusion theory of Sankara. He demanded more than intellectual 
approach to the impersonal Absolute, seeking rather the support 
and guidance of a living God. To the philosophical justification 
of that "knowledge" of a Monistic Reality, already worked out 
by the Vedanta, he felt impelled to add an important modifying 
element of religious devotion to the God of monotheistic faith, 
as a practical expression of that “knowledge". 

The Alvars collaborated with the Acharyas. While the former 
put forth every effort to cultivate the feeling of love and devotion 
to Vishnu or Narayana, by composing hymns of great spiritual 
value, the latter interested themselves in actively participating 
in disputations and controversies, with a view to establishing 
their own doctrines and their common creed on an acceptable 
philosophic basis.* The first of this second line of the Acharyas 

* There is a remarkable resemblance in the Vaish^uite religious revival 
of this time and the famous "Oxford Movement" of later-day English 
Christianity. 
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of the movement was Nathamuni. His grandson, Yanumacharya, 
seriously undertook this task of defending the Vaishnava theism, 
and of showing that it had the same purport as the Vedas and 
the Upanishads. His treatise, entitled Siddhi-traya, provides the 
basis of much of what is called vi^ishtadvaita, or qualified monism. 
The centre of controversy was that the doctrine of religious monism 
pushed to its logical conclusion would have to admit tliat all life 
in this world was due to a principle of illusion (Maya). Consequently 
it was unreal. Such a doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety (bhakti) in the world. The empirical validity 
generously given to the world of sense-perception did not bring 
any real comfort. The doctrine of Maya laid the axe at the very 
root of Vaishnavism. 

The great desire of the Acharya was, therefore, overthrow 
the doctrine of Maya, not arbitrarily, but on the basis of the same 
Upanishadic sources, claimed to be the mainspring of its support. 
The doctrine of the world in the Advaita as already pointed out, 
was derived from its teaching about the nature of Brahman. So 
to controvert the illusion theory of the world it was necessary 
to qualify the theory of Reality put forward by the pure monists. 
Such a working compromise between the monism of Vedanta and 
the theism of Vaishnava theology resulted in a ‘‘non-dualism with 
a difference'", the Visishtadvaita. It was set forth by the great 
theistic reformer, Ramanuja, the successor of Yamunacharya, in 
his famous commentary on the Brahma Sutras. 


2 

THE MAN AND HIS MESSAGE 

Ramanuja flourished about the middle or latter part of the 
twelfth century a.d. Sir R. G, Bhandarkar holds that he was born 
in 5 aka 938 corresponding to 1016 or 1017 of the Christian era.* 
Prof. Radhakrishnan places the date at a.d. 1027.* And tradition 
has it that he died after a long life in A.D. 1137. 

He was bom in Sriperambattur (about 26 miles west of the 
city of Madras). Pandit Rama Misra Sastrin of the Benares 
Sanskrit College, who has collected much traditional information 
concerning Ramanuja and his sect, informs us .that Ramanuja's 
father was Ke^ava, a Dravida Brahman of the family of Herita, 
and his mother's name was Kantimati .3 The first guru of young 

* R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., Strasburg, 1913, p. 51. 

» Radhakrishnan, The Vedanta, Allen & Unwin, London, 1928, p. 231. 

3 Urquhart, The Vedanta and Modern Thought, p. 61. 
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Ramanuja Vas his maternal uncle, Sailapurana, who was a great 
scholar of the Ramayana. 

His youth was spent in Conjeevaram where he studied under 
Yadavaprakaia, an Advaita philosopher of the school of Sankara. 
But Ramanuja's Vaishnavite upbringing rebelled against the 
advaitic monism: it did not satisfy his religious nature. “Real 
religion", says Cardinal Newman, “is founded on a true perception 
of the relation of the soul to God and pf God to the soul." 
Ramanuja's religious nature demanded such a real relationship 
between a real l^vara and a real jiva in a real world. The dis¬ 
tinction that Sahkara-advaita had drawn between the transcen¬ 
dental Brahman and the empirical Is vara, and the Sahkarite 
doctrine of the world as illusion proved unacceptable to young 
Ramanuja's religious enthusiasm. The inevitable result was that 
he left Yadavapraka^a. 

He now turned his attention to the writings of the Alvars. 
He studied the Acharyas. Tradition has it that his fame for 
learning had spread far and wide, and even the presiding acharya 
of the times, Alavandar, at his famous mutt in Srirangam, near 
Trichinopoly, came to be impressed by the promising young 
scholar. Alavandar desired that Ramanuja should succeed him. 
When Ajavandar felt that his end was drawing near, he hurriedly 
despatched his favourite pupil Periyanambi to Conjeevaram to 
fetch Ramanuja. But it was too late. When Ramanuja reached 
Srirangam the venerable Scharya had passed on. According to 
tradition, when Ramanuja approached the dead body, he dis¬ 
covered that three of the five fingers of the great guru's right 
hand were folded. It was explained to him that he had died with 
three ambitions unfulfilled, the chief of which was a commentary 
on the Brahma Sutras written from the point of view of the beliefs 
of the Vishnuites. Ramanuja returned to Conjeevaram pondering 
on this. 

In time Ra mMuja finally renounced the world, gave up his 
wife,* assumed the robes ot a sannyasi and accepted the role of 
successor to the famous Alavandar of Srirangam. This place 
became, henceforth, his headquarters; and so it continued, except 
for the time he was driven into exile by Sjiya persecution, and 
during one long journey, which Ramanuja is reported to have 
undertaken with a view to spreading his doctrine. 

The Chola prince of the time was a Saivite. He threatened to 
persecute Ramanuja for his Vaishnavite heterodoxy. He even 
commanded Ramanuja to recant his views. Ramanuja chose to 
flee and took refuge with the Yadava princes at their capital in 
Dv arasamud ra, the modern Halebid in the state of l^Iygore. He 

* Radhakrishnan, The Vedanta, Allen & Unwin, London, 1928, p. 232. 
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is there said to have succeeded in converting the local governor 
to his faith; but this seems improbable because the name of the 
governor was already Vishnuite.* The fact would seem to be that 
the royal court looked with favour on the Acharya and possibly 
supported him with means to carry on his work while in exile 
from Srirangam. 

Ramanuja was a great writer. Several books are attributed to 
him: among them the authentic are, Snbdshya (which is a con- 
mentary on the Brahma Sutras), Gtidbhdsya (a commentary on 
the Bhagvad Gita), Yedartha Samgraha, Veddntasdra, Veddntadipa, 
and Gddyatrayam. This last is a prose work which is composed 
of three smaller volumes called Srtgddyam, Saranagatigddyam, 
and Brihadgddyam, 

*The first three'*, says Dr. Sukhtankar,* “are undoubtedly by 
Ramanuja. The phraseology, modes of expression as well as 
complete agreement in view, leave no room for doubt." The 
Veddrthasamgraha was the first, or at any rate preceded the com¬ 
mentary on the Sutras. For we find two references 3 in the 
Srzbhdshya to the Veddrihsamgraha. The Gtidbhdshya was written 
after the Snbhdshya for we notice, for instance, a long quotation 
from the latter in the former, in the commentary on Gita, XIII, 2. 

The Veddrthasamgraha is a polemical treatise. In it Ramanuja 
attempts to show that his interpretation of the Upanishadic texts 
quoted to support the Kevaladvaitin view of the Brahman are 
more trustworthy. He also disagrees with the interpretations of 
the Vedanta by writers preceding him, and, in particular, with 
Sankara. His difference with Sankara is set forth in a rival com¬ 
mentary that Ramanuja wrote on the classical Brahma Sutras. 
This is the Srzbhdshya of Ramanuja, which stands over against 
the Sankara bhdshya. 

“The intrinsic value of the Sribhashya is—as every student 
acquainted with it will be ready to acknowledge—a very high one; 
it strikes one throughout as a very solid performance due to a 
writer of extensive learning and great power of argumentation; 
and in its polemic parts, directed chiefly against the School of 
Sankara, it not infrequently deserves to be called brilliant even. 
And, in addition to all this, it shows evident traces of being not 
the mere outcome of Ramanuja's individual views, but resting 
on an old and weighty tradition. "4 So writes Thibaut who has 
rendered an able English translation of both the bhashyas. 

Ramanuja's purpose in writing the Bhashya is stated at the 

* Imperial Gazetteer, xviii, p. 173. 

» V. A. Sukhtankar, Teachings of Veddnta According to Ramanuja, 
W»Z.K,M,, xxii, p. 122. 3 Thibaut's Trans., S.B.E., xlviii, pp. 78, 138. 

< Ibid., xxxiv, p. xviii. 
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very outset of the work. ‘The nectar of the teaching of Parasara's 
son (Vyasa)—which was brought up from the middle of the milk- 
ocean of the Upanishads—^which restores to life the souls whose 
vital strength had departed owing to the heat of the fire of trans- 
migratory existence—which was well guarded by the teachers of 
old—which was obscured by the mutual conflict of manifold 
opinions—may intelligent men daily enjoy that as it is now 
presented to them in my words.' 

The “manifold opinions" of conflicting interpreters really fall 
into three groups, the three classes of “deluded followers of 
Vedanta", Vedd-valambi-kudrishti^ First among these comes the 
Mdydvddin, the Illusionist. According to him, not only the world 
of matter, including our bodies, sense-organs, and the feelings of 
pleasure-pain reactions, etc., but even our ego-consciousness as 
individual selves is an illusion. The only reality is the Brahman. 
And that is undifferentiated, pure “consciousness". The other two 
groups, on the other hand, admit that the world of sense-experience 
is real: but, in the final analysis, that, too, is the same as the 
Brahman. We do have individuality as selves, which is due to 
the fact that, when Brahman comes into contact with material 
bodies, all matter becomes upadhis or limiting adjuncts on the 
pure consciousness of Brahman. Consequently life becomes differ¬ 
entiated and we have individuals. So far the two schools agree. 
But when they come to interpret the nature of the relationship 
between the Brahman and the individual self, the two schools 
differ. One of them, under the leadership of Bha^kara (ninth 
century A.D.), holds that the jwa, individual self, is naturally one 
with the Brahman. So that under the influence of the upadhis, 
the Brahman, as the jiva, actually undergoes all the varied 
experiences of life in a series of births and deaths in the samsdra- 
circuit of transmigration .3 

The other school, however, contends that although the Brahman 
through the upadhis is in the individual jtva, it remains unsullied, 
maintaining its pristine purity in spite of the vicissitudes of trans¬ 
migration. Their spokesman is the same Yadavapraka^a who lived 
in the eleventh century a.d. at Conjeevaram, and was for some 
time the guru of Ramanuja. His theory is called the theory of 
Bhedhdbheda, “simultaneous difference and non-difference". 
“Yadava does not find any contradiction in saying that a thing 
can be different and, at the same time, non-different from itself. 
He says that all things present themselves under these different 

* Thibaut*s Trans., S.B.JS*., xlviii, p. 3, 

» Vedarthsaihgraha, translation in the Pandit, pp. 149 fl. 

3 Jlvaparayos ca svahhaviko*bheda aupddikds tu bhedah, Bh&s'karabh&sya, 
IV, 4, 4. Ibid., IV, 4, 15. II, 3, 18. 
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aspects. They present non-difference so far as their causal substance 
(kirana) and class characters (jati) are concerned.''^ But according 
to this view, Brahman and matter are essentially (svabhavika) 
non-different, and also accidentally (aupadhika) different.* 

As against these three schools of Vedanta, Ramanuja defends 
his own position. He claims that none of them conform to the 
teachings of the Upanishads; besides, they are not logically 
coherent in their interpretations. Ramanuja maintains that not 
only the world but also the individual souls in it are real. Neither 
of them is essentially the same as the Brahman. “But still Brahman 
and the entire world form a unity; because both matter and 
individual souls have no existence but as the 'body' of Brahman, 
i.e. they can exist and be what they are and can act only because 
Brahman is their soul (Atman) and the inwardly controlling 
p ower fataryamin). Apart from Brahman they are nothing. “3 
According to "Ramanuja, the Upanishadic teaching about the 
highest self does not refer to the First Principle as devoid of 
attributes. On the contrary, the Brahman of the Upanishads is 
the Supreme Being, endowed with all imaginable auspicious 
(^uyities. Sankara is wrong w^hen he describes it as *'pure intel¬ 
ligence''. Intelligence is only one attribute, the chief among them. 
Moreover, in this Being are comprised distinct elements of plurality. 
These elements when differentiated are as real as the Brahman 
itself. Everything that we meet with in our experience is an 
essential constituent of Brahman's nature. They may be either 
matter, in all its modifications (acit), or individual soul (cit), of 
different classes and degrees, making the sum-total of this organic 
world of nature. The Lord pervades and governs both material 
and immaterial things in this organic and inorganic world as 
thei^ aHtaryam^^ inward controller. In justification of this 
theory of'Braliman, Ramanuja quotes Brihadaranyaka, III, 7. 

Matter (acit) and souls (cit) are called modes, prdkdra, of 
Brahman. They do not at any time themselves become Brahman, 
though they are for ever changing in condition. At the end of 
every aeon or kalpa, both matter and individual souls are in a 
state of pralava ; they are in inchoate, germinal condition. That 
is the state in which Brahman is described in the Sruti; when it is 
Absolute, one only without a second. Ramanuja calls this a 
Stsite of causal gestation (karanavastha) on the part of the Brah¬ 
man. Matter, then, is unevolved (avyakta) and the individual 
souls are not joined to material bodies. Their intelligence is in a 
state of contraction, non-manifestation (sankoca). When the 

* Radhakrishnan, The Vedanta, Allen & Unwin, London, 1928, p. 237. 

» ThibauPs Trans., S.B.E,, xlviii, pp. 189-93. 

I V. A. Sukhtankar, W,K,Z,M,, xxii, p, 126. 
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pralaya state comes to an end, creation takes place as a result of 
volition on the part of the Lord. 

All individual souls are involved in samsdra. As the result of 
actions committed in a previous existence they are what they 
are in this present life: and all actions they commit in this present 
life would determine their state in the next life. And so the cycle 
of birth, action and death goes on endlessly: unless an effort is 
made to secure final release. This is effected, Ramanuja says, 
through the study of the Jaanakafida of the Scriptures. The way 
of deliverance is through jfiana (knowledge). But this jnana, as 
Ramanuja interprets it, is medita.tion which leads to perception 
of pneness with the Brahman. '‘The root of bondage'', the §ah~ 
karite declares, “is the unreal view of plurality which itself has 
its root in the avidya wLich conceals the true being of Brahman. 
Bondage itself, thus, is unreal, and is on that account cut asunder 
by mere knowledge. Such knowledge is inspired by the Upani- 
shadic text, ‘That art Thou'; and w^ork is of no help either towards 
its nature or its origination, or its fruit (i.e. release). ... To this 
argumentation we make the following reply (so Ramanuja 
contends in his Bhashya): We admit that release consists onty 
in the cessation of Nescience, and that this cessation results 
entirely from the knowledge of Brahman. But a distinction has 
here to be made regarding the nature of this knowledge which 
the Vedanta texts aim at enjoining for the purpose of putting an 
end to Nescience. Is it merely the knowledge of the sense of 
sentences which originate from the sentences? Or is it knowledge 
in the form of meditation (upasana) which has the knowledge 
just referred to as its''^nfecedent 

Here Ramanuja sets forth his doctrine of grace. The cognition 
of the ultimate reality of God is a^“^ift' ' (prasa^a^ni). The soul, 
thus emancipated, goes up to the world of Brahman and enters 
into everlasting happiness. The released soul does not merge into 
the absolute perfection of the Brahman. It retains its individuality 
but participates in all the splendour of Brahman, sharing all 
His powers and qualities, excepting only His power to “emit, 
rule and retract the whole world". 


3 

THE WORLD AS THE BODY OF BRAHMAN 

Brahman is known to us, according to Ramanuja, “as possessing 
supreme greatness (brihattva) and power of growth (brihihhana)— 
* Thibaut's Trans., xlviii, pp. ii, I 2 , 
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this being the meaning of the root hrimh (from which ‘Brahman' 
is derived). Of this Brahman, thus already known (on the basis 
of etymology), the origination, sustentation, and reabsorption of 
the world are collateral marks".* Or again, “The word ‘Brahman' 
denotes the highest Person (purushottama) who is essentially free 
from all imperfections and possesses numberless classes of auspicious 
qualities of unsurpassable excellence . . . (it) primarily denotes 
that which possesses greatness, of essential nature as well as of 
qualities, in unlimited fulness; and such is only the Lord of all."* 

From the very outset, it is made perfectly clear that Brahman, 
to Ramanuja, is a Person. God is not to be regarded as impersonal. 
He is not without qualities. Indeed he is very definitely identi¬ 
fied with Vishnu-Vasudeva-Krishna. 3 Brahman is described (in 
Sutra I, I, 2) as “the Cause of the creation, sustenance and 
dissolution". He is in a very real sense responsible for the creation 
and dissolution of the World. 

On this statement of Ramanuja about Brahman as the ultimate 
source of all things hinges the problem we are now investigating. 
But we must remember that creation, to Ramanuja, does not 
mean creation out of nothing, nor does dissolution mean dis¬ 
solution into nothing. Moreover, “creation, sustenance and dis¬ 
solution" are not brought about by an external agent; they are 
acts from within, immanent. 

Ramanuja docs not believe in absolute non-existence (tuccata). 
Although he admits that there is relative non-existence (asattva). 
When a thing posscvsses the characteristics that we associate with 
it generally, we say that it exists. But when we do not find in it 
the characteristics we generally associate with it we would not 
admit that such a thing existed. Only as long as a jar possesses 
“a broad base, the shape of a belly, etc.", we say that a jar 
exists; but if that clay has the shape of potsherds we would say 
that the jar does not exist. “Existence and non-existence are 
attributes of a substance." Therefore creation and destruction 
are different states of the same substance. “When a substance 
(dravya) undergoes different states in succession, there occurs the 
‘destruction' of the substance in the previous state, and the 
‘creation’ of the substance in the present state, but the substance 
remains the same in all its states, "4 

This is the old doctrine of Satkaryavdda, i.e. the theory that 
the effect (karya) is existent in the cause (karana ).5 Or, as it is 
sometimes interpreted, “the effect is non-different from the 
cause".6 This conception of the identity of cause and effect is an 

» Thibaut’s Trans., xlviii, p. 158. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 3 Ibid., p. 525. 4 Pandit, p. 456. 

5 K&raif^e k&ryasya sattvam, 4 KaranStd ananyat kdryam. 
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orthodox doctrine of Vedanta schools in general. Both Sankara 
and Ramanuja trace its origin to the famous passage in the 
sixth chapter of Chandogya Upanishad, where the oneness 
of the world and the Brahman is illustrated by the example of 
the clod of earth, the piece of copper and a pair of nail-scissors, 
all of w^hich are after all the same as the original substance from 
which they are produced. But the interpretation that the two 
commentators put on the words vacdrambhanam, vikdro, ndma- 
dheyam varies. Sankara says, *‘The modification (vikara) originates 
and exists merely in speech. In reality there is no such thing as 
effect. It is merely a name and therefore unreal.*'^ This rendering 
of the original is by no means correct: but Sankara maintains 
that only by accepting the unreality of the effect can we 
understand the identity of the cause and effect. Literally trans¬ 
lated, the words would mean “beginning with speech, a modifica¬ 
tion, a name“. That the modification originates merely in the 
use of language, and is merely in the “name“ is Sankara's claim. 
Even so, to conclude that the effect does not actually exist is 
unwarranted. Ramanuja contends that such an interpretation 
would make the real and the unreal one and the same—whether 
that real is Brahman and the unreal is the world, or vice versa.* 
In denying reality to change, Sankara would seem to deny all 
causality. Because in order that a cause (karana) may be a cause, 
there must be an effect (karya). Ramanuja also points out that 
one of the corollaries of the Satkaryavada doctrine is that by 
knowing the cause you know the effect. If Sankara's interpretation 
were valid then, the effect (the world of sense-experience) being 
unreal, there is nothing to be known. 

In commenting upon the Sutra, I, i, 2, which describes Brahman 
as the cause from which the world proceeds, Ramanuja makes it 
clear that the Brahman is at once the material as well as the 
efficient cause. He emphatically rejects the existence of matter 
(Pradhana or Prakrit!) and of individual souls independent of the 
Brahman. His purpose is thus to emphasize the oneness of Brah¬ 
man, as the one only without a second. Matter and the individual 
souls can only be known in association with Brahman—not by 
themselves. This seems to be the vital, though not the only, 
point of difference between the Visishtadvaita and the Samkhya; 
Ramanuja is in general agreement with the details of that system 
in other respects. In his Bhashya on the Sutra H-^ Q> he describes 
the world as consisting of “avvakt a. maha t, ahan&a, 
i ndriya s, etc.", for instance. He believes that the soul, by erro¬ 
neously imputing to itself the attributes of Prakrit!, becomes the 
cause of the modifications affected by transmigration. Even the 

* Thibaut, S.B.E,, xxxiv, pp. 320 ff. » Ibid,, xlviii, pp. 454 
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order of evolution he advocates is almost the same as that of 
Samkhya. And he admits that Prakriti possesses the three gunas 
of sattva, rajas and tqmcLS. He also agrees with Samkhya in 
'Admitting that there are rmjixy pW'ushas. But he holds that the 
Samkhya cannot solve the problem of the periodical origination 
(^rishti) and dissolution (pralaya) of the world inasmuch as 
Prakriti (matter) is unconscious (jada) and the Purushas are 
eternally without activity and without change; therefore, there 
cannot be any conscious cause in operation. Moreover, on the 
Samkhya dualism, he finds it impossible to account for the 
suffering and the release of the Purushas.* 

When Ramanuja asserts that the material, as well as the 
efficient, cause of the world is Brahman, and Brahman alone, he 
is not blind to the fact that he is getting himself involved in a 
very serious issue—the problem of ^eodicy. 

We know that the world consists of souls which are merged 
in ignorance and suffering, as w^ell as of matter which is without 
consciousness and always changing. If the world be the same 
as Brahman, the suffering of the individual jivas ought to be 
attributed to Brahman. Such a conclusion is revolting to religious 
consciousness. Sankara had cleverly escaped that difficulty by 
declaring that the only reality is Brahman, which is eternally 
undifferentiated, objectless consciousness, and that all-plurality of 
things and individual souls is nothing but illusion. 

In meeting this problem of theodicy, Ramanuja brings forward 
a theory that reminds us once again of the Hindu tendency to 
think of the universe in terms of the human. The anthropo- 
analogical method of approach to the problems of the universe, 
to which we drew attention earlier on in our investigation, as 
prevalent even in the times of the Veda, is now worked out on 
all fours by Ramanuja. He invokes the authority of several 
Upanishadic quotations to prove his contention that *‘all Upani- 
shads teach that tlig entire world, whether in a gross state or in 
a subtle one, and comprising both souls and matter, is the body 
of Brahman”.» 

Kamanuja defines ”body” as *'any substance which a conscious 
being (cetana) completely controls and supports for its own 
purpose and whose only nature consists in being subservient to 
the conscious being”.3 'The whole world with its souls and matter 
is the body of Brahman, because it is completely controlled and 

> Thibaut, S.BM., xlviii, pp. 424, 425, 480-95. 

> Brih. Up,, III, 7; Chand., VI, 8, 7; Tait,, II, 6; Mun 4 ., Ill, i, 4; Chdnd., 
V, 18, etc. 

3 Tarkaratna, Ramanatha, in Pandit, Benares edition, Sii-BhS,shya, 
p. 284, 
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supported by Brahman and has the only nature of being sub¬ 
servient to 

What does this conception of the world as Brahman’s “body” 
imply? According to Ramanuja's own definition of the term 
“body”, its essence consists in being subservient to the soul 
embodied in it. Therefore, the body cannot have an existence 
independent of the soul. Just as class-characteristics (jati) cannot 
exist except in connection with an individual of that class, or 
just as a quality cannot exist independent of the substance 
which it qualifies, so a body cannot exist apart from the soul 
embodied in it. The body is a “mode” (prakara) of the .soul. 
The soul is the only substrate of the body; when the soul departs 
the body perishes. The soul is the only final cause (prayojana) 
of the body, because the body exists only as a distinguishing 
attribute (viseshana) of the soul. Since all souls are alike, the 
distinction between them as a man or a woman, as a celestial 
or a human being, can only belong to the bodies they occupy. 
Therefore, Ramanuja .says, since the world is Brahman’s body 
all things in it, physical or psychical, can exist only as “modes” 
of Brahman. It is only as the “body” of Brahman that the world 
derives its reality (vastutva). And in so far as these are “modes”, 
the “body” of the Brahman, all things referring to the world 
must at the same time signify the Brahman. 

But there is an assumption in regard to the world that Ramanuja 
takes for granted. He believes in repeated creation and dis¬ 
solution of the world. “The stream of creation is without be¬ 
ginning. ”2 At the end of each kaljm (world-period), the world is 
dissolved; the grosser sub.stances dissolve themselves into the 
subtler ones, till at last ultra-subtle matter, called “darkness” 
(tamas), is alone left. When the world is in this state, Brahman 
is said to be as in Chand. Up., VI, 2, i, “One only, without a 
second ”.3 But even in this state of non-separation, the souls, 
together with matter, both reduced to extremely subtle condition, 
exist as the body of Brahman.4 The “darkness”, tamas, does not 
get altogether lost in Brahman, but becomes one vTth it (ekibha- 
yati) and Is no more distinguished by “names and forms ”.5 But 
only when the world is distinguished by “names and forms” has 
it the attribute of existence, and when this distinction vanishes 
the worldbas. the attribute of nqmexisteijce/ That is to say, when 
there is mo )distinctioii''Qf ^'names and foims”. Brahman is “one” 
and the “cause” of the world; when there is distinction of “names 
and forms” the Brahman is known as “manifold”, the “effect” of 

* Tarkaratna, Ramanatha, in Pandit, Benares edition, Sri-Bhashya, 
p. 286; cf. Thibaut, p. 424. * S.B.E., vol. xlviii, p. 505. 

3 Ibid,, p. 374. 4 Ibid,, p. 544. 5 Ibid., p. 456. « Ibid., p. 557. 
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the world. “When Brahman is in the causal state,” says Ramanuja, 
“the world is in a state of dissolution [natura naturans)] when 
it is in an effected state, the world is in the state of creation 
{natura naturata ). ” ^ 

In the world of things, Ramanuja makes a distinction between 
individual souls and matter. “The soul”, he defines, “is created 
by Brahman, is controlled by it, is its body, is subservient to it, 
is reduced to the ‘subtle* condition by it (i.e. in the dissolution 
state of the world), is a worshipper of it, and depends on its grace 
for its welfare.**2 

Brahman is said to exist together with individual souls in 
different bodies. But when the body suffers and undergoes all the 
vicissitudes of life’s varied experiences of joys and sorrows and 
pleasure and pain, it is the individual soul, the jiva, that shares 
them. Not the Brahman. For the Brahman is not subject to 
karma. He is beyond it. It is the individual soul that is subject to it. 

“The Lord”, says Ramanuja, “having prescribed that certain 
works are proper and others improper, supplied all individual 
souls with bodies, sense-organs, etc., needed to perform their 
works, and with power to employ them; reveals to them Scripture 
teachings for right conduct; and Himself enters within them as 
their inward soul and abides there to control and to ‘assent ’.**3 
Thus the freedom of the individual souls is safeguarded and the 
Brahman is freed from responsibility for the evil wrought by 
men. Ramanuja makes this perfectly clear. “No action indeed 
is possible without the ‘assent* (anumati) of the Inner Soul; 
but in all actions there is the volitional effort (prayatna) made 
by the individual soul; and the Supreme Soul, by giving His 
assent to it, carries out the action.**4 The individual soul being, 
therefore, ultimately responsible for his actions, “the Lord cannot 
be charged with arbitrariness for rewarding those who obey His 
commandments and punishing those who transgress them. Nor 
can He be accused of being merciless. Because mercy shown to 
persons who are given to transgressing the right rule of conduct 
does no good; on the contrary it produces weakness (apuriistva). 
To chastise them is in this case the right thing. By chastising 
the transgressors and by not tolerating the infinite and unbearable 
sins gathered during the endless ages, God Himself helps to 
increase happiness to the highest degree* *.5 

* Cf. Pandit, Commentary on Sutra, II, 3, 41, Benares edition. 

» Pandit, p. 402; cf. Vedarthosaiigraha, Benares edition, p. 140. 

3 xlviii, p. 557. 

4 Ibid. Cf. Pandit, p. 563; Commentary on Sutra II, 3, 41, Benares 
edition. 

I Pandit, p. 402; cf. Veddrthasangraha, Benares edition, p. 140. 
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The world of matter (acit, prakriti), on the other hand, unlike 
the individual souls (jiva) is more completely dependent on the 
Brahman. The souls can will an action; but matter, being un¬ 
conscious, has no power of its own. Everything that matter does 
is performed with Brahman as its soul. In explaining the world 
of matter, Ramanuja finds the anthropo-analogical scheme of 
explanation the best. As the body of Brahman, it is a distinguish¬ 
ing attribute (vi^oshana) of the object distinguished (vi^ishta). 
The attribute is essentially different from the object distinguished; 
but it cannot exist independently of the thing it qualifies. John 
Smith’s body without the “ego” John Smith is unintelligible, 
not valid: and in every bit of John Smith’s body there is John 
Smith. So you cannot conceive of the world as apart from Brah¬ 
man, Just as every remote part of the human organism is 
“realized” indirectly by the Ego, so it would appear in Ramanuja’s 
thought that “all (material) things have their reality, only 
because the individual souls, having Brahman for their Soul, 
have entered them”.* Thus it comes about that all individual 
material things in this world are directly the bodies of individual 
souls; and indirectly of Brahman, as Brahman is the soul of the 
individual soul, 

Ramanuja thus sums up his conclusions: “The authoritative 
books do not teach the doctrine of one undifferentiated substance: 
they do not teach that the universe of things is false; they do not 
deny the distinction of intelligent beings, non-intelligent beings 
and the Lord.”* 

We noticed in our discussion of Sankara’s Advaitic monism 
that he is compelled to resort to the doctrine of Maya because 
he is convinced that the Upanishadic teaching about Brahman is 
that of an undifferentiated, objectless First Principle. That would 
be from the standpoint of “vidya”, knowledge. All this seeming 
multiplicity of this illusory universe is due to “Avidya”, ignorance. 
In his teaching, we also noticed that he ascribes to Avidya very 
much the same functions as he assigns to Maya. In fact, in his 
commentary on Sutra I, 4, 3,3 the two ideas are combined. The 
causal pot entiality of Brahman is of the “nature of nescience, 
avidya’, as well as of “the nature of an illusion, Maya”. Again, 
in commenting on Sutra II, i, 6,4 Sankara speaks of the “fallacious 
superimpositions of nescience”, and in II, i, 4,5 he characterizes 
“name and form”, ndmarupa, as the “presentations of nescience”. 
In II, I, 28,6 he calls nature “a mere figment of nescience”. 

Ramanuja seems to take both Avidya and Maya as different 

* Pandit, p. 215. Cf. Veddrthasangraha, Benares edition, p. 28. 

» S.B.E., xlviii, p. 102; op. cit., pp. 78 ff. 3 Ihid., xxxiv, p. 243. 

4 Ibid,, pp. 305, 306, 5 Ibid,, p. 300. ® Ibid,, p. 352. 
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ways of describing the same ‘‘mysterious'', “inexplicable" power 
which produces the more or less unreal world of ordinary ex¬ 
perience. The metaphysical principle of Maya is ultimately 
grounded in the epistemological concept of Avidya. So Ramanuja 
levels his artillery against Avidya, in attacking the Sahkarite 
doctrine of Maya. 

Sankara defines Avidya as both existence and non-existence, 
sat-asat. Therefore, in the final analysis, maya is inexplicable, 
anirvacaniyata. Ramanuja objects: “A thing of .such a nature 
would be inexplicable indeed; for none of the means of knowledge 
apply to it. That is to say, tlie whole world of objects must be 
ordered according to our states of consciousness, and every state 
of consciousness presents itself in the form, either of something 
existing or of something non-existing. ... If, therefore, we should 
assume that, of states of consciousness which are limited to this 
double form, the object can be something which is neither existing 
nor non-existing, then anything whatever might be the object of 
any state of consciousness whatever."* 

Ramanuja asks tliat the Avidya-Maya conception should be 
treated with such thoroughness that the Kevaladvaitin apologetic 
for it feels no need to take refuge in the claim that after all it is 
really inexplicable. He should not, at one and the same time, 
admit this “inexplicability" and yet continue to use it as a 
metaphysical principle. Just because of its “inexplicability", 
asks Ramanuja, is it also exempt from criticism? A principle is 
either something or nothing. If it is nothing, it cannot be used to 
explain the world. If it is something, it must be treated as a 
positive, and held up for investigation. One cannot be both 
agnostic and dogmatic. 

Again, Ramanuja does not see how the illusory principle of 
Maya could be related to Brahman. If, as the Sankarite admits, 
cause and effect are identical, how can Brahman, as reality, be 
identical with that which is illusory?* 

What is the seat (a^raya) of avidya? Ramanuja asks. It cannot 
be the “individual soul"; “for the individual self exists only in 
so far as it is fictitiously imagined through Nescience. Nor can 
you say ‘Brahman'; for Brahman is nothing but self-luminous 
intelligence, and hence contradictory in nature to avidya which 
is avowedly sublated by knowledge ".3 It is illogical, on the face 
of it, then, to claim that Brahman, whose essential nature is 
knowledge, could be clouded by Nescience; especially so, when 
that Nescience, it is maintained, terminates by knowledge. 

If what terminated the reign of avidya is the knowledge that 
Brahman is pure knowledge, Ramanuja argues, “If there exists 
* S.B.jE., xlviii, p. io6. * Ibid,, p. 103. 3 Ibid,, p. 104. 
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the knowledge that Brahman is knowledge, then Brahman is an 
object of knowledge; but, according to your (the Sahkarite's) 
own teaching. Brahman is not of the consciousness/ 

The Brahman of Sankara is pujre cqnscipijsness; it is free from 
attributes, which are objects of consciousness. 

Moreover, Brahman's nature is homogeneous intelligence. 
Avidya is supposed to hide it altogether, envelop it with a sort 
of a veil. "'Causing light to disappear means either obstructing 
the origination of light, or else destroying light that exists. And 
as . . . that light (Brahman’sconsciousness which is self-luminous) 
cannot originate, the "hiding' or "making to disappear' of light 
can only mean its destruction. Maya-Avidya would then not 
only give us an unreal world, but actually destroy Brahman's 
essential nature. The Vishnuite felt this acutely. 

If Maya is real (for it is claimed that Maya is really responsible 
for the world of sense-perceptions, seeming though they be) and 
if its abolition (nivritti) is brought about by knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, Ramanuja argues further, then such knowledge cannot be 
the higher vidya of which Sankara speaks. Such a knowledge is 
impossible, because the individual Atman is itself Brahman. And 
Ramanuja adds, ""Knowledge cannot destroy a real thing ",3 
though it might destroy a particular idea we might have about it. 

If, on the other hand, maya is unreal (and so avidya), what is 
there to destroy? Since, as Sankara admits, knowledge destroys 
maya it cannot be real. If it is unreal, it does not function, it 
cannot be the sakti of the Real Brahman. The whole process of 
salvation is a huge joke; it implies being saved from the clutches 
of an Avidya which actually is not. 

Finally, ""The assertion that Nescience, avidya, rests on the 
authority of Scripture is untrue ."4 Ramanuja subjects to critical 
analysis the various passages quoted in support of such a thesis 
and points out what they are really supposed to mean. "‘The real 
avidya to which we are victims is that power of illusion which 
makes us believe that we ourselves and the world are independent 
of Brahman ."5 Later on, Ramanuja says, "'Let us then define 
avidya as the cause of a disadvantageous cognition of unreal 
things. And such avidya, when it assumes the aspect of con¬ 
fusing the real Brahman because of its associations with matter 
from the mind of the seeker, can be dispelled only by the exercise 
of "meditation".? 

T he term "Maya", according to Ramanuja, *'dignotes w^ 
thin^'^S^thmgs that have a wonderful nature, but not illusions. 

* xlviii, p. 104. * Ibid., p. 105. 3 Ibid,, p. 116. 

. 4 Ibid., pp. 124 If. 5 Radhakrishnan, The Veddnta, p. 268. 

4 Thibaut, S.B.E., xlviii, p. 442. 7 Ibid., p. 602. • Ibid., p. 602. 
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There is no scriptural passage, he contends, where the word maya 
denotes that which is undefinable. ''But the word 'maya' is 
synonymous with 'mithya', i.e. falsehood, and hence denotes the 
undefinable also. This, too, we cannot admit; for the word 'maya' 
does not in all places refer to what is false; we see it applied, e.g., 
to such things as the weapons of Asuras and Rakshasas, which 
are not 'false' but real. 'Maya' in such passages really denotes 
that which produces various wonderful effects, and it is in this 
sense that Prakriti is called Maya. This appears from the passages 
(Svet. Up., IV, 9), ‘From that the Mayin creates all this and in 
that the other one is bound up by maya. For this text declares 
that Prakriti—there called Maya—produces manifold creations, 
and the highest Person is there called 'mayin' because he possesses 
that power of maya."^ 

Ramanuja boldly identifies the world of perpetual change, so 
marvellous in many respects as to transcend the categories of 
human reason, the ever-changing Prakriti, with the term Maya. 
It would then mean not this illusory world (as Sankara interprets 
it), but this wonderful world. And Prakriti, as has already been 
pointed out, is a mode (prakara) of the eternal Brahman: as 
such, it can only be conceived as dependent on Him, and not 
apart from Him. In common parlance, then, the world comprising, 
as it does, men (conscious beings) and inert matter (which on 
ultimate analysis is really "energy") is meaningless without 
Brahman, just as the body of any particular person is meaningless 
without reference to the "soul" that inhabits it. 

From the standpoint of epistemology, Ramanuja questions 
Sankara’s statement that objects do not exist simply because 
they do not persist. He admits that two cognitions mutually 
contradictory cannot be both real. But in the world we are 
concerned with things that are removed in space and time. 
"Jars, pieces of cloth and the like do not contradict one 
another, since they are separate in place and time. If the non¬ 
existence of a thing is cognized, we have mutual contradic¬ 
tion of two cognitions. But when a thing is perceived in 
connection with some other place and time, there arises no 
contradiction. 

All knowledge reveals objects, because knowledge involves the 
perception of difference. Every clear conception arises through 
some distinction marking off this from that. According to Sankara, 
when we say, "That art thou", tat tvam asi, we assert the real 
identity of the two; the difference being merely apparent. 
Ramanuja maintains, on the contrary, that all identity and 
difference apply to terms which are on the same level of reality. 

I Thibaut, xlviii, pp. 125, 126. » Ibid., p. 47. 
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Every judgment illustrates the fact that all identity is an identity 
in and through difference. 

While all knowledge is of the real (sarvam vijndtam yathdr- 
tham),^ Ramanuja takes care to add that the knowledge is not 
of the whole of reality. Some aspects of reality are left out. This 
predicament will always be so until the individual knower is 
freed from samsdra. The ideal of perfect knowledge is only for 
the jiva that is freed from the round of re-births. Meanwhile 
what we call “true"’ and '‘false** knowledge is based on pragmatic 
considerations. For instance, "the mirage is an error, not because 
the element of water is not present in it, but because the water 
does not quench our thirst. The true is what represents the real 
(yathartha) and what is practically useful (vyavharaguna)**.^ 

But mere thought by itself cannot bring us face to face with 
Ultimate Reality. For Brahman is not an object of perception .3 
Only through intuition (sakshatkara), which is not logical know¬ 
ledge, can anyone grasp Reality .4 This is the highest knowledge; 
and it involves the non-cognitive elements of the individual 
soul. Such knowledge is only put within our reach by divine 
grace and in response to meditation on the part of the seeker. 
The reaching forth of the individual soul with its thought-life 
systematized, its feelings transformed and its will disciplined is 
met by the Supreme Person, the Brahman, by a responsive 
revelation; it is intuitively realized by the seeker. The individual 
soul, in this state, is en rapport with the Brahman; it is not 
merged in the Absolute perfection of the "undifferentiated, 
objectless Brahman*’ as Sankara taught; the devotee remains a 
separate individual. 

This state of "perfect conciliation or endearment, i.e. in 
meditation bearing the character of devotion **,5 when experience 
of Brahman is attained, is called PrdpUi, complete resignation to 
God. Six factors are distinguished in Praptti: (i) Acquisition of 
qualities which would make one a fit offering to God (anukulyasya 
sampattih); (2) avoidance of conduct not acceptable to God 
(prati-kulyasa varijanam); (3) faith that God would protect one 
(rakshishyatiti vi^vasah); (4) appeal for protection (goptrtvava- 
ranam); (5) a feeling of one’s own littleness (karpanyam); and 
(6) absolute surrender (atmasamarpanam).^ 

The Vishnuite creed is a realistic faith in a redeeming God. 
He is ultimately one and real. Even so is^Ee” individual soul 
struggling for emancipation from a very real thraldom in a world 

* Thibaut, xlviii, pp. 119!!. 

* Radhakrishnan, The Veddnta, p. 242. 

3 Thibaut, S,B.E., xlviii, p. 162. 4 Ibid., p. 15. 

5 Ibid., p. 617. ® Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, ii, p. 706. 
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of actualities. No wonder that Ram^uja vehemently expresses 
his dissent to the theory of Maya. His protest is scathing: 'This 
entire theory rests on a fictitious foundation of altogether hollow 
and vicious arguments, incapable of being stated in definite 
logical alternatives, and devised by men who are destitute of 
those particular qualities which cause individuals to be chosen 
by the Supreme Person revealed in the Upanishads; whose 
intellects are darkc^ned by the impression of beginningless evil; 
and who thus have no insight into the meaning of words and 
sentences, into the real purport conveyed by them, and into the 
procedure of sound argumentation, with all its methods depending 
on perception and other instruments of right knowledge. The 
theory therefore must need be rejected by all those who, through 
texts, perception, and other means of knowledge—assisted by 
sound reasoning—have an insight into the true nature of things.'"* 

* Thibaut, xlviii, p. 8. 
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maya and the VISHNUITE SAMPRADAYAS 

I 

MAYA AND THE VISHNUITE SAMPRADAYAS 

Ramanuja was the first great religious philosopher after 
Sankara to challenge the doctrine of Maya. But many followed 
in his wake, vigorously protesting against the illusion theory 
that Sankara had enunciated. The Bhakti mysticism of the tirhes 
was incompatible with such a world-view. “A copious literature 
in the form of Puranas and tracts in the Upanishadic style had 
long been growing. The cultus of Vishnu in his Krishna manifesta¬ 
tion had spread through the South, ancT^awakened an active 
devotion . . . and later teachers were not slow to identify the 
of the Vedanta with Krishna."^ 

Vishnu piety could not be satisfied with a cold intellectual 
approach to an impersonal Absolute: it could find no religious 
satisfaction in a world of ‘'relative reality'' in which even Isvara 
was, after all, “a matter of (mere) words, a modification and a 
name" (vacarambhanam vikaro namadheyam).* Faith in a 
personal God had to be given a philosophic justification, and 
the reality of the world and the individuality of the souls that 
inhabited it had to be guaranteed. Ramanuja’s polemic against 
Mayavada had to be actively followed up. Vishnuite scholars 
braced themselves to the task. 

But the ^ankarites were not to be so easily intimidated. They, 
in turn, hastened to the defence of the teachings of their guru, 
and developed an apologetic literature of their own. Since the 
whole controversy pivoted on the central thesis of Sankara about 
the nature of the Upanishadic Brahman and its ultimate identity 
with the Atman, a good deal of attention was given, in this 
literature, to a justification of Sankara's Mayavada. The Sankarites 
felt that the integrity of the Upanishadic Brahman had to be 
maintained, and that the absolute validity of the world of sense- 
experience had to be discounted. Therefore, they sought to 
concede the fact of the immediate, positive, actuality of the 
world of Maya; though from the standpoint of metaphysics it is 
unsubstantial. 

The Sankarites are all agreed that, in the Vedanta, Maya is 
an important category. They use the terms Maya, Avidya and 

* Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India, London, 1921, p. 404. 

» ia^karab^hya, S.B.F., xxxiv, p. 320, 
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Ajnana interchangeably. But they show a preference to use the 
word Maya for the dynamic and creative aspect of sense-experi¬ 
ence, and apply the terms Avidya and Ajnana to signify the 
epistemological function of concealing from finite consciousness 
the ultimate truth of its identity with the Absolute. They are all 
agreed that the Brahman is an objectless, undifferentiated, static 
Absolute. The world of Maya is therefore an appearance. They 
hold that Maya is relatively real, though distinct from the 
Absolute reality; it has no definite beginning, and therefore it 
co-exists with the Absolute; it is positive, distinguished from 
abhara ^negation); it is opposed to vidyd or intuitive knowledge 
of identity-consciousness with the Brahman; and it disappears 
with the dawn of this vidya-realization.^ 

Representative among the followers of Sankara who wrote in 
defence of Kevaladvaitism were Vacaspati (a.d. 850), Sarvajhata- 
muni (a.d. 900), Vidyaranya (a.d. 1400), Brahmananda (a.d. 1500), 
Dharmarajadhivarindra (a.d. 1550), Madhusudhana Sarasvati 
(a.d. 1500), and Praka^ananda (a.d. 1600). We shall here present 
a brief sketch of their teachings before we go on to discuss the 
polemic of the Vishnuite theists against Mayavada. 

Brahmananda insists that the world-appearance verily has 
pragmatic validity. Although it has no absolute value, the world 
is, nevertheless, a positive content of experience. As long as 
practical reason prevails in the world of sense-categories, the 
realm of appearance, with its duality of subject and object, self 
and not-self, would find a place, side by side, with the tran¬ 
scendental realm of Being. Avidya gives us knowledge of this 
dynamic world of Becoming. And, confined to this realm, Avidya 
is positive and valid. In so far as Avidya is responsible for the 
appearance of Becoming, Avidya has a creative functioning; and 
as Maya, Avidya is the appearance itself explainable only as 
Mayasakti (mysterious energy) of I^vara, the empirical Brahman, 
and ultimately of the absolute Brahman. This creative functioning 
of Maya, its cosmological aspect, Brahmananda particularly 
emphasizes. Its creative functioning, according to Brahmananda, 
is twofold: on the one hand, it has the powet;^of hiding things 
from view, and on the other, the power of individi^tion, of 
showing the One as Many. 

Both Dharmaryadhivarindra, the author of the Veddntapari- 
bhdsha, and Madhusudhana Sarasvati, who was responsible for 
the Advaita Siddhi, also discuss Maya in this positive sense. 
But they go on to indicate that positivenes .<w.(bhavatv a) and 
truth are the same, for only that which exists eternally can be 

* Cf. M. N. Sircar, Comparative Studies in Vedantism, Oxford, 1927, 
p. 152. 
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called true. In that sense, only Brahman is real. The reality of 
the absolute Brahman is due to its fixed and unchangeable 
nature. In this realm of transcendent Being, the Satkaryavada 
contention of the identity of cause and e&ect does not apply. 
Therefore, the real can never be accepted as causa materia of 
this phenomenal world; if the ‘'effect'' is illusory we would then 
have to admit that the “cause" (Brahman, in this case) is also 
illusory. Effectual changes are only confined to the realm of 
Avidya: only so long as we are in this illusory world are we apt 
to think in terms of cause and effect.* 

Brahman, according to Madhusudhana Sarasvatl, is intelligence. 
It is consciousness, but not self-consciousness; illumination but 
not self-illumination. Therefore it cannot be the object of per¬ 
ception, not even of immediate perception (sakshi, witness- 
intelligence). But when the individual jiva transcends the state 
of immediate perception and is completely isolated from all objects 
of knowledge, it realizes its Brahma-nature. Thus Avidya has an 
end, although it has no beginning. 

The difficulty in which the Sankarites find themselves, when 
forced into controversy by contemporary Vishnuites, is in ex¬ 
plaining how the world could be based on Brahman and still 
be different from it. To connect the world of Becoming with the 
absolute Being by the Maya-principle of illusion and to contend 
that, while Maya affects the world, it leaves no trace at all on 
the Ultimate is no solution. The issue naturally involves the 
problem of “cause" and “effect". But causation is a relational 
concept, and the principle of identity which is the summum bonum 
as well as the fundamental thesis of the vidya Self-realization 
denies all ultimate relation. 

The Sankarites, therefore, attempt to correlate mdydvdda with 
vivarthavdda. Vivarthavada is the denial of causation and the 
assertion of identity. Sarvynata JMuni (a.d. 900), the author of 
Samkshepasarika, argues very cleverly that all logical negations 
are preceded by affirmations. Before we claim that a thing “is 
not" we admit provisionally that it *‘is". Effectual transformation 
(parinama) is a necessary precondition of the thought-process that 
leads to the assertion of identity (vivarthavada). So we posit a 
world that is conditioned by causation through the law of causa¬ 
tion, and then, to show that it is illusory, we deny it and assert 
the truth of the ultimate identity of everything that is.* 

* Advaita Siddhi, Bib. Indica Series, p. 544. 

* Vivartavadasya hi purvabhumir 
Vedantavade parinamavadah 
Vyavasthi * smin parinamavade 
Svayam samSyati vivartavadah 

Samkshepaidriraka, Benares edition, p. 40. 
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The difficulty in this explanation is that it tries to deal with 
the fact of the difference (bheda) between cause and effect and 
its ultimate identity at the same time. Vacaspati, the author of 
Bhamati (a.d. 850), had already pointed out the obvious impossi¬ 
bility of such a procedure, because when we posit the world of 
difference (bheda), of cause and effect, we are still in the realm 
of the empirical, and therefore cannot grasp from that plane the 
ultimate truth of the identity of cause and effect. From the world 
of Becoming we cannot argue our way into the realm of pure 
Being; that is the significance of the Maya-avidya concept of 
nescience. 

Even if we could reason out the world of change as finally based 
on Brahman, Vidyaranya (a.d. 1400) points out that such a 
Brahman, being a concept in the avidya-plane of sense categories, 
is not the Absolute Being. It is the pure Being limited by Maya, 
I^vara. His objectivity and personality is still conditioned by our 
sense-categories. 

This line of thought is further developed by Praka^ananda 
(a.d. 1600) who wrote the Advaita Siddhanta Muktavali. He takes 
the position of a subjective idealist. The whole world-order in¬ 
cluding man, nature and God is the creation of avidya. Avidya 
is in itself nothing, not in any way connected with Brahman. 
Praka^ananda does not believe that Maya is a ^akti of Brahman. 
Being alone is real and existent: Becoming is an illusion, a *‘hallu¬ 
cination'' in fact; it therefore does not exist. “The wise", says 
Prakasananda, “consider the world as identical with consciousness, 
the ignorant as something objective.''* 


THE “difference WITHOUT DIFFERENCE'' DOCTRINE 

OF NIMBARKA 

The opposition to the rigorous monism of Sankara that 
Ramanuja had started was followed up by many of his younger 
contemporaries. One of them was Nimbarka, the “sun of Nimba" 
who was probably bom in Nimbapura in the Bellary District of 
modem India, and died about a.d. 1162. He was a devout 
Vishnuite and ah ardent advocate of the Krishna cult. He 
believed that Krishna was an incarnation of the supreme Brahman 
Himself. He wrote a brief commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
and also set down in a pamphlet of ten verses (da^asloka) the sum 
and substance of his teachings. According to Nimbarka, there are 
* M. N, Sircar, Comparative Studies, p. 131. 
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three entities: cit, the intelligent individual, acit, non-intelligent 
matter and ISvara. The individual soul is cit^ because it is of the 
nature of knowledge {jndna svariipa) and has knowledge for its 
attribute. It is individual {ahamarthcih) being different in different 
bodies. Cit is infinite in number and atomic in size.* Non-intelligent 
matter, acit, is of three kinds: a-prakrita, primordial matter that 
is not derived from prakriti; prakrata or matter which is derived 
from prakriti^ possessing the three gunas of sattva, rajas and tamas 
on the basis of the twenty-four principles of the Samkhya system ; 
and Kdla, or time. All these three categories are also as eternal 
as cit. Finally, there is the highest Self, the Brahman, whom 
Nimbarka calls Krishna. This Brahman is both the causa materialis 
(upadhana) as well as the causa efficiens (nimitta) of the universe. 
The cit and the acit in their subtle form [arhsa) are really the 
iakti (energy) of Brahman; as such the material cause of the 
world. From being ^'subtle'" they (aihsas)* become ‘^gross'' through 
the initiative of Brahman himself. Ultimately Brahman himself 
is also materially responsible for this modification {parindma)\ 
so he is the efficient cause of the world as well. 

Nimbarka calls his system ^'bheddbheda vdda!\ the theory of 
difference-non-difference. F'or this reason: while he lays emphasis 
upon the logic of difference in unity, he also expressly maintains 
that the entire existence is an integrity of Being. Both difference 
and non-difference are equally real. The cit and acit are different 
from Brahman: they are in the final analysis, described to be 
distinct from Brahman, as his ^akti (am^a) or energy. At the same 
time, they are non-different from Brahman; they are, in a sense, 
absolutely dependent on Him and cannot have independent 
existence by themselves. As Ghate puts it : ''Bheda or difference 
(to Nimbarka) means the possibility of an existence, which is 
separate, at the same time dependent [para tantra sattabhava), 
while a-bheda or non-difference means the impossibility of an 
independent existence [svatantra sattabhavah),''i Difference and 
non-difference, for Nimbarka, co-exist. They are both on the same 
level and are equally real. 

Translating Nimbarka's metaphysics in terms of Sankarite 
advaitism, the world of sense-perception is not I^vara-Maya, but 
Brahma-Maya. And Maya as §akti is directly allied to Brahman. 
The world is, therefore, a real manifestation of the ultimate 

* P. Ghate, p. 95; Nimbarka*s Commentary on B.S., II, 3, 19-28. 

» Bhashya on II, 3, 43 "By aiii^a, or a part is not to be understood 
*a piece cut and separated’, for that would involve an absolute difference 
and would contradict such passages as ‘that art thou’. But ‘amSa’ here 
means ‘^akti’ or capacity; and B. possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds." Ghate, p. 102. 

3 Ghate, Vedanta, p. 31. 
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Reality. Being is equated with Becoming: the Absolute is the 
sole Reality undoubtedly; but the world is both different and 
not different from it, at the same time. 

From the standpoint of the religious theism of Ramanuja, the 
Purushottama (the Highest Self) is immanent in the Prakriti, and 
in the jivas that compose the manifold of life, both organic and 
inorganic. So God is ‘'not-differenF' from the world. But, since 
the Purushottama (Highest Self) transcends the cosmos, being 
infinite {sat-cit-dnanda: perfect being, pure consciousness and 
absolute bliss). He is not identical with the cit-acit world of men 
and things, he is “different*'. Ramanuja is anxious to rnaintain 
the “unity" of God and the world, so he makes the world Hvara's 
“body". Ramanuja's cit and acit are prakara, modes of Isvara. 
To this Nimbarka objects. An attribute is by its nature meant 
to distinguish the thing that possesses the attribute from another 
which does not. But the paramapumsha, the Supreme Person, 
is unique. Therefore, Nimbarka suggests that prakriti and jivas, 
acit and cit, should be considered as forming separate but depen¬ 
dent real entities along with the Brahman : w^hat is different is 
also identical (Bheddbheda). Sircar rightly describes Nimbarka's 
system as “a pluralistic interpretation which he . . . seeks to avoid 
by laying stress upon the integrity and undividedness of the 
Absolute. His system is a monism with a pluralistic countenance".* 


3 

THE DVAITA (dUALISTIC) VEDANTA OF MADHVA 

Describing the times in which Madhva lived, a contemporary 
writes: “The doctors of the dominant theology had grown turbu¬ 
lent and were proclaiming from the housetops that phenomena 
were unreal, that God is no Person and had no attributes, that 
souls were undifferentiated, and so forth. Several pious people 
had begun to feel dissatisfied with the prevalent theology and its 
influence on character. The shades of false theology had obscured 
the Sun of Truth. Sankara's theory of the world and the 
Absolute was the storm-centre of current controversy. Advaitism 
had been responsible for making the world an illusion and for 
reducing the Brahman into an impersonal principle. The forces 
of religion were ranged against the critical abstractions of philo¬ 
sophy. The Vishnuites especially were chagrined because the 
ultimate sources of their own theology were also the fountain-head 

* Sircar, Comparative Studies, p. 51. 

» The Three Great Acharyas, Madras, 1924, pp. 233 ff. 
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of ^ankarite Advaitism. To the Vishnuite, the Prasthanatraya 
(viz. the Upanishads, the Brahma Sutras of Badarayana and the 
Bhagavad Gita) were as much authoritative as they were to the 
Advaitin. Both believed that Brahman was ultimately the "'cause*' 
of the world, that Brahman was the all-pervading, eternal sat-cit- 
dnanda. Both agreed that the Scriptures were the final authority, 
and that reasoning could be only accepted so long as it did not 
contradict revelation. Both of them, again, relegated "works" to 
a lower plane and considered that mystic apprehension of the 
Ultimate Reality was the more efficacious way of deliverance from 
saihsara. The Vishnuite naturally felt that the Sahkarite inter¬ 
pretation of the Prasthanatraya could not also be right; and, 
therefore, it ought to be overthrown by such sound arguments 
as would vindicate the interpretation that the Vishnuite religious 
position demanded. Religious devotion demanded a real world 
in which the individual jiva struggled for perfection; God is ulti¬ 
mately distinct from the world, now and always. 

Ramanuja had, indeed, vindicated this Vishnuite point of view. 
His Vi^ishtadvaita had shown that the world of intelligent souls 
and non-intelligent matter is a modification (prakara) of the 
Highest Self; there was a distinction between God and men; and 
there was justification to regard the world as real. Nimbarka had 
gone farther and worked out a theistic pluralism with a para¬ 
doxical monistic bias, contending that the world and God were 
simultaneously different and not-different from one another. 
Madhva now appears on the scene and carries the distinction still 
farther; far enough, in fact, to produce a complete dualism. 

Of Madhva's life we know very little, because the enthusiasm 
of his disciples has made of it a series of miracles which strangely 
resemble those attributed to Jesus of Nazareth. He feeds his 
followers with loaves produced miraculously, * walks on water, 
stills the tempest, and finally "disappeared one day even as he 
sat teaching; but his followers now believe that he rejoined Vyasa 
after having desired Padmanabha Thirtha (a favourite disciple) 
to carry on the apostolic work".^ 

Madhva was a fervent protagonist of his dvaitism (dualism); 
travelling far and wide, he frequently engaged in violent con¬ 
troversy with rival teachers and advocates of other systems, par¬ 
ticularly the Mayavadins. He was also a copious writer. No less 
than thirty volumes are supposed to have been written by him. 
Perhaps the most famous of them is a compendium of contem¬ 
porary schools of thought, the Sarvadarianasamgraha, a fragment 
of which is available for us in the translation by Cowell and 

* The Three Great Acharyas^ pp. 247 ff. 

» Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India, p. 408. 
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Gough.* Like the other Acharyas of the Vedanta, Madhva also 
wrote commentaries on the Brahma Sutras and the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

The system of Madhva is purely dualistic in character, insisting 
on the absolute and eternal difference between Brahman and the 
world. God, according to Madhva, is knowledge and bliss. He is 
independent of everything, and remains one in the midst of 
different forms. He is endowed with an infinite number of 
qualities. His chief functions are enumerated as eight altogether. 
He created, sustained, dissolved the world; he controlled all 
things in it; he imparted sacred knowledge; he became incarnate 
in manj^ forms; and he delivered souls from the eternal round of 
saihsara. 

The individual jivas^ Madhva held to be not only separate from 
the highest Self but also distinct from each other. They were 
innumerable, going through a round of births and deaths. Com¬ 
menting on the Brahma Sutra II, 3, 28, Madhva states that 
individual souls are prithag-upadesdt, literally “separate by (or, 
on account of) statement". And he goes on to add in his com¬ 
mentary on the sutra following, “since the essence, i.e. the very 
nature of the soul, consists only of wisdom, bliss, and other 
qualities similar (in some degree) to those of Brahman there 
proceeds the statement that the soul is one with (like) Brahman; 
just as in the text, *A 11 this indeed is Brahman', Brahman is 
spoken of as identical with all (the world) on account of there 
being all the qualities in Brahman which are predicated of the 
whole world".* 

None the less, there are essential differences between God and 
the individual soul. Madhva sets aside the authority of the 
Scriptures and arbitrarily interprets Upanishadic texts so as to 
bring them into harmony with his teachings. Thus 'Hat tvam ast* 
(“That art thou") should be "tat tadlyah asi" or "tvam tasya asi" 
(“Thou art his"). In the same way a passage like “brahmavid 
brahmaiva bhavati", “one who knows becomes Brahman itself", 
only means, according to Madhva, that in the condition of Moksha, 
the individual soul in question becomes similar to Brahman, being 
now free from misery. Such texts are to be understood in a 
metaphorical sense, as in "purhito, yam rdjd samvrttah”, “this 
priest who has become a king". Moreover, it cannot be said that 
jiva and Brahman are different in samsdra, but become non- 
different after moksha; for what are different can never be non- 
different and vice versa. So Madhva concludes that “duality alone 

» Cowell and Gough, Translation of the Sarvadarianasarkgraha, London, 
1914 (Madhva’s own system, op. cit., pp. 87 ff.). 

» Ghate, Vedanta, p. 32, 
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can be the truth, for we ever5where see nothing but pairs, or 
things in twos, e.g. knowledge and ignorance, merit and demerit, 
man and woman. So also Brahman and jiva. Brahman and Prakriti 
must be two entities and never identical with each other"'.* 

The world is created from Prakriti, which is ever distinct from 
the Supreme Soul; it is related to the world only as its causa 
efficiens and not as the causa maUrialis. Here Madhva takes the 
position of the Saihkhya altogether, and argues that it is impos¬ 
sible to conceive of the non-intelligent world as being created 
from an intelligent Being. 

While Madhva emphasizes the element of difference between 
these entities, yet he maintains the actuality of every element 
being subjected to God's will. Thus five sets of relations are for¬ 
mulated between them: (i) jivas and I^vara, (2) I^vara and 
Prakriti, (3) between jivas towards each other, (4) between jivas 
and prakriti, (5) between prakriti to each other. 

In the sense that Isvara is thus ‘'related" to the world He is 
not "absolute", and consequently not "unknowable, indescribable 
and destitute of qualities". Madhva contends that the very idea 
of the Absolute is relative to the idea of the "conditioned being". 
The Absolute is not absolutely unknowable. "The statement that 
Brahman is indescribable, etc., however, proceeds from the absence 
of thorough comprehension of Brahman. ‘The wise see the form 
of (mount) Mem and still do not see it (for they cannot see all 
over, in and out). (Similarly) it (Brahman) cannot be described, 
reasoned out, and known (entirely as such and such).' So the 
Garuda Purana says: ‘For want of thorough comprehension. 
Brahman though known and inferred by reasoning, is said to be 
beyond the reach of words, reasoning and knowledge.' 

Although we cannot conceive of His infinite Self, the Brahman 
is not impersonal. He is also personal, for He is not a mere lifeless 
abstraction, nor a formless mass of some substance. Commenting 
on Brahma Sutra III, 3, 22, Madhva states that according to the 
Smti, Brahman is not only the creator and destroyer; he is also 
the protector of the world. For, he claims that the following 
Sutras (23-26) declare that the Brahman is by itself non-manifest 
and that it can become manifest. There does come about the 
realization, "prakaSa", of the Brahman; but only through the 
favour of the Brahman itself, of infinite and wonderful powers 
(anantenapariia samarihyananviiasya tasya prasdddt) and not 
through the unaided efforts of the jiva. So the highest Brahman 
is the very same as ISvara, unconditioned by the Maya of 
Sankara. 

* Ghate, Vedanta, p. 35. 

» Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., p. 62. 
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To hold that I^vara, by reason of his absoluteness and all¬ 
powerfulness, can exert influence upon finite intelligence (cit) and 
unconscious matter (acit) is not very helpful. In that case, as often 
as there is assertion of the independence of human jivas and of 
prakriti (matter) so often the Absolute loses its character of 
absoluteness and is reduced to the category of finite existence. 
If the difference between Isvara and the world, as separate 
entities, is granted, then I^vara’s absolute being is an impossi¬ 
bility. Logically, Madhva's system should lead to a plur^istic 
universe with a central monad controlling and binding all others 
into a system in some form of law yet to be discovered. 

But Madhva tries to avoid such a pluralistic theism. He first 
establishes an integral existence of the Hvara as the Ultimate 
Absolute which admits of visesha (difference in its being). Vi^esha 
denotes bedha (difference) in integrity and not identity in dif¬ 
ference. Visesha establishes difference where there is actually none, 
but it cannot create identity in difference. Such a mysterious 
capacity (^akti, power) Madhva attributes to God. 

When Madhva undertook to provide Vishnuism with a philo¬ 
sophy, he soon realized that the disputations of the doctors of 
the times centred in the problem of assimilating '‘the One'' and 
“the many". The Scriptures had definitely stated that Brahman 
alone was real. So Sankara denied the many and established the 
sole reality of the Brahman. Ramanuja without denying the sole 
reality of Brahman had made the many predicates of the One. 
Madhva could not accept the solution of Sankara because it 
denied reality to the world. Ramanuja, by making the world the 
“body" of Isvara, succeeded in giving the world a reality but at 
the expense of making the Absolute dependent, as it were, on 
itself: Madhva by creating “a rift in Brahman's own integrity". 

Madhva, therefore, propounds his doctrine of visesha or specific 
particulars. These infinite distinctions do not create differences 
in the absolute integrity of Brahman. If we claimed that there 
is no difference, then we would be denying the specific nature 
of the world of Becoming and that of Absolute Being. And, if 
we cCdmitted that there was a difference, then we would be den5dng 
the absolute integrity of Being. So Madhva admits of “specific 
particulars" which admits of distinctions without destroying the 
absolute integrity of Brahman. In this way, praknii and jiva, 
the world of men and of things, though separate from Isvara, 
are subject to Him. Prakriti is real; it has existence only as 
dependent on Him; it is energized by Isvara and subordinated 
to his will. 
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4 

THE SUDDHADVAITA OF VALLABHA 

According to Hindu orthodoxy, there are four sampraddyas 
(systems of religious teaching) of Vishnuism. Along with Rama¬ 
nuja, Nimbarka and Madhva, the name of Vallabha is associated, 
as the fourth great acharya of Vishnuite theology. It was expected 
of every acharya to publish commentaries on the Upanishads, the 
Brahma Sutras and the Gita (the prasthanatraya). So did Vallabha: 
but he went further and openly adopted the Bhagavata Purana 
as an additional, equally valid authority for Vishnuite tradition 
and piety. 

Vallabha was probably born about a.d. 1479 and died at 
Benares circa a.d. 1530. The story of his life is surrounded by 
romance.* He w^as a Telugu Brahman by birth, born under very 
extraordinary circumstances, while his parents were on a pil¬ 
grimage to Benares. Although his father died while he was only 
eleven years old, the youthful Vallabha pursued his studies in 
the Vedas and eventually began to teach the Vedanta. We hear 
of him disputing with the pandits at the court of Vijayanagar 
and being chosen by the king as his spiritual guide, because he 
proved so efficient in disputation.^ 

The doctrine of Vallabha is called Suddhadvaita (pure non¬ 
dualism). The non-duality of Brahman is affirmed as being pure 
and free from Maya. Jivas and the world of matter are essentially 
the same as Brahman without any intermediation of Maya 6akti.3 
Sankara had made use of the idea of Maya as an inexplicable 
Sakti which created the world without conditioning the absolute¬ 
ness of the parabrahman. Vallabha declared that there was no 
need to separate the Absolute Brahman and I^vara. Brahman 
himself created the world. So Vallabha boldly announced; and, 
in view of the identity of cause and effect (satkaryavada), he thus 
placed beyond cavil the reality of the world; for Brahman's 
creation necessarily shared its Creator's reality. 

The individual jiva is also non-different from Brahman; though 
atomic in size, virtually, it is part of Brahman. Commenting on 
Brahma Sutra II, 3, 19-28,4 Vallabha claims that the jwa though 
anu is designated as Brahman because the qualities of Brahman 
form the essence of jiva, consequently distinguishing it from the 

* Cf. Carpenter, p. 434, also Monier Williams, p. 14. 

* C. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, London, 1921, ii, p. 249. 

3 Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, etc., p. 78. “The relation between the two 
(Brahman and Atman) is that of identity, both being in the pristine 
unchanged form.'* 4 Ghate, Vedanta, p. 96. 
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inanimate world. But, though atomic in size, jiva can pervade 
the whole body by virtue of its quality of intelligence [caiianya)^ 
just as sandal-wood can, by its fragrance, make itself known even 
where it does not exist. 

Vallabha divides jivas into three kinds. Some are suddha^ pure, 
when their essential qualities are not obscured by Avidya, ignor¬ 
ance. Others are safksdnn^ when they are in the bondage of Avidya 
and subject to birth and death, connected as they are with subtle 
and gross forms of prakriti. Yet others, again, are called mukia. 
Such a jiva is freed through vidya from bondage, the bondage 
of samsara. 

The inorganic world, prapanca, is also in essence Brahman 
(brahmatmika), possessing the gunas, qualities, of caitanya, in¬ 
telligence, ananda, bliss, but obscured by one quality of sattva, 
existence. Matter is not only created by Brahman (Brahma-karya), 
but is really Brahman itself manifested in gross form. The world 
is therefore as eternal and real as the Brahman itself, its creation 
and destruction being due to the sakti of Brahman. This maya 
^akti of Brahman is, however, neither illusory nor essentially 
different from Brahman.* 

The world is real; it is only our experience (pratiti) of it which 
is erroneous. We fail to see that the world is but a form of Brahman. 
When a man sitting in a boat that is moving up-stream looks 
at the trees on the banks, he seems to feel that they are moving 
while he is stationary. In the same way, the world which has 
objectivity for us, but which is essentially of the nature of Brah¬ 
man, and so purely subjective, is real in form; but the objectivity 
with which the jiva endows the world is unreal. It is projected 
by Avidya (ignorance). Thus, this world, which is indeed real, 
appears in three different forms to three different kinds of persons. 
To those who have become Brahman the world appears as Brah¬ 
man, pure and whole. To those who have studied the sastras the 
world appears as both Brahman and Maya; but they are able to 
discriminate between the abiding Brahma-element and the unreal 
Maya factor in external phenomena. Vallabha compares this 
group of people to adults wearing green glasses: although they 
see things green through them, they know that the world-green¬ 
ness is only accidental. Finally, there are those to whom the 
Brahma-Maya world is altogether real. These are like children 
wearing green glasses: they see things green and accept them to 
be all green. They are naively realistic. 

If we were to ask Vallabha what was the relation between the 

* AnuhhUshya, I, i, 4. “Brahman is the efficient and the material cause 
of the universe. He is not only the creator of the universe, but is the 
universe itself.** 
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Brahman, the jivas and the prapahca, he would say, “ultimate 
identityHe puts an almost literal interpretation on such expres¬ 
sions as tat tvam asi, sarvam idam Brahman, etc. Unlike Ramanuja 
and Nimbarka, Vallabha claims that what is true in the world- 
God relationship is the fact of its non-difference (abheda). Val- 
labha’s cosmology has, therefore, a greater inwardness than 
Ramanuja's; he does not regard any other effort than of self- 
expression on the part of Brahman in the creation of the world. 
From Sankara, he differs in accepting the dynamic conception 
of spirit and experience; from Ramanuja, in rejecting the secon¬ 
dary fact of an inert prakriti in addition to the supreme, self- 
conscious, dynamic reality of Brahman. 


5 


A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE MAYA DOCTRINE 

IN VEDANTISM 

In the scholastic period we have reviewed in this chapter, every 
acharya deals with the problem of relating the Supernatural and 
the Natural, God and the world of men, the Absolute and pheno¬ 
menal experience. They are not enunciating a xmlianschauung as 
such: they are concerned with the world only in as far as it is 
connected with the Ultimate. Nor do they approach the problem 
in the disinterested “philosophic" attitude of a seeker after truth: 
they are primarily interested in establishing the religious fact of 
salvation, Moksha, This religious experience presupposes that man, 
when released from sarhsara, attains a perfection that he did not 
possess on earth. 

All the acharyas, with the exception of Madhva, are completely 
bound by the authoritative dicta of the Scriptures. So they start 
with the assumption that ultimately there is but Brahman alone; 
that Brahman is both “personal" and absolute; that since Brah¬ 
man is the sole reality, whatever is real is Brahman. The Upani- 
shads state that the individualis Brahman; and so, ultimately, 
real and identical with Brahman. But common-sense experience 
and religious consciousness indicate that, however valid that 
identity may be metaphysically, such identity cannot be actual 
in every-day life. 

The scholiast could not question the reality of Brahman, for 
that is given: he could not doubt the reality of the individual self 
which also is the same as the Brahman; then, why does it not 
perceive its identity? The issue is brought down to the question 
of the reality or the unreality of sense-experience of individual 
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jivas in relation to the absolute reality of the Brahman. How is 
the realm of the natural related to the Supernatural; how is many 
to be regarded in connection with the One; how can the actual 
experience of the world be interpreted in the light of the mystic 
realization of identity-consciousness with Brahman; how can the 
pragmatic actuality of the dynamic world of Becoming be recon¬ 
ciled with the sole reality of absolute Being ? This was the complex 
question which confronted these thinkers; not the problem of 
dispassionately discovering the nature of the World. 

In answering this question, the acharya had to fulfil three con¬ 
ditions: he had to abide by the final authority of the Scriptures; 
he had to safeguard the validity of religious experience; and he 
had to vindicate the ultimate unity of Being. The Upanishads 
themselves were by no means clear in defining the nature of 
Brahman, and the nature of the ''identity” of the human self 
with the Absolute. The texts proclaim that the Brahman is the 
sole ultimate reality, the "cause” of the world, the ultimate 
Object of mystic realization as sat (pure Being), cit (Intelligence), 
dnanda (bliss). But the texts lend themselves to various inter¬ 
pretations. 

Sankara cuts the Gordian knot by drawing a hard-and-fast 
distinction between Reality that is transcendental and Reality 
that is phenomenal. A complete analysis of being, he holds, would 
present three phases: transcendental (paramarthika), empirical 
(vyavaharika) and purely illusory (pratibhasika) states of being. 
Sankara admits that empirical existences are wholly facts of finite 
consciousness; for we cannot deny them. But does that mean 
that they are also metaphysically valid ? Sankara thinks not. Even 
in finite consciousness, all empirical data have degrees of reality; 
they are conditioned by sense-categories and temporal localiza¬ 
tions. They may have a derivative existence which is of the nature 
of partial being and partial non-being. Being is abiding and per¬ 
sisting; a continuum and a plenum. Therefore, empirical expe¬ 
riences of partial being, not possessing the character of Being, 
are only "appearances” reflected in finite consciousness. As long 
as sense-categories function, and subject-object relations prevail, 
the Absolute cannot be a datum in the experience of finite con¬ 
sciousness. On this Sankara is definite. The Absolute is unchanged 
and unchangeable; it transcends all relational concepts; its static 
perfection is of the nature of pure consciousness; therefore, the 
Absolute Brahman is altogether inaccessible to finite conscious¬ 
ness in the here and now. 

Sankara, thus, draws an absolute distinction between the Super¬ 
natural and the Natural, the One and the Many, the Absolute 
and the relative. And he bases his whole system of Advaitism on 
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prakriti, the world of Becoming, was only a bahiranga ^akti, an 
‘"outer” factor which did not touch the core of Brahman’s Being. 
Then, the connection of Brahman with the world of matter is only 
indirect; his essential absoluteness is not sullied. Still, the difficulty 
remains. 

Positing the independent reality of the jivas had one more 
difficulty. Finite consciousness is described by Vishnuite Vedantins 
as related to Brahman on the one hand and to prakriti on the 
other, for they all recognize these three entities: Brahman, cit 
and acit. Such a dual relationship would imply one of two things: 
either the jiva is not pure consciousness or it is limited by some 
factor that blinds it to its real nature. But the Upanishads defi¬ 
nitely state that the Atman (self) is the same as the Brahman. 
Therefore it must be assumed that the jiva is indeed pure con¬ 
sciousness. What, then, differentiates the self and the world, as 
they are now, from the ultimately real Brahman? And, what is 
the nature of the differentiating factor? 

So all the Vishnuite acharyas posit Avidya. That is an assump¬ 
tion which might prove satisfactory as religious explanation, but 
is difficult to maintain as a metaphysical category. If jiva is 
pure consciousness, it is hard to conceive of its being under the 
influence of an extraneous factor which can effectively limit it. 
Much more difficult is it to assume that Avidya could be subor¬ 
dinated to Brahman’s pure Being, for ultimately all Vishnuite 
thought aims at the unity of Brahman’s Being alone. The mystery- 
element of Maya still abides. For the pragmatic, religious necessity 
of bheda (difference) has been claimed, but not explained in the 
light of the metaphysical reality of the a-bheda (non-difference), 
between Isvara and jiva; and between jiva and prakriti. 

Madhva dispenses with the notion of difference and non-dif¬ 
ference and substitutes the idea of “specific particulars” (vi^esha). 
These specific particulars are infinite in number and inhere in 
things, eternal and non-eternal. Visesha is of the nature of being 
(bhava, and so positive) as well as not-being (abhava, and so 
negative). It is a ^akti, like Sankara’s Maya, and equally indeter¬ 
minate and mysterious. If it has existence it cannot be different 
from Brahman; for then it would disintegrate the absoluteness 
of Brahman. But what of it, asks Madhva: and proceeds boldly 
to delineate a clear-cut distinction between the world and God. 
In so doing Madhva is quite arbitrary in his interpretation of the 
Scriptures; he breaks away from their traditional authority. 
According to him, the world of men and matter, in the final 
analysis, is like Brahman, but not Brahman itself. Ultimately 
the One and the Many, Being and Becoming, are both real because 
in the very nature of reality there are “specific particulars”, 
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viieshas, that distinguish one from the other but do not establish 
any differentiation. 

Vallabha holds that Madhva had gone too far in positing this 
dualism between God and the world. It was clearly against the 
teachings of the Scriptures. He, therefore, contends that the 
creative manifold is really Brahman. The Many that we see is 
diie to avidya which sets up a distorted view of the real one. 
Maya explains the Many in relation to the One. According to him, 
Maya first conceals the nature of the real, and then creates a 
false impression of it on man's mind. Maya does give us knowledge 
(epistemologically and not in its cosmic, creative aspect) of the 
real but not in its true perspective. It fails to represent the essen¬ 
tial undivided nature of things in the integrity of the absolute 
Being. Vallabha does not admit the creative aspect of Maya. To 
him, it has only an epistemological significance, in that it presents 
phenomena isolated and concrete, concealing the identity of their 
being in the Absolute. But Vallabha believes that such identity 
does not obscure the individual nature and being of phenomena, 
although without reference to the absolute Being they have no 
clear meaning to religious consciousness. 

To the Safikarites, on the other hand, the epistemological 
functioning of Maya is only of pragmatic significance. Some of 
them have gone the whole length of taking the position of sub¬ 
jective idealists and deny the world of appearance any sort of 
validity. The world-appearance is to them a subjective projection 
of avidya, in itself nothing real. If it creates, even as its creation, 
it is itself an illusion. 

According to the Vishnuites, Maya is the creative principle 
which is associated with I^vara, the Supreme Self, as his Sakti. 
Maya is prakriti, according to Ramanuja. It is the mysterious 
creative capacity of the Parama Purusha through which He can 
realize His will and purpose. It is called Maya because it possesses 
capacity to produce the ‘Venders" of the world: it is Avidya, as 
it is opposed to the knowledge of Brahman. The Ramanujites 
go further and actually equate Maya with prakriti, and claim that 
it has sattva, rajas and tamas for its constituents. It is eternal, 
but completely subject to I^vara's will. 

The school of Vallabha makes a distinction between Maya and 
Avidya. To followers of Vallabha, Maya is the §akti of l§vara, 
by which He creates the world of men and matter out of mere 
spontaneity of delight (lila, sport). This Maya ^akti of I^vara has 
two aspects: avirbhava (spreading out) and tirobhava (with¬ 
drawing to itself). It makes things appear and disappear from our 
vision. This power is inherent in I^vara himself. But the way it 
functions is obscured from our vision by Avidya. 
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From the stmdpoint of all Vishi^uite writers, Miyi is the causa 
materia and Isvara the causa efficiens. Ramanuja emphasizes the 
identity of the material and the efficient cause because the material 
cause has no independent existence of its own. JIva Gosvami 
and VaJJadeva, as we pointed out already, characterize Maya as 
the “outer-force’' of Isvara, because Maya has no direct touch 
with Issvara, although it is He that energizes it. Madhva avoids 
this difficulty by denying the identity of causa materia and causa 
efficiens. He keeps them separate. But Prakrit! is subject to Isvara. 
As a reality, it has an independent existence, but it is energized 
by Isvara. Vallabha, on th(i other hand, accepts the identity of 
the efficient and material causes. Maya, to him, is the sakti of 
Brahman; Brahman's will to be many is the origin; all creation 
is the expression of His being. 

Whatever may bo the relation between the two causes, identity 
or difference, the retention of Maya or prakriti as a second sub¬ 
stance raises a metaphysical difficulty of great moment. Even if 
it is contended that Maya transforms matter according to I^vara’s 
will, the intractableness of matter has the potentiality of offering 
a resistance to conscious energizing. Ramanuja’s solution is really 
of no help, for maya has an inertness which makes it a substance 
opposed to Isvara. Though the independent existence of Maya 
is metaphysically denied the dualism still remains. 

Sankara realizes the difficulty of assimilating an inert prakriti 
with the Absolute; that is why he characterizes Maya as a ^akti 
of Isvara, the empirical Being, not of Brahman. Consequently 
Maya is conditioned by its “sat-asat” nature. No definite con¬ 
ception can be formed of it as it is both real and unreal, different 
from reality and at the same time from complete unreality. All 
the Sahkarites categorically accept such a position. The Absolute- 
identity-nature of the ultimate is thus not in the least affected 
by the empiric order of change. Tn finite consciousness Maya 
appears to be located in Brahman, but it is not related to Brahman 
because Brahman is absolute and impersonal. Nevertheless, Maya 
has an influence upon individual jlva; but then, Jiva is only a 
reflection of Brahman in the Avidya state. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAYA AND LATER 
VAISHNAVITE BHAKTI CULTS 

I 

From the thirteenth to the seventeenth century there was a 
great spiritual awakening in India which spread from one province 
to another of almost the entire country. This religious reformation, 
as at no other time in Hindu religious history, moved more nearly 
towards a genuine theism. The original impulse to this movement 
is aptly expressed by Tulsi Das, one of the greatest spirits of this 
age, in this emphatic protest: ‘'The worship of the impersonal 
laid no hold of my heart.'** By stressing the message of a God of 
grace the reformers of this period sought to place above jnana 
and karma the worship of the devout and loving heart (bhakti) 
as the highest religious good. One of the chief marks of this move¬ 
ment in consequence, was its sense of the relation of religion to 
the conduct of life.* 

The first of this long line of bhaktas arose in Maharashtra, the 
modern Bombay Presidency, in the person of Jnane^vara. He 
belonged to the great succession of the Nathas. In a previous age 
in Maharashtra, like the Alwars in the Tamil country, the Nathas 
had attempted to establish and popularize Bhakti religion in 
which some avatar or other of Vishnu was regarded as the object 
of religious devotion. The writings of these Maratha saints consist 
of a series of short poems called abhan^. We should not look in 
them for an articjilated system; tlie Whangs are not dogmatic 
treatises. The abhangs are unsystematic utterances, so common 
in Hindu devotional literature, representative of various moods, 
at times pronouncedly speculative, at other times decidedly 
mystical; but aL.no time clearly expository. Their bhakti is rooted 
in the intense feeling of the ecstatic moment; it does not persist 
long enough in any one mood which may be subject to analysis 
and exposition. 

Some modern Hindu interpreters are inclined to hold that the 
Maratha saints represent different types of mysticism. “ Jnan^Syara 
is the type of an intellectual mystic; Namadeva heralds the demo¬ 
cratic age; Eka path a synthesizes the claims of worldly and 
sjSffl'Iiar life; Tukarama's mysticism is most p^rspqal; while 
Ramadasa is the type ol^n active saint. . . . Between themselves, 

* The R&mdyana of Tulsi Dds, Bk. VII, p. 107, Growse*s translation. 

* N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, Oxford University Press, 1915, 
pp. 107 ff. 
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these great mystics of Maharashtra have produced a literature, 
which shall continue to be the wonder of all humanity, which 
cares at all for an expression of mystical thought in any country."* 
This is only another way of saying that we cannot find in the 
abhangs of these saints any clear-cut system of religious thought. 

Because there exist two different traditions in regard to 
Jnanessvara s date, there is some difficulty in fixing the exact 
period in which he lived. But there seems to be general agreement 
that his famous work, the Jnane^vari, was written in A.D. 1290 
(^aka 1212). He was also the author of the Amritanubhava, wffiich 
is regarded as more of the nature of a philosophic treatise. 

The Jfianesvari is really a free paraphrase in Marathi verse of 
the Bhagavad Gita. The sevenJ[]Hndred of the (jita are here 

rendered into ten thousan^d verses. It is not surprising that this 
poem is considered the most important work in all Marathi 
literature. The Jfianesvari has exercised a unique influence both 
upon the thought and upon the language of Maharashtra. How far 
and wide the influence of its teaching upon the common folk can 
be realized from this fact. 

In the JfianeSvari, the world of experience is likened to the 
Asvattha Tree, the Tree of Existence, wdiich has its root upwards 
'Tn^aBsoffife ^ and grows downwards. So that "what is 

behind it is before it; what is before it is behind it; which itself 
unseen, sees without there being any object to be seen . . . which 
is knowledge without being either knower or known . . . which is 
neither product nor cause".* 

The mysterious power which makes possible this strange off¬ 
shoot of Reality is what Jnanesvar calls maya. To him maya 
signifies non-existence. For really speaking the Tree of Existence 
has neither come into being, nor does it exist, nor has it really an 
end. It is like a mirage which appears but does not exist. It is like 
^rainbow which appears to be o! many colours, but in which the 
colours do not really exist. 

This tree, Jnanesvar indicates, is to^ be cu^t dgwn only, by 
Knowledge. "To know that it is unreal isT6T>e able to destroy it 
lirrdgether. A child may be frightened by a pseudo-demon; but 
does the demon exist for the matter of it ? Can one really throw 
down the castle in the air ? Is it possible to break the horn of a hare ? 
Can we pluck the flowers in the skies ? The tree itself is unreal; why 
then should we trouble about rooting it up ? . . . The tree itself is 
unreal, and to know that it is unreal is sufficient to destroy it ."3 

And yet, all this, the ui^erse of becomings My or der. ^ 

The Vedas speak, when I make them speak; the sun moves, when 

* R. D. Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, Poona, 1933, vol. vii, 
p. 20 ff. » JMneivari, XV, 72 ff. 3 Ibid,, XV, 215 fl. 
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I make him move; the prana inhales and exhales only when I 
communicate motion to it; it is I, who moves the World. It is on 
account of my order that death envelopes all. All these forces of 
nature are merely my bondsmen. All the names and forms that we 
see in the world are due to me.''* 

In the Amritanubhva, however, the metaphysical speculations 
of Jhane^var show distinct traces of the influence of the Sahkhya 
system. The world is here attributed to the interaction of Purusha 
and Prakriti, which are also designated by Jnane^yar as Siva and 
Sakti, worshipped as God and Goddess. The relation between 
them is likened to that existing between man and wife. This 
surely indicates the influence of Saivism on the one hand, and that 
of the dualistic trend of thought of the SMkhya on the other. 
Praknti is stated to be only ‘The desire of the Purusha to enjoy 
himself'.2 The Amritanubhava contends “that both the ideas of 
Prakriti and Purusha are interdependent; they are but different 
forms of one living intelligent Brahman. This synthesis of the two 
principles Purusha and Prakriti is clearly due to the influence of 
the Vedanta on the thought of Jntoe^vari .''3 
In the seventh chapter of the Amritanubhava, Jnane^var deals 
with his theory of the World. He considers the world as in no way 
different from the Brahman, but as a “manifestation" of Him. 
For nothing exists but Brahman. But though Brahman itself 
becomes the visible world, his unity is not in the least disturbed 
by the manifold of the world's changing forms. Since the Brahman 
alone exists in all things, JnanejSvar asks, how could there be any 
seeing and not-seeing which imply duality? The seeing and the 
not-seeing which are relative and dependent on the absolute 
Brahman thus destroy each other. The Self is not proved to be 
false even when he is not manifested by maya, but remains what 
he is, as the face continues to exist whether it is reflected in a 
mirror or not. On the other hand, maya owes its reality to the 
Self, as a lamp which is lighted by a person proves the existence 1 
of the person. Or again, as light may come from a jewel, so the 1 
world comes from God, and the world is to the same extent real 
as the light is. 

From the foregoing illustrations and paraphrases cited from 
JnaneSvar’s writings it is clear that his mind is oscillating between 
the two attitudes towards the world of sense-experience which 
may be described as “world-affirmation" and “world-negation". 
The devotee is convinced that the Lord alone is, and it is because 
of Him everything else has value. But the value possessed by 
everything other than God is derived and, therefore, of com- 

^ * JMneivari, IX, 281 fl. » Amritanubhava, I, 2. 

^ 3 Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. vii, p. 143. 
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paratively less or of no significance, in relation to the source of all 
value, which is God Himself. 

Jnanej^var is forced to admit that if the religious relationship 
V between the Bhakta (devotee) and the Bhagavan (Lord) is to be 
|valid and worthy of singleminded pursuit in this life, the world 
)of human experience has to be given due recognition. More so, 
/because the process of Nature is finally to be traced to the direction 
(of the Divine Mind. And yet to admit the world as real is to concede 
‘that there is something else other than God which is also real. 
So he seeks through many figures of speech to affirm and to negate 
the world at the same time. He is anxious to preserve both the one¬ 
ness and the manyness of experience, reconciling both Monism and 
Pluralism. Jhane^var is no systematic philosopher. His main 
object as a religious reformer is to point out unmistakably the 
unreality of existence in this mortal world, and to call people 
back to the spiritual life which alone is of abiding and eternal 
value. 

The general opinion of modern Hindu commentators is that to 
Jhane. 4 var the doctriiie of maya has no metaphysical significance, 
but purely an ‘'ethical and mystical'' meaning.’^ This Maratha 
saint is concerned chiefly with impressing on men that life in this 
world, with all its many and varied experiences, should not be 
taken to be the ultimate good. A discerning man should, therefore, 
so order his life in all his relationships with his fellows that he sees 
behind and through life to the greatest good, which is God Himself. 
The purpose of life is to direct all activity in the knowledge of God 
alone, as being the source and end of all that was, is and shall be. 
It is further implied that when the Bhakta reaches to this goal; 
when the devotee realizes God as the sole end of being, life 
becomes of no significance. The world is proved to be false, in this 
sense. 


2 

The next in succession is Namdev who also wrote many devo¬ 
tional abhangs dedicated to Vithoba, the god of Pandharpur. 
Another name of Vithoba is Vitthal, a corruption of Vishnu. 
According to legendary accounts, he is Krishna turning back again_ 
from Radha to his wedded vdfe RukminiT 
A younger contemporary of Jnane^vara, Namdev, is said to 
have been born in the year,j[270. He was by caste a tailor, but 
that did not prevent him becoming the friend and associate of the 
Brahman author of the Jnane^vari. Tradition has it that Namdev 
passed through a definite conversion experience; it turned him 
* Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. vii, p. 178. 
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from a robber to a seeker for salvation, having been convicted of 
a sense of sin by the lamentations of an unhappy widow, whose 
husband had been murdered by the band to which Namdev 
belonged. This had driven him to “make a friend of repentance". 
A vision bade him go to Pandharpur, so the story goes; he was 
told that “its patron god Vitthal will purge thee of thy sins and 
thou shalt not only obtain salvation, but renown as one of the 
god's saints".^ 

The chief religious interest in Namdev's life lies in a remarkable 
change or development in his thought. This is revealed in his 
abhangs. At first he is the purely emotional type; the sole object 
of his fervid devotion is Vithoba, from the precints of whose 
temple he can scarcely tear himself away. But at a later period 
Vithoba has become for him only a symbol of the supreme Soul 
that pervades the universe. An attitude of spiritual indifference 
to all things of the world, he now regards in his spiritual pilgrim¬ 
ages as his supreme attainment. Namdev's faith, henceforth, 
rests upon a philosophical interpretation of the universe. He 
reports a perfect control over the sensations which formerly 
harassed him; it brings him, if not peace, at least passivity. 

Namdev is emphatic in his belief about the sole reality of God. 
In one of his lyrics which has been incorporated into the Sikh 
Grantha-Sahib, he says: “He* (God) is one, (but) fills and encom¬ 
passes many; wherever you look you find him there. There is 
scarcely one who understands him, all being deluded- by the 
variegated picture drawn by Maya (delusive power). Everything 
is Govinda, everything is Govinda, there is nothing without 
Govinda. Just as there is one thread and on it are woven breadth¬ 
wise and lengthwise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is 
everything woven in the Lord. The waves, the foam, and the 
bubbles of water are not different from water. All this extent of 
the universe is the sport of Parabrahma and is not different from 
him. Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, I 
accepted the truth. Reflecting in my mind, I see this all to be 
the creation of Hari, says Namdev; in the inside of every individual 
thing there is one Murari alone without any interstice." 

In another abhang Namdev states that the saint is one who sees 
Vasudeva in everything. The rest of the world of men are, how¬ 
ever, entangled in the shackles of delusion. To the saint all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. For he 
has driven out of his heart desire and anger and instead cherishes 

^ * Cf. Macnicol, Indian Theism, p. 122. 

» Translated by R. G. Bhandarkar in his Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 
Strassburg, 1913, p. 91. 
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peace and forgiveness, and he keeps constantly repeating to 
himself the name of Govinda. 

This persistent emphasis which we find in most of the abhangs 
of Namdev on the saving efficacy of repeating the name of God 
is by no means peculiar to this Maratha saint. Though, of ail these 
bhaktas of Maharashtra, Namdev^s insistence upon the name is 
perhaps the strongest. The Qame_gL^ according to him, is 
the Form of God and the Form of God is, His . Nja^ God may 
remam“"concSred; but He cannot conceal JHfe,Maine. When we 
have once uttered His NameVHe cannot escape from us.* 

Besides, in the thought of Namdev, the idea persists that God 
is the mysterious substratum of the universe of man's everyday 
experiences. In all these passing changes of life He alone abides. 
We never know Him, for He is concealed from us. Man should, 
therefore, cultivate an attitude of mistrust of the world, by 
constantly reminding himself of the sole reality of God. This is 
best done by incessantly repeating to himsdf the Name. Such an 
idea led to the belief that there is a peculiar potency in the very 
name of God. For it held the power of dispelling, from the mind of 
the bhakta, the evanescent charms cast by the delusive power of 
the world’s unreal experiences. 


3 

Ekanatha (a.d. 1533-1599) was a voluminous writer. But for 
our purpose the most valuable of his writings are his classical 
commentary on the eleyeii th cha pter of the Bhagavata and his 
abhangs, both of which present his philosophical and mystical 
doctrines in telling language. Ekanatha was not merely a saint, 
but also a poet of a very high order, a fact which has contributed 
no little to his deserving popularity as a great teacher of 
religion.^ 

Ekanatha’s theory of the world is based on a spiritualistic 
monism. He says: Before its manifestation the world was not. 
After its disappearance it will not leave even a trace of its existence 
behind it. What therefore manifests itself during the middle state 
of existence is unreal, and manifests itself through the power of 
maya. The beginning of this world is parabrahman, which also 
survives the destruction of the world. Naturally, even in the state 
of existence, when the world appears to possess a concrete exis- 

* Namdev’s abhangs 64 and 66, cf. R. D. Ranade, Four Source-Books of 
Maharashtra Mysticism, Poona, 1927. 

» Cf. Patwardhan, W, B. Wilson Philological Lectures, Fergusson College 
Magazine, vol. viii. Nos. 3 and 4, Poona, 1917. 
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tence, what really exists is not the world but Brahman. Only to 
the indiscriminating this illusory show appears as real.''* 

Ekanatha adduces four arguments to prove the unreality of 
the world. In the first place the Scriptures declare that Brahman 
alone is real, and that it is one without a second. Secondly, the 
transiency of life on earth is sufficient vindication of the imper¬ 
manence of all empirical experience. The third argument is what 
may be called the historical proof, the testimony of veneratCvd 
saints like Markandeya and Bhasundi who had themselves 
witnessedJor millions of times tEe^whole world being reduced to 
ashes at the end of each cycled The fourth proof of Ekanatha is 
best stated in his own words: ''A rope is a rope at all times. But 
through misconception it is understood variously as a log of wood, 
a serpent, a garland of pearls, or a line of water-flow^ Similarly, 
Brahman is existence itself, knowledge itself. But various myster¬ 
ious theories discu.ss it as a mere void, or as being qualified. 
They range from pure nihilism to pluralism of an extreme type. 
Thus the fact that a variety of theories exists clearly shows that 
this world-experience is false. 

Ekanatha is, therefore, more pronouncedly Vedantic than the 
other Maratha bhaktas, in that he follows more closely the 
philosophic position of Sankara. He believes that the existence of 
plurality is best explained in terms of a principle which will 
partake of both unity and plurality, and “which without tampering 
in any way with the purity of the One, will yet be the parent of the 
Many”. Vidya, according to Ekanatha, is the spiritual experience 
one has at the time of real knowledge. It expresses itself in 
the consciousness “I am Braliman''. This experience destroys 
a vidya. 

“The belief that one is sinful and ever unfortunate", writes 
Ekanatha in his commentary on the Bhagavata,3 “is the clear 
expression of avidya, the mother of all doubts and miseries. 
Avidya enchains the individual self. Vidya delivers him from 
bondage. But these two are eternal powers of Maya, a great 
enchantress who is a perpetual enigma to men. She is a riddle 
because she cannot be proved to be real or unreal. She cannot be 
proved to be real, because she vanishes with the first ray of 
spiritual knowledge. And she cannot be proved to be unreal 
inasmuch as everyone feels her presence and power day and 
night. She has therefore been called the ‘indescribable', neither 
real nor unreal. It is she who breeds and brings up under her 
fostering care the two powers, namely, Vidhya and Avidya. But 

» Ekanatha, Commentary on the BhSgavata, Nimaysagar Press, Poona, 
1909, xix, pp. 87 fi. 

» Ibid,, pp. 197 0 , 
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if one were to come closer and look at her carefully, it will be seen 
that this Enchantress is no other than the finite self's own idea." 

The greatest contribution that Ekanatha, more than all the 
Maratha saints, made to the religious life of the times, consisted 
in a popularization of the Vedanta "accomplished to an extent 
which was never known before".* It is significant that the religious 
revival of this period which laid stress upon a Bhakti niysticism and 
which was centred in devout adoration of Vishnu should have 
been responsible, at the same time, for the dissemination of Ihe 
principles of the Vedanta. The abhangs of Ekanatha, as well as 
his treatise on the Bhagavata were written in such simple and 
attractive style that their teachings could be appreciated by the 
popular mind. So much so, it is commonly held in modern 
Maharashtra, that it was principally Ekanatha who made the 
ideas of the Vedanta familiar to the man in the street. 

This, as we shall see, has had tremendous consequences. The 
"mystery" of the world of creation which had nothing es.sentially 
stable about it; the essentially unknowable nature of God; the 
unreliability of all sense-experiences were among many ideas that 
were coming henceforth to hold a place of importance in the 
religious creed of the common man. 


4 

Of all this line of saints in Maharashtra, the greatest in the 
popular estimation is T^karam. He was a contemporary of the 
great Sivaji, and just as that great warrior-chief bound together 
the people of Maharashtra into a nation, this religious reformer 
drew together all classes of the community by means of a common 
religious enthusiasm. His period is generally fixed between a.d. 1608 
and^l 64 £L* .. 

To him are attributed over five thousand abhangs, of rare 
poetic charm and deep religious fervour. It is not impossible that 
some at least of the lyrics attributed to Tukaram are probably 
forgeries. We cannot always be sure which abhangs attributed to 
Tukaram represent his real theological position. Added to this is 
the inherent inconsistency of thought and expression which is 
a characteristic feature of the work of all these poet-saints; all 
of them are far from being logical or systematic thinkers. But on 
the whole, there is reason to hold that there is a noticeable 
development in Tukaram’s religious experience from the tradi- 

* Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. vii, p. 257. 

> Bhandarkar, Vai$navism, etc., p. 93; cf. Macnicol, Psalms of the 
Maratha Saints, Association Press, Calcutta, 1919, p. 20. 
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tional Brahman doctrine to something more inward and personal. 

The contemplation of the impersonal Absolute has no appeal 
to Tukaram. The warmth of his religious devotion needed a 
concrete object for worship; this he found in Vithoba of Pandhari. 
In most of tlie abhangs there are passionate expressions of eager 
longing to visit the temple of Pandhari and to experience the 
blessedness of the immediate presence of Vithoba. The following 
hymni beautifully rendered into English by Nicol Macnicol is one 
of many in which Tukaram has poured out his soul's deepest 
yearning to wait on his adored deity. 

With head on hand before my door, 

I sit and wait in vain. 

Along the road to Pandhari 
My heart and eyes I strain. 

When shall I look upon my Lord? 

When shall I see him come ? 

Of all the passing days and hours 
I count the heavy sum. 

With watching long my eyelids throb, 

My limbs with sore distress, 

But my impatient heart forgets 
My body's weariness. 

Sleep is no longer sweet to me; 

I care not for my bed; 

Forgotten are my house and home, 

All thirst and hunger fled. 

Says Tuka, Blest shall be the day— 

Ah, soon may it betide! 

When one shall come from Pandhari 
To summon back the bride. 

There is a distinctive theistic strain in Tukaram’s theology. He 
would not allow God to be ‘"formless". "Be formless as others 
desire," he sings, "but for me take thou on a form, O God."* 
Consequently, Tukaram boldly declares that he prefers "the bli ss 
of,duality" to the philosophical doctrine of non-duality (advaita). 
He says 3 : 

Advaita contents me not, but dear to me 
The service of thy feet. 

O grant me this reward! To sing of thee 
To me how swe^l 

* Macnicol, Psalms of the Maratha Saints, p. 59. 

* TukS,r&m's abhang, 2410, edited by Vishnubava Jog, Poona, 1927. 

3 Ibid,, 3753, Induprakash edition, Bombay, 1869-73. 
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Setting US twain, lover and Lord, apart, 

This joy to me display. 

Grant it to Tuka—Lord of all thou art— 

Some day, some day. 

This idea is repeated often. The saint emphatically declares that 
he would not want to believe that the individual is absorbed into 
the ultimate self on being ‘liberated”. So much so that he begs 
rather to be perro|tted to be born again and again, if need be, on 
earth. If only he could constantly sing the praises of God, and if 
he could always live in the company of the good, then he would 
not mind the endless misery involved in continued re-incarnation.* 

But there are several other, and equally significant l5n:ics 
which are admittedly of his authorship, where Tukaram takes an 
attitude which is monistic. In these abhangs he maintains the 
ultimate identity of the personal God of religion and the imper¬ 
sonal Absolute of the philosopher. ‘'The form of God, which stands 
before us with His hands on His waist, is the same as that 
impersonal Existence which envelops all, which has neither form 
nor name . . . which has neither end, nor colour, nor standing 
place; wdiich has no family nor caste, neither possesses hands nor 
feet. The Impersonal shines forth as the Person by the power of 
^eyotipn, says Tuka.’'^ in the final analysis, the nature of the 
Ultimate is beyond human ken. Indeed, in one significant lyric? 
Tukaram states that God is an illusion. The devotee is an illusion. 
Everything is an illusion. The unreal Tuka is speaking unreal 
things witli unreal men. Everwhere there is a reign of unreality. 
. . . Unreality meets unreality. The unreal man enjoys, the unreal 
roan abaudpns. Unreal is the saint; unreal is maya. 

We may well conclude our investigation of Tukaram's attitude 
to the typically Sankara view of the world by citing two more 
selections which have been translated by Bhandarkar 4 and 
included in his essay on Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems. They indicate Tukaram's closest approach to the doctrine 
of Maya:— 

“What means crossing a mirage to reach the yonder bank? 
Children play with golden coins which are but pot-slxerds. Is there 
any profit or loss by those transactions? Little girls perform 
marriage (of dolls). Is the relation thus established real? The 
happiness or misery experienced in a dream is seen not to be true 
when a man awakes. The expressions, one is born, one is dead, 

* Patwardhan, Indian Interpreter, 1912, vol. vii, p. 28. 

» Ahhang 320, Vishnubhava Jog edition. Ranade, History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. vii, p. 343. 

3 Vishnubhava Jog, Tukaram’s ahhang, 252^1. 

4 Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, etc., p. 98. 
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are all false; and the saying that persons are in bondage or are 
delivered is a mere waste of breath, so says Tuka/'^ 

Or again; sugar crystal and sugar powder differ only in 
name. There is no difference when sweetness is to be judged. Tell 
me, O Pandurang, how thou and I are distinct. Thou hast 
moved the world, and me and mine are the results. Gold in the 
form of ornaments is worn on the foot, the hands, nose and the 
head. When all these are thrown into the crucible, where remains 
the distinction? Profit and loss are real in a dream when one goes 
to sleep; both vanish when one is awakened, vSO says Tuka.'" 

This perplexigg^contradiction in Tukaram!s religious position 
has been a source oT mucb' Scrfo^ among students of 

Marathi literature. Some have even doubted the authenticity of 
these hymns. So pronouncedly Vedantic are they, that the 
theistic bhakti devotion which is the dominant theme of most of 
Tukaram's abhangs turns colourless and insipid. Careful study 
of the language and style of the poet, however, would seem to 
prove that these Vedantic hymns also are by the same author. 
To Tukaram himself, then, there was no inherent opposition or 
conflict of ideas in these two contrary positions. He accepts both 
these points of view. 

He would seem to imply that, after all, everything is a mystery 
which surpasses all attempts at explanation on the part of man. 
His eagerness to be catholic in his religious outlook is probably 
responsible for his saying that he prefers the personal relationship 
of bhakti religion between the devotees and the person of the Bha- 
gavan. But nowhere does he repudiate the belief in the Absolute 
as the impersonal Brahman; much less does he deny the validity 
of such a doctrine. On the other hand, he seeks Jo „reconcile,. 
the two ideas of God as personal and of the impersonal Absolute 
by showing that, in the final analysis, because God alone is the 
ultimate existent, one cannot avoid the conclusion that His 
essential nature is not to be comprehended by man; not at least, 
in this world. Therefore, the whole thing is a mystery. 

Nor does Tukaram anywhere deny all validity to empirical 
facts of life in this world. He recognizes the value of experiencing 
the grace of Go4.in. and he goes so far as to deliberately 

choose To be bom again and again, if need be, in this world in 
order that he may be permitted to experience God in life's varied 
experiences. He would not accept release (mukti) from the Karmic 
circle of births and deaths with its attendant train of evanescent 
sorrows, for that would mean his being deprived of the religious 
experience of bhakti. Instead of the quiescent merging into the 
blissful perfection of the Absolute, he prefers to be able to main- 
X Of. Macnicol, Psalms of the Maratha Saints, p. 85. 
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tain a subject-object relationship between himself and God. But 
his theism is too exclusively emotional, and therefore too weak 
and unenduring to resist the logic of the Vedanta. Tukaram's 
traditional Hindu background has trained him to find the ground 
of the universe in an ultimate Intelligence rather than in a supreme 
Will, So that even when Tie Belie vies as a Vishnuite in God as a 
God of grace, who condescends to enter into a personal relationship 
with men, he seems to hesitate between the conception of the 
gracious Will, and a distant Mind whose emanations and manifes¬ 
tations are but pale counterfeit presentments of His pure nature. 
And they have to be accepted—mysteriously enough—as accom¬ 
modations on the part of God to this lower regions of His Being. 
They are necessary, if man is ever to come to knowledge of a God 
so far removed, and essentially incomprehensible. 


5 

One of the contemporaries of Tukaram was Ramdas. Both of 
them were born in the same year (1608). They do not seem to have 
met each other, however; although the two gurus held each other 
in mutual esteem. Ramdas, at any rate, claimed to be much 
influenced by the soul-stirring abhangs of Tukaram. There is a 
story to the effect that Tukaram had commended Ramdas to 
Sivaji as a suitable guru for the chieftain. But the authenticity 
of this communication is questioned.^ Tukaram passed away in 
1648, just about the time Ramdas was being acclaimed as the 
founder of a new sectarian movement. 

The Ramdasi movement sought to popularize the worship of 
Rama, on the one hand, and to relate it with adyaita teacEiiigs bn" 
Ihe other. In placing such a pronounced emphasis on Vedanta 
philosophy, and by making Sri Rama the supreme object of 
worship, Ramdas differed from Tukaram and certain other 
contemporary poets of Maharashtra. Most of them, as we have 
already indicated, were devotees of Vithoba, the Vishnuite god 
at Pandharpur. Moreover, while these other saints doubtless 
accepted the advaita teachings, it would appear as though 
they did not make it a major part of their message, as does 
Ramdas. 

Ramdas also was a prolific writer, though not all of his writings 
have been published. Of these, the most valued are the Manage 
Sloka and the Ddsbodh. The former is a collection of two hundred 
and five verses which give ‘'advice to the mind''. These verses are 
very popular, and the disciples of Ramdas repeat them as they 

* J. N. Fraser and J. F. Edwards, Life and Teachings of Tukaram^ p. 18. 
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journey from place to place, begging alms. They cover a wide 
variety of topics such as devotion to Rama, attaining self-control, 
renunciation, meditation upon Brahman, and obtaining release 
from this life of Karma and transmigration. 

Dasbodh, on the other hand, is specifically a philosophic work 
which aims to teach his disciples that there is but one reality, 
namely Brahman. This he does by many illustrations. The main 
theme is that everywhere and pervading all is the Parabrahman, 
All creation is wrapped up in Him and He cannot be compared to 
any other thing. For He is nameless, formless, and beyond the 
reach of the minds of men. He pervades all the worlds, including 
Vishnu's heaven, Siva's mountain, Indra's world, the fourteen 
worlds, the lower regions of the serpents and all other places. 
“The Brahman", Ramdas tells us, “cannot be known by the mind. 
All illustrations fail to supply a symbol, for in Him there is neither 
attachm(Tit nor detachment, and He cannot be described by the 
Vedas, Sastras, or Puranas. He is neither visible nor invisible, 
and is without a witness, (wen the Smtis being ignorant of the end 
of Brahman."* 

The ultimate truth of the sole reality of the Brahman is, how¬ 
ever Jajd from us because of the power .pf MaylL. The truth remains 
concealed, though existing; the false appears to us as existing, 
though it does not.^ In this manner the world of maya-creation 
is deceptive. In the eighth adhyaya of the Dasbodh, Ramdas 
describes the whole process of creation by God as due to the 
power of maya. The first illusion existed even when the world did 
not exist, when the universe with its seven coverings had not 
come into being, when the gods Brahma, Vishnu and Mahe§a did 
not exist, when the earth, the mountains and the oceans had not 
come into existence .3 The various worlds, the stars, the sun and 
moon, the seven continents, and the fourteen heavens were 
created only later through the agency of Maya's cosmic power. 
Therefore, we are urged by the poet to avoid the five elements 
which constitute the world as unreal, for only then can we attain 
to Reality. Just as men enter into a temple only after the threshold 
is crossed, so also when the phenomenal world is crossed do we 
attain to the Real. 

This would mean that, in the thought of Ramdas, the world, 
though metaphysically unreal, is not only valid for all practical 
purposes, but that the varied experiences of life, because of their 
empirical validity, provide a preliminary discipline to the bhakta. 
If he can see through the changing scenes of life to the abiding 
reality of the One behind the many, and if in spite of the world's 

> Manache Sloka, 192, 193. 

» Dasbodh, VII, 10-65. 3 Ibid., VIII, 4, 47 ff. 
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varied attractions, which by themselves are strong enough to pull 
the seeker away from eternal values, the bhakta persists in 
seeking for God he is liberated. The process is gradual. The four 
stages for the attainment of mukti are described variously. In one 
place they are described as salokMa or living in the same world 
as the Paramatman; samipata, or living in close proximity to 
God; sarup^La, or likeness^“to God, reflecting His glory; and 
fourthly sayujyaia, or absorption in God. When the jivatman 
reaches the fouffli stage the world will come to an end; the earth 
with its mountains will be reduced to ashes; the gods will dis¬ 
appear; then the Atman alone will remain to be united with the 
Brahman.* In another place the stages are named as haddha, or 
being confined to the world; mumuksa, or the state of desiring 
release; sddhaka, or the condition where “release'' is being 
achieved; and siddha, when “release" is achieved. The siddha 
is the one who is at rest in God, with all doubts removed 
and all attachments severed. He lives in Brahman; he is 
Brahman. 3 

The aspirant for mukti, to be finally freed from the burden of 
works, which entails a continuous series of lives so that the 
karmic process may work out its effects, should realize his unity 
with the Brahman, in knowledge of whom alone he should live. 
Therefore Ramdas writes: “What is seen by the eye does not last 
eternally, and that which is involved in sudden change disappears 
in the course of time. Later on all will go away and nothing 
remain; therefore, 0 mind, seek the everlasting and eternal 
truth. That which cannot be broken or shaken or removed is 
beyond the reach of consciousness. That being which exists in one 
form cannot tolerate the thought of duality; therefore, O mind, 
seek the everlasting and eternal One. "3 

Ramdas' theory of the world is directly derived from his firm 
belief in the absolute existence of Brahman. If God alone is 
abidingly real, and if everything that is in the universe is derived 
from Him, the inevitable conclusion to which the poet is forced 
is that nothing else can be but the Parabrahman. Although the 
nature of that ultimate reality is not to be known, t o enter into 
personal relationship with God in this life is possible through 
bhakti directed towards his avatara m R^a. Such bhakti- 
relationship was, however, a preliminary step, a prerequisite, 
without which it was impossible to progress towards the realization 
that God alone is, and all else is not. The fact which bears down 
with a compulsion he could scarcely avoid, is that God, though 
essentially unknowable, will have to be realized if man would 

» Dashodh, IV, lo, 29. a Ibid., VIII, 42 ft. 

3 Manache Sloka, 146, 147. 
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desire liberation from the inexorable bondage of Karma. Karma 
worked out its effects only so long as the knowledge of the Para- 
brahman had not dawned upon men: the knowledge, that is, of 
Brahman as the perfectly inactive, pure intelligence, and of whose 
very nature was every jivMman. But such knowledge is to be 
acquired only gradually, through the discipline of Bhakti. Bhakti 
has to be practised here on earth. Therefore, the redemptive 
value of the empirical facts of experience in this world, in the 
process of salvation, is accepted, although their absolute validity 
is laid in question. 

There is, besides, a fuQdainentajf inconsistency in the whole 
thought-fabric of the religious position of Ramdas. Reality is 
accepted as both personal and impersonal, and these two ideas are 
admitted as of equal religious value, for whether one believed in 
God either as the absolute Parabrahman or as the personal 
Bhagavan personalized in Rama, the end of the religious quest 
was attained in any case, namely, release from the bondage of the 
deed. What is of significance to us is that the reality of the deed, 
which after all is the most fundamental fact of experience in the 
world, is thus disproved. Life on earth is inexplicable. It is real, 
for it does have tremendous consequences which are so far flung 
as to necessitate a series of births and deaths; and at the same time 
it is unreal, for all those miserable consequences need not be if 
the individual, knowing that he is baddha, bound 'dike a blind 
man groping in the darkness, unable to distinguish between good 
and bad, the fit and the unfit, action or inaction, reality or 
illusion'", realizes that the wwld is false, and that Brahman alone 
is real. How this can be is maya, a mystery. 

Of alLthe Ma rathi poets, Rgmdas comes nearest to the position 
ol^SaMara. But not being pririiSlHly a philosopher his intcresns 
not in explaining how this universe, and life in it, is Maya. For, 
he nowhere goes deeply enough into the problem to show whether 
this world is a creation of the cosmic maya power of God or if it is 
fundamentally the outcome ofTndividual avidya, or whether it is 
both. Such nice problems do not concernTiim. He is chiefly 
occupied with the practical issue of indicating a method of libera¬ 
tion from this sorry state of things man finds himself in. Conse¬ 
quently his attitude towards life tended tq^be jpessinjjstic, and 
his thought about *'salvation" is negative ra'tEer’^han positive, 
emphasizing the idea of escape from the world rather than 
salvation for a fuller and richer life. The belief in Karma and 
transmigration was an iron chain that prevented Ramdas from 
rising to the loftiest conception of salvation in which positive 
thought prevailed and spiritual processes were predominant. 
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Tulsi Das (1532-1623) is another outstanding figure in the 
great movement of religious reform in the period we are considering. 
There is no doubt that his influence is still a potent factor in 
shaping the religious creed of a great number of Hindus in the 
north and west of India. This is largely due to the great esteem 
in which his book, the Rdma-Charita-Mdnasa, ''The Lake of the 
Deeds of Rama*', is held in the popular estimation. Round the 
name of Rama, Tulsi Das gathered a wealth of religious fervour 
and popular devotion, based on the doctrine of bhakti towards 
Rama who, as the avatar of Krishna, manifests the love and the 
grace of God. For all practical purposes the "Lake of Rama’s 
Deeds" has become "The Bible of the Hindus who live between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas".* So that, although he gathered 
no special disciples about him, nor created any distinct school of 
thought, through his great poem which is "a blend of the Arabian 
Nights, a philosophical tractate, and a book of devotion", Tulsi 
Das helped the man in the street to formulate for himself a 
religious creed. 

Towards the close of that poem, the wise crow Bhasundi 
relates how, once as a Brahman, he went to the great saints 
living in the forests to hear about the greatness of Vishnu. But 
every sage gave him the same reply: "The Lord is present in all 
his creatures." Then he went to the seer Lomas who lived on 
mount Meru. "The great saint, being himself a philosopher, 
devoted to the mystery of the transcendental. . . began a sermon 
on Brahm, the unbegotten, the indivisible, the immaterial, the 
sovereign of the heart, unchangeable, unwishful, nameless, 
formless . . . identical with yourself, you and he being one as 
absolutely as a wave and its water; so the Vedas declare. . . . 
'But the worship of the impersonal laid no hold on my heart,* said 
Bhasundi and he cried, 'Tell me, holy father, how to worship the 
Incarnate. Devotion to Rama, O wisest of Sages, is like the 
element of water and my soul—^which is, as it were, a fish—how 
can it exist without it?* *** 

And yet Tulsi Das starts from the fundamental conception of 
all Hindu philosophical theology, of the eternal Brahman, passion¬ 
less, formless, without attributes (nirguna) ;3 and the relation of this 
Parabrahman to the world is presented in certain places in terms 
of popular mythology and in certain other places in terms of the 
Vedanta. $ri Rama himself instructs his brother Lakshmana in 

> Grierson, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, p. 456. 

• Growse, The RatnSy&na of Tulsi DSs, Allahabad, 1833, vii, 107-110, 
PP- 553-56. 3 Ibid., i, 26, p. 16. 
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the doctrine of Maya,^ discoursing to him on the illusion of the 
individual self, indicating that the distinction between “mine and 
thine“ is false since God and the soul are really one. 

But the principle of advaita is abruptly shelved and the con¬ 
versation turns to bhakti devotion. Sri Rama insists on the reality 
of both the beings linked in the mutual affection of the bhakti- 
bond, in which the devotee is never completely merged in the 
Lord. However, he goes on, existence is but a dream of the night, 
and only those who are devoted to Rama in thought, word and 
deed escape the error. It is a moral, not a metaphysical, awakening^ 
which makes possible this understanding. 

In one passage^ in his Rdma-Charita-Mdnasay Tulsi Das states 
that wealth, power and beauty are only Maya’s instruments. 
Even the greatest gods and sages are blinded by her wiles. At the 
same time in certain other passages, Sita, as the consort of Rama, 
the Lord of the universe, is the mother of the world. And as such 
she is described as Maya, the radiant embodiment of creative 
might. 4 These passages would thus imply that the may a ^akti 
embodied in the wife of Rama is regarded as being responsible for 
the creation, so that God is indirectly connected with the world of 
becoming, although as ultimate being, the “motionless mover“ of 
the universe, He is in absolute inactivity. 


7 

In the religious teachings of both Kabir (1440-1518) and of 
Nanak (1469-1538) we find strong evidence of the firm hold that 
the doctrine of Maya had on the minds of the men of their age. 
Although Kabir and Nanak had turned away from certain 
fundamentals of their ancestral Hindu faith, they still adhered 
closely to the belief that the world is maya. They would not 
subscribe to the Maya theory of Sankara Vedanta. But they 
hold that, in some form or other, the advaitic explanation of the 
phenomenal world ought to be preserved in all true religion. 
Neither Kabir nor Nanak is a systematic thinker. Being eclectic 
teachers they are prompted more by emotional impulse rather 
than by reflective analysis. Consequently we should not expect 
to find in their thinking either well-considered theology or sound 
metaphysics. 

Their chief aim is to press home the claims of a Hinduism 
modified in the light of Islamic monotheism. According to West- 

> Growse, The Ramdiy&na of Tulsi Das, Allahabad, 1833, iii, 10-12, 
pp. 343 ff. * Ibid., ii, 89-91, p. 223. 3 Ibid., vii, 70, p. 531. 

4 Ibid., i, 152, p. 74; vi, 105, p. 493; ii, 241, p. 295. 
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cott the term muwahid, or a believer in one God, which is given 
to Kabir in the Dabistan, is evidence enough that his essential 
doctrine was monotheistic.* But the background of Kabir's 
thought is decidedly Hindu. His favourite name for God is Ram. 
Like all his Vaishnavite predecessors, he also seeks release from 
transmigration, and holds to the belief in the efficacy of bhakti 
as a means therefor. He may reject the formal dar^anas of Hindu 
philosophy, but the language of the sampradayas is often on his 
lips. In Nanak also we find practically the same doctrines as 
Kabir had taught; but carried further, and organized more fully, 
into a system. And on the whole the evidence of the influence of 
Hindu thought is perhaps more pronounced in Nanak than in 
Kabir. 

In the writings of Kabir there arc many passages which would 
seem to indicate that he was really a monist. But the prevalence 
of so many other passages, equally significant, which are definitely 
theistic, proves rather that Kabir was not logically consistent in 
his philosophical outlook. 

Tat tvam asi is the preaching of the Upanishads; that is their message. 

Great is their reliance upon this; but how can they, however mighty, 
describe Him ? 

How can I explain His form or outline? There is no second who has 
seen Him; 

How can I describe the condition of the unconditioned, who has 
neither village nor resting-place? 

He who must be seen without qualities; by what name shall I call 
Him? 

So writes Kabir, and yet the God whom he worshipped* was 
not by any means a mere abstraction. He used attributes to 
describe Him. He was the Saviour, merciful, joyous, and perfect. 
Kabir describes him in some places as Father. 

My Father is the great Lord, 

How shall I go to that Father? 

I am thy son, thou art my Father .3 

Nevertheless, Kabir is conscious that the only way he could 
relate the world to God is through the idea of Maya. 

The creature is in Brahman, and the Brahman is in the creature: 
they are ever distinct, yet ever united. 

He Himself is the tree, the seed, and the germ. 

He Himself is the flower, the fruit and the shade, 

» M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, vol, vi, pp. 263, 
264 (translation of Adi-Granth, Bhairan 13). 

» Btjak, Ramaini, 6-8. 3 Adi-Granth^ Asa, 3. 
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He Himself is the sun, the light, and the lighted. 

He Himself is Brahman, creature, and Maya. 

He Himself is the manifold form, the infinite space.^ 

The metaphysical problem involved in a creed so pre¬ 
dominately monistic does not trouble him. What is of vital 
moment to Kabir is that, even in such a universe, which is 
essentially Brahman, the vitiating effects of the law of Karma 
bring on men a weary round of births, for “all men bound by 
their acts transmigrate".^ But, he goes on to add, “Since my 
attention is fixed on God, I no longer suspect that I shall suffer 
transmigration. “3 The release from the circuit of samsara is 
effected by becoming “God-like", which is in fact the very essence 
of man’s ultimate being. And since God is in blissful inaction 
and is not bound by the law of retribution, so in God (or with 
God, the distinction not being clear in Kabir’s mind) the dread 
of transmigration is at an end. 

Why men are not released from the toils of Karma is because 
they are deluded by maya. In fact, the whole creation is deluded 
by it. 


The fishes in the water are led by Maya; 

The moths round the lamp are influenced by Maya— 
Through Maya the elephant feeleth lust; 

Creeping things, and bumble-bees perish through Maya; 

My brethren, Maya is so bewitching that she deludes all 
living beings. 

The demigods are saturated with Maya; 

So are the Ocean, the firmament, and the earth.4 
Maya and Desire are troubles of the World; 

But no one thinks so of this. 

Maya and Desire are a troublesome noose; 

O saints, that which comes and goes, is Maya .5 

In this sense Kabir uses the term maya; more often with an 
ethical content than as a philosophic concept. Macauliffe, for 
one, prefers to translate “maya" as “mammon" because he 
holds that the word stands in Kabir verse for what in Christian 
theology are called “the deceits of the world and the flesh". 
They are effective hindrances to the knowledge of God. But 
until this knowledge of God is acquired, men cannot realize that 
the things around them are deceptive and unreal. 

* Sri Kshitimohan Sen, Kabtr, Bolpur, 1910, I, 85, translated by R. 
Tagore. » Adi-Granth, Gauri, 50. 3 Ibid., Prabhati, i. 

4 M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, vol. vi, pp. 263, 264, 
translation of Adi~Granth, Bhairan, 13. 5 Bijak, Ramaini, 76. 
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This would imply that, with the passage of time, in the original 
* incompletely fused amalgam of ideas and sentiments'' con¬ 
tributed alike by Hinduism and Mohammedanism which formed 
the teachings of Guru Nanak, the Hindu element has come to 
be increasingly dominant. The strange vitality which the ideas 
of Maya and Karma-samsara possess make it well-nigh impossible 
for any reformer thoroughly to eradicate them from the popular 
Hindu mind; more so from the thought of the speculative 
philosopher. Those ideas persist in the subconscious, and assert 
their right to interpret values, even where other criteria of 
judgment have been adopted. 

In the case of Sikhism, however, the Hindu doctrines of rebirth 
and maya were always accepted. They were included in the 
Sikh religious creed by Nanak himself; they provided a charac¬ 
teristic Hindu mould to the guru's teachings. It is true, at the 
same time, that Nanak attempted to re-state these doctrines in 
the light of Islamic thought, but the effect was too feeble to be 
lasting. As Macnicol puts it, ‘'the Mohammadan elements in his 
(Nanak's) thought react upon these doctrines in a way that isi 
strange to Hinduism and scarcely reconcilable with it".* In a/ 
sense, Nanak was attempting the impossible. 

Nanak's insistence upon one God is no doubt due to the influence 
of Islam. But while there is this affirmation of the divine unity, 
that there is but one God, whose name is true, the creator of all 
that is, Nanak also maintains that God is pre-eminently the 
Nirakara, the Formless One, who is "inaccessible and inappre¬ 
hensible".^ It has been rightly pointed out, in this connection, 
that the word monotheism has a different connotation when it is 
used by those who inherit a radical pantheism which colours 
every aspect of belief .3 And so it is not strange to hear Nanak, 
the "monotheist", exclaim: "Wherever I look, there is God: no 
one else is seen." He is the lake and the swan, the lotus and the 
lily, the fisherman and the fish, the net, the lead, the bait. So He 
is "Himself the worshipper. Search not for the True One afar off, 
He is in every heart, the light within."4 

Consequently, to Nanak, the world of Nature and the universe 
of beings were not only God's creation but, in essence, the 
creation was itself God. And yet such an idea is not wholly 
acceptable to him, because the Mohammedan stress on the 
transcendence and the sole sovereignty of God over creation 
had held a special fascination for him. So he says, "God made 

* Macnicol, Indian Theism, p. 148. 

* i» Macauliffe, I, p. 196. 

3 J. E. Abbott, Stotramala, 1930, p. xii. 

4 Macauliffe, I, pp. 188, 254, 265, 328. 
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maya by His power; seated he beheld his work with delight/'* 
So that, on the one hand, the world is the scene of God's provi¬ 
dence and, on the other, the universe is a mighty game of irre¬ 
sponsible power, a divine sport on the part of infinity. 

Incongruously enough, Nanak declares that the creator who 
made tlie world also decreed transmigration, for rebirth and 
deliverance are absolutely dependent on God's will. He knows to 
whom He may give release, and to such He Himself gives it.* 
The law of Karma operates automatically, at the same time, 
though the sovereign will of God is placed above it. So that the 
consequence of the deed is acknowledged; God, as it were, per¬ 
mitting its ubiquitous sway. The strange medley of the Islamic 
and the Hindu belief of Kismet and Karma is expressed thus: 

The recording angels take with them, a record of man's acts. 

It is he himself soweth and he himself reapeth. 

Nanak, man suffereth transmigration by God's order. 3 

Salvation in Sikhism is the same as the Hindu conception of 
liberation from this \\ orld where life is completely controlled by 
Karmic law of action. If man but submitted himself to God's 
will and acted in accordance with it, then ‘'as a herdsman keepeth 
watch over his cattle so God day and night guardeth man and 
keepeth him in happiness".4 By His order man would share his 
lot of pre-ordained pleasure and pain till at God's good pleasure 
man obtained release. If only man could know God to bide by 
His Will! 

But God is unknowable. At the very outset of the Jdpji there 
is a telling passage which drives home this truth in unmistakable 
terms. "By thinking I cannot obtain a conception of Him, even 
though I think hundreds of thousands of times. Even though I 
be silent and keep my attention firmly fixed on Him, I cannot 
preserve silence. The hunger of the hungry for God subsideth 
not though they obtain the load of the worlds. If a man should 
have thousands and hundreds of thousands of devices, even one 
would not assist him in obtaining God. "5 
What is it that makes Him inaccessible and concealed to men ? 
Kabir answers: The blindness of the inward eye, the lust of the 
world, Maya, the great illusion, not of metaphysical reality so 
much as of moral materialism. On the side of God, may^ is, 
indeed, the power which constituted the original stuff of the 
universe with its three constituent elements of sattva, rajas and 
tamas. But in the sphere of the human, maya would appear to be 
the force of attraction to the things of sense, the pleasures of 


* Macauliffe, I, p. 219. 
3 Ibid., p. 206. 


» Ibid,, pp. 209, 229. 
I Ibid., p. 196. 


4 Ibid., p. 301. 
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passion, wealth and ease which fill the mind with a sense of egoism. 
This egoism effectively prevents men from realizing the need for 
deliverance from life and understanding that deliverance is his 
alone who has rid himself of this 'T-consciousness*', and would 
say, ‘Tf it please thee, O Lord, Thou art mine and I am Thine''.* 


8 

Another of these bhakti cults had its origin in Bengal, the 
leader of which became known as Chaitanya (1486-1530). ‘'His 
life", in the words of the Bengali historian, "was a course of 
thanksgiving, tears, hymns and praises offered to God."^ It was 
an extremely emotional type of religion which Chaitanya preached, 
one of the characteristics of his sect being the influence in it of 
the klrian or worship by means of music and singing, "In the 
course of the ktrian . . . they would become senseless or roll on 
the ground, embrace one another, laugh and cry alternately. . . . 
They felt themselves immersed, as it were, in a sea of divine 
bhakti. They felt as if they were with Krishna and Krishna with 
them ."3 

Chaitanya was not an intellectual. The most authoritative 
source for the teaching of the sect is the Chaitanya Charitramrita: 
but it is impossible to say how far truly representative it is of 
Chaitanya's teachings. It seems impossible that much of the 
elaborate theologizing which is there put into Chaitanya's mouth 
could have been uttered by him. The general impression w^e gain 
of him from the book is rather of one indifferent to all argumenta¬ 
tion and increasingly given over to emotional ecstasies. So that 
it is not improbable that* the speculative element in the teaching of 
the sect is the product of other minds, of later disciples. 

The exact nature of the relation of God to the material creation 
and the individual soul is something of a mystery in the philosophy 
of this sect. It is generally accepted that the universe has come 
into being because of God's infinite powers and that it has a 
substantial reality in consequence. But it is felt that a clear 
statement of that reality is admittedly impossible. Human souls 
are of the Supreme and dependent upon Him. They are regarded 
as atomic portions of His nature, but yet separate and distinct. 

To the Chaitanya thinker neither monism nor dualism is 
acceptable; with the result that he takes refuge in an intermediate 

» Macaulifle, I, p. 317. 

» D. C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, p. 441. 

s S. K. Ghose, Lord Gauranga, Patrika Office, Calcutta, p. 109. 
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position, a compromise called aciniya-bhcddbheda, an ‘'incom¬ 
prehensible dualistic monism'" which, according to a modern 
writer, "is not understood, but felt in the soul as intuitive 
truth".* 

The world is the mdyic jagat, the sphere where the power of 
illusion easily binds men in fetters of material enjoyment, in 
consequence of which they suffer the pangs of perpetual rebirth. 
But it is also the place where the noblest operations are possible 
to the soul, where bhakti may be learned and spiritual character 
developed. Even in this world the eye of faith can see the Lord 
in one's fellowmen, and in every object of nature.* This does not 
mean a conception of nature as revealing God such as is familiar 
to Western thought. It is rather that every object takes on the 
form of Krishna to the eye of the devotee. He does not see natural 
objects as Nature: he sees only Krishna. 

According to Chaitanya, the state from which men are saved is 
that of bondage to the world, and that to which they are saved 
is an eternal experience of love. Souls are eternal servants of 
Krishna; but through forgetfulness they become fettered and 
entangled in things material, which is the power of illusion, 
maya ^akti .3 As long as the soul continues in this state it is 
subject to birth and re-birth, with all the sufferings that accom¬ 
pany the working of the law of Karma. But when, by whatever 
means, the soul, becoming conscious of its rightful relation to 
Krishna as its Lord and Saviour, turns to him in faith, it is rid 
of illusion and finds salvation through the experiences of bhakti. 

So that it would appear, as it has been already indicated, 
that in the teachings of the Chaitanya sect, the reality of the 
j^rld, and of the creatures which inhabit it, are stoutly maintained 
asjagainst t^ theory of Sankara. But the nature of this 

reality is not entirely clear. The term maya ^akti is used to signify 
the delusive nature of the material pleasures of life which effect¬ 
ively conceal from the seeker the actual presence of God in the 
form of Krishna, in adoration of whom is real happiness. 


9 

The significance of the writings of these poet saints whose 
contribution to the religious thought of Hindu India in general, 
and of later Vaishnavite cults in particular, we have been trying 
to evaluate is far reaching in its consequence. For, it must be 

* Krishnadas Kaviraj, Chaitanya Chariir&mfita, edited by Mazumdar, 
Calcutta, 1922, II, 20, p. 348. 

> Ibid., II, p. 221. 3 Ibid., II, 20, p. 349. 
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admitted, the popular religion of the Hindu is largely based on 
ideas derived from the study of the devotional literature produced 
by these poet saints. Particularly is this so when we come to 
consider the hold that the doctrine of Maya has upon the mind 
of the ordinary man. To the common man in Hindu India, 
assuredly, maya does not convey any specific theological or 
metaphysical connotation; not, at any rate, as the doctrine over 
which the schoolmen of the Vedanta endlessly debated. Never¬ 
theless, as a popular tenet of faith in Hinduism, belief in Maya 
has tremendous consequences on practical problems of conduct, 
and the general outlook on life of the more thoughtful Hindu, 
when he is in a pensive mood. 

It is apparent that in the mind of these saints there is much 
confusion between the two concepts of Reality as the impersonal 
Absolute, and of God as personal. In a sense, it is deliberate. 
It is true that an attempt is made in some cases to reconcile 
these two notions in a higher synthesis. But not successfully. 
The explanations offered are put in the form of mythological 
allegory or of mystic fancy; as such they do not lend themselves 
to the critical analysis and evaluation of reason. The traditional 
view is that the personal concept and the impersonal view of 
Reality are superseded by a trans-personal concept which is 
explicable only to mystic experience and not to the logic of the 
human understanding. But that is no satisfactory explanation. The 
more common view is that both these descriptions of Reality 
are equally valid. The nature of God is beyond human under¬ 
standing. 

In the final analysis, to all these saints, the essential nature of 
Reality is unknowable. But the conviction is equally strong that 
Reality alone is, and that it is “one without a second". Conse¬ 
quently, the end of religion for the individual is to attain to the 
unitary nature of that one Reality. At the same time, it is 
admitted that the individual lives, and has his being, in this 
world of manyness. For all practical purposes, truly enough, 
every deed has its consequence. In fact, all life’s varied experiences 
are to be explained in terms of the sequentiality of works, which, 
it is believed, extends beyond this life to a series of other lives 
necessitated by the fact that the continued effects of accumulated 
Karma have to “bear fruit". The principle of Karma works, as 
it were, automatically. No one, not even God, can interfere with 
its working. Karma is, therefore, outside Reality. The main 
concern of the individual is to free himself from the clutches of 
the law of Karma. This can only be by attaining to the nature 
of Reality which, as has been indicated, is outside the reach of 
Karma. 
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One reason why the Hindu finds it difficult to accept the 
belief in God as a person is because the idea of personality to 
the Hindu mind imphes action (Karma). But action leads to 
action with its consequent train of births and re-births, till 
all action has worked itself out. Surely, then, it would follow that 
God Himself would be brought under the subjection of this 
necess^it^ian, Karmic process if He were also to be a **person'\ 
He also would have to suffer the consequences of His 
deeds; and that is unthinkable. Therefore, although for the 
religious devotion of the Bhakta, God has to be personalized 
in some avatar or other, such a personal concept of the deity 
has to be saved from being brought under the purview of 
the inexorable law of Karma. To do this, the only possible way 
seems to be to relate such a personal deity with a basic funda¬ 
mental concept of the impersonal Absolute who is the very 
perfection of inactivity and as such outside Karma's jurisdic¬ 
tion ; the personal deity being more of a shadow than a 
substance. 

Therefore, it is not surprising to find in these Bhakti cults an 
inherent conflict between an instinctive theism, on the one hand, 
which craves the satisfaction that comes from worship, and 
experience of the divine love, and an authoritative monism, on 
the other, which imposes itself upon the adherents of these cults 
and weakens the confidence and hope that theism tends to bring 
them. The warmth of the bhakti devotion finds itself forced to 
reconcile itself with the cold austerity of the advaita, and it 
does so by accepting a place not in the region of ultimate truth, 
but in the lower sphere of ignorance (avidya) and illusion (maya). 
Often the Bhaktas express resentment against the compromise to 
which they are forced by the traditional authority of the Vedanta, 
but nowhere do they seriously disparage the conclusions of what 
seems to them its finished logic. One at least of these Bhaktas 
deliberately chooses the bondage of Karma and re-birth so that 
he may enjoy fellowship with a God to the “release" of absorption 
into the eternal Brahman, which, however, even he admits is the 
supreme goal. 

“Few of the authors of these lyrics", says a modem student 
of Marathi Bhakti literature, “have any secular learning, but 
they are wise in the experience of life's sorrows and in their 
sense of the innate and inextinguishable thirst of the human 
heart for God. Their interest in this world and its concerns and 
in the beauty that it spreads around them is altogether secondary 
to their absorbing interest in their relation to God. The nature 
upon which their eyes are ever turned is their own human nature 
with its failures and its yearnings. The visible world is for them 
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'a hieroglyphic of the spiritual world', and in that world their 
thoughts mainly dwell."* 

So that to these saint-reformers, although the problem of the 
metaphysical reality or otherwise of the world was not of primary 
moment, the world was an effective deterrent to man's experience 
of fellowship with God. Such fellowship demanded a single- 
minded devotion which was rendered impossible by the varied 
attractions of life. These attractions bound the individual to the 
unreal and the evanescent. The facts of life drew men into their 
coils by a magic spell such as an enchantress casts over men and 
beguiled them into pleasures which have no lasting value; 
which, on the other hand, have actual negative value in that 
they lead men astray from the values which would make for real 
happiness. Such real happiness, these saints taught, was to be 
found in fellowship with God secondarily; but primarily in mystic 
realization of oneness with the absolute Brahman. 

In this sense the world, to them, is Maya, false and seductive; 
and so to be denied. Nevertheless, its experiences were not to be 
regarded as merely imaginary. Such experiences were real enough 
to have terrible consequences on the individual; because as a 
result of the experiential facts of this workaday world men 
became involved in the inevitable train of the karmic process of 
samsara. That was certainly no mere delusion. Moreover, such 
experiences were involved also in the experimental faith of bhakti 
devotion, where the individual actually tasted the joys of sweet 
communion with a God of grace and love. So real was this experi¬ 
ence that one of these bhaktas, as previously indicated, prefers 
the miseries of life on earth so that he may experience fellowship 
with God. 

But it is apparent that when the word maya is used by these 
Bhaktas it is rather to connote the vanity of the world's charms. 
It is used in a "moral" sense, it is true; to them "maya" is just 
the deceitful world which is like a witch, a temptress like John 
Bunyan's Madame Bubble. But since their theological outlook is 
deeply dyed with the colour of Vedantic monism, the metaphysical 
implications of the term crept in just the same. The world was 
Kla, a sport of the Deity, a purposeless activity without a goal or 
end. 

From the later history of these Vishnuite cults, it is obvious 
that the unreality of the worldly existence is an axiom to the 
Hindu. There is little doubt also that the attitude to life that is 
the inevitable consequence to such a view is very widely spread 
throughout the land. It is not only that the world is maya in 

* N. Macnicol, Living Religions of the Indian People, Association Press, 
Calcutta, 1934, P* 
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the sense that it stands for “mammon*' and the immoral material¬ 
ism which is associated with it; but that the world is maya in 
the sense that nothing about it is of abiding value; and what is 
more, that everything about it is of negative value. 

When it is claimed that these poet saints popularized the 
Vedanta it is implied that, largely due to them, Vedantic ideas 
of the sole reality of the Brahman and the maya-nature of the 
world have come to possess such a strong hold on the minds of 
the unlettered religious many. And along with it the assumption 
that the karma effect on every deed is inevitable; the maya 
belief in the “unreality** of it all has inbred in the minds of men 
these many generations an attitude of indifference to the world 
in India. After all, what did anything matter; it was maya. 
That seemed an explanation satisfactory enough for those who 
are brought up in the tradition of these abhangs which have come 
to take the place of the prasthdna traya, the triple canon of the 
Vedanta, in the religion of the average Vishnuite Hindu. 

Inevitably; also, such a conception of human life as these 
religious teachers propounded leads to asceticism. If temporal 
relationships are unreal, then to reach the real they must be 
ignored; such relation binds men to repeated birth in this nether 
region of illusion. The fundamental tenet of the Vedanta that 
the Brahman alone is real logically drives one to the conclusion 
that all else is unreal. 

It may be contended that, perhaps, this is the conviction of 
the speculative few, but not the creed of the many. The fact, 
however, remains that though interpretations of the doctrines of 
the sole existence of the Brahman and the ultimate identity of 
the individual Atman with it have differed, the authority of the 
Vedanta has been left unquestioned, and of its various interpreters 
Sankara retained and still retains the chief authority. In the 
fourteenth century Jhane^vara speaks with deep respect of this 
high Vedanta teaching, calling it “the Brahma vidya which rooteth 
out all idea of duality**. Ekanatha in the sixteenth century in a 
poem, the BhikshugUd, which has always been popular in the 
Marathi country, speaks of the “world, consisting of friends, 
neutrals and foes**, which affects a man with pleasure and pain 
“as being a phantasm of his mind due to ignorance and nothing 
else**. 

Even if it is admitted that the term maya is used in the 
devotional lyrics in a moral rather than a metaphysical sense, it 
eventually makes not much difference. For the moral ideal which 
the bhakta holds before himself does not seem to differ from the 
moral ideal that Hinduism through its philosophic teaching sets 
before its adherents. The summum bonum of the Hindu is the 
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same whether he is an adherent of the emotional faith of Bhakti 
or of Vedantic monism. The moral awakening of which the 
Bhaktas speak, that is, the disenchantment from the spell of 
the world’s attractions, is really the dawning on the mind of the 
knowledge of the sole reality of God and the identity of the 
jivdtman with the paramdtman. The real basis of rcdigion in 
Hindu thought is metaphysical, however imperfectly that meta^ 
physic may be constructed; and in spite of the “practical motive” 
of liberation, which is the goal of the religious quest, the end 
continues to be metaphysical. Consequently, as Vamdeo Sastri 
puts it to Sir Alfred Lyal, “All this firm ground of belief and 
conduct becomes submerged in the vague, fluctuating intellect- 
ualism of the Hindus. Vainly you prove to us that the conception 
of an impersonal, unapproachable Being is ineffectual and ethically 
pernicious; we recognize the moral danger but it does not stop 
us, for we are like mariners whom some magnetic attraction 
draws ever further beyond all havens to the boundless sea.”* 

» Asiatic Studies, vol. ii, pp. 86 ff. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MAYA AND THE MODERN HINDU MIND 

I 

The task undertaken in this chapter of our study is as audacious 
as it is difficult. For many reasons, at any time in the history of 
Hinduism, it is difficult to take a cross-section of opinion on any 
particular doctrine of belief, for the reason that Hinduism is 
unabashedly ill-defined and amorphous. Nor would it be true to 
claim that the opinions expressed by the modern Hindu inter¬ 
preters of Indian philosophy and religion are really representative 
of the actual thought of present-day Hinduism. Particularly so, 
because as never before in her long history, Hinduism is going 
through a process of unprecedented change and reconstruction at 
the moment. The consequence is that the whole Hindu dharma, 
using that term to include the religious system, the philosophic 
outlook and the social mores (which in India are uniquely bound 
up with the religious belief of the people), is more ambiguous 
than ever in its central affirmations and more uncertain than 
ever in its boundaries. 

So far as the unlettered peasant is concerned his religious 
creed, though by no means definitely formulated, certainly 
includes the two axiomatic beliefs of Karma and Maya. By the 
former, he understands that practically everything in life is pre¬ 
determined. It would not be correct to say that he is always 
conscious that every action he performs will '‘bear fruit". On the 
other hand, he is obsessed with the notion that everything that 
happens to him in life is the result of the karma of a previous 
birth. It is not, then, the future effects of what will be the outcome 
of deeds committed in this life that give him concern, so much 
as the feeling of terrible helplessness at his inability to avert the 
events and happenings which inevitably overtake him day unto 
day. All that is "written on his forehead"; it must needs be; 
nothing can prevent their occurrence in due order. Of that he is 
absolutely certain. 

There is no one of this peasant order who does not believe in 
the existence of God at the same time. To the student of religion 
who has been used to the distinction between the personal God 
of religion and the impersonal concept of the speculative thinker, 
it is perplexing when he finds the Hindu vUlager indifferently 
referring to God as both "Him" and "It". But to the village 
Hindu, it is most natural. The distinction is a distinction without 
a difference. The more speculative of these village seers would 
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assure him that, essentially, the Eternal One is not to be compre¬ 
hended by the human intellect. But unknowable though God is 
(or, perhaps, because He is unknowable, being far removed from 
the ken of mankind). He is never made responsible for the events 
that overtake a man in his life. No Hindu villager (not, for the 
moment, considering the decidedly animistic type) would ever 
say that what has happened to him in his life is due to God's 
doing. He would say, rather, “It is my karma.” 

He believes in God as the ultimate. But he does not consider 
Him to be the source of the good and the ill which fall to his 
lot in life. All that is accepted to be the outcome of the good and 
the ill he himself had committed in a previous birth. Life is a 
natural course of events, so to say, governed by the principle of 
karma and transmigration. Even in the popular mind, the working 
of this principle is unrelated to the Divine which, in the popular 
religious language, is alone the one pornl, vasiu, .substance. 

Nevertheless the facts of life are real enough. The events which 
occur in a man’s life though they are due to the decree of karma 
are actual. One suffers them. But in a spirit of detachment, for 
they are all maya. They cannot have lasting significance to the 
individual who can see through their falsity in relation to the 
eternal substance. 

In the same breath, the village seer consigns the events of 
life to the dictates of karmic determinism and describes the 
world about him as maya. Perhaps an illustration from the 
Tamil screen stage will make this point clear. The most popular 
Tamil film, at the time of writing this chapter, is a production 
entitled “The Two Brothers”. It is the story of two brothers 
living together in a “joint family” sharing their ancestral home. 
The elder brother has a lucrative position, as the manager of the 
local zamindar’s estates, while the younger brother, being brought 
up to no profession but gifted as a singer and an actor, is not 
able to find a job and is forced to live on the older brother’s 
bounty. But the wives of the two take a violent dislike to each 
other, chiefly because the older sister-in-law does not approve of 
the eternal dependence of the poor relatives. Her dislike is further 
aggravated by the fact of her own childlessness. She intrigues 
to have the brothers separated and succeeds in driving out the 
unemployed younger brother with his wife and two children. 
The younger brother goes to the city in quest of work and struggles 
for days in vain. At last, by the merest chance, he is discovered 
by a radio broadcast company and is signed up on a handsome 
weekly contract. The older sister-in-law intercepts and falsely 
appropriates all the money orders the artiste sends home to his 
wife and family. They still live in abject poverty, though next 
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door to their affluent relatives. To make things worse, the rich 
woman contrives to have her poor sister kidnapped and sends a 
telegram to the husband, who is still broadcasting in the city, 
that the wife has eloped with a stranger. The distracted husband, 
who has so long stniggled and at last made good, all for the sake 
of his family, finds that it has been all in vain; for the home is 
broken and the woman he has trusted has betrayed him. He 
decides to commit suicide, but the rope snaps and his attempt 
to take his life fails. At this juncture, a sannydsi appears on the 
scene and explains to him that everything that had happened 
was due to karma's law and since the whole creation is based on 
Maya (mayadharam) the universe is essentially false. Conse¬ 
quently he need not take things to heart. The radio star is 
persuaded to go to his home town where he finds that his elder 
brother, due to the machinations of the zamindar's wife, had been 
unjustly charged with misappropriation of money and summarily 
dismissed. The wife is also recovered from the hands of those 
who had carried her away. A general reconciliation takes place 
between the brothers and the sisters-in-law. The younger brother 
says: “In this maya world whatever happens to us we must 
not be unnecessarily worried. All the troubles I had to endure 
had to be. None of you is responsible for them. It is my karma. 
For all you know, had your karma been like mine 1 might have 
had to deal as unjustly with you as you had to with me. So let 
us not talk of forgiveness.*' 

To the common man, then, what happens in life is a mysterious 
combination of the real and the false. The world is obviously 
real from the standpoint of the Karmic process. The sequentiality 
of the deed is as real as it is inevitable. But since the process is 
not directly controlled by God, and since its effects can be 
neutralized by actionle.ssness, passivity on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual, what man experibnees in this world is “false”, not real. 
This does not mean that the doctrine of Maya is accepted in a 
metaphysical sense by the average Hindu, as a theory of the 
world, but rather as an attitude towards life. Primarily this 
attitude is one of baffled mistrust. Nothing in life is dependable, 
and whatever overtakes us in this world, whether good or ill, 
cannot be explained with reference to a purposive Mind behind 
the world process. The only acceptable explanation is that all 
events in a man's life are due to the individual himself. But even 
there the mystery remains. For the individual can never be 
certain as to which event in life is the effect of which other event. 

This bafflement is due to our ignorance of the exact nature of 
the karmic process. In the mind of the common man, however, 
this “ignorance” is not the same as the “Avidya” of classical 
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Vedanta. It is merely an acknowledgment of man's native 
inability to fathom the mystery. So that the original meaning of 
the word “maya", as magic, as mysterious power which blind¬ 
folds the individual, is decidedly another element in the meaning 
of the term as it is now used. 

It is also accepted that the Mdyd loka, the world of Maya, 
casts a spell of irresistible charm over men. Man is drawn into 
the mad whirl of life by the power of maya. Here, then, is an 
ethical implication: that the ‘‘good" man is one who is not sus¬ 
ceptible to the magic spell of maya, but one who has realized the 
delusive nature of the world’s attractions. So that to be ethical 
would mean to be enlightened. The virtuous man is the wise 
man. The ignorant is still within the domain of causation and 
therefore subject to the effects of good and evil deeds, but the 
wise man is installed in transcendental freedom and therefore 
above all causation. Karma has no hold over him. In this sense 
he is beyond good and evil. He has passed from the sphere ol 
moral struggle to that of transcendent quiescence. That is the 
summum bonum of the devout Hindu's religious and moral 
aspirations. 

So far as the average Hindu is concerned, without committing 
oneself to the danger of hasty generalization, one might contend 
with sufficient justification that, if he is pronouncedly religious, 
his thought and outlook are characterized by an attitude of 
‘‘world and life negation" which is conveyed by his use of the 
term “maya". It consists in his regarding existence as he experi¬ 
ences it in himself, and as it is developed in the world, as something 
meaningless and sorrowful, and he resolves accordingly to bring 
life to a standstill in himself by mortifying his will to live, and to 
renounce all activity which aims at improvement of the conditions 
of life in this world. And as Schweitzer^ has well pointed out, 
all such world-and-life negation takes no interest in the world, 
but regards man’s life on earth either merely as a stage play in 
which it is his duty to participate, or only as a puzzling pilgrimage 
through the land of Time to Eternity. 


2 

But so far as the speculative thinker in modern Hindu India 
is concerned, there is considerable evidence to show that much 
reflective thought has been expended on careful analysis and 
critical estimate of the classical Vedanta theory of the world as 

* A. Schweitzer, Indian Thought and Its Development, Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 1937. 
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maya. The cultured Hindu is peculiarly sensitive to the fact 
that a good deal of the criticism of the Hindu philosophy of 
life is directed against the Maya Vada of Vedanta. And a very 
large section of the Hindu intelligentsia holds that "the inade¬ 
quate understanding of the Maya doctrine and the popular 
vulgarization of it is often at the root of a faulty criticism of 
Indian thought".* Consequently there have been, of recent date, 
several attempts to re-state the doctrine of Maya, not only with 
a view to vindicate its reasonableness as a philosophic explanation 
of the nature of the world, but also to prove that belief in Maya 
need not necessarily produce a frame of mind and life-outlook 
such as would prevent active and purposive participation in the 
world process. 

The bulk of this apologetic literature is naturally the work of 
the modern Vedantins, inspired, in the main, by the life and 
teachings of Svami Vivekananda (1862 -1902). The object of the 
followers of Vivekananda is achieved through the arduous labours 
of the members of the Rama-Krishna Mission. Their aim is to 
set afoot a conscious and deliberate reorientation of the message 
of Vedanta to new ends such as the modern world demands of a 
new India. Whether the Ramkrishna Mis.sion has realized its 
end of rejuvenating Hinduism or not, it has "at least shown'to 
Hinduism what would seem to be the one way by which it may 
travel to an assured future as a living religion. It has set itself 
to accommodate the ancient doctrine to the needs of a new world. 
What this movement seeks, others besides its adherents see to 
be urgently needed. It is thus representative of a widespread 
movement of thought and aspiration in the religious life of the 
India of to-day."^ 

All modem Vedantins are anxious to prove that the popular 
idea of Maya as "nothingness" is far from what is meant by the 
term. On the other hand, it is regarded to imply wrong perception. 
When a man mistakes a glittering substance for a piece of silver, 
for instance, he has "knowledge" indeed; but it is wrong know¬ 
ledge, inasmuch as it represents a thing as what it really is not, 
and also because some time later, on careful observation, the 


thing is found to be not silver but something else. "We are not 
questioning the existence of the world," points out a neo- 
Vedantin ,3 "but we are questioning its value or meaning. Is it a 
plurality or is it a unity? is the question." It is therefore argued 


that the terms Maya and Mayavada are concerned not with 


* Prabuddha Bharata, Calcutta, vol. xlii, ii, p. 72. 

» N. Macnicol, The Living Religions of the Indian People, p. 116. 

3 B. Chandrasekaria, “The Meaning of Maya* in Veddnia Kesari, Madras, 
vol. viii, p. 63. 
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^xistence ,b3lt w m ea ning , the 

worI 3 phenomena ^tj^hjth^ towards tKem. 

So that the doctrine of Maya, they contend, is really a doctrine 
of error, which is to be approached from the side of the individual. 
Such error concerns not existence but viewpoint, for it pertains 
to predication and false-predication which the Vedanta calls 
avidya. Everything in the world accordingly exists and lays claim 
to reality; but its claims can be granted only when it has been 
proved to be a form of the expression of the Real. Therefore, they 
say, it is not the '‘reality"' or otherwise of the world that is called 
in question, but its finality. 

“The world around us is Maya," writes Svami Ramakrish- 
nananda,* “for it appears beautiful and promises happiness. We 
run after it, trying to reach it through our senses, and struggle 
hard for it for years and years together, till at last it dawns on 
our consciousness that it was after all a wild-goose chase. We 
cease to run, pause to consider whether after all it was not a 
shadow that we were running after. The world, too, then ceases 
to fascinate us; but, on the other hand, it^ipt^s our mind to tte 
ta^sures wit^ by suggesting retreat and closure of the gateways 
of the senses. Then the happiness which we were in search of 
oufside will be discovered within our own self, as the man with 
a weak sight just considers that the lamp in a room is burning 
outside the room, but soon detects his mistake when the doors of 
the room are closed and the lamp is seen to still shed its beam 
illumining the room." 

Viewed from this standpoint, Svami Vi vekapan da held that 
the theory of Maya was not^ intended tp .prpyide an explanatip 
of the wo rld. It was purely and simply a statement of fact. The 
fact is that we are placed in a world which can be reached only 
through the doubtful medium of the mind and the senses. The 
world only exists in relation to them. If they change, it will also 
change. The existence we give the world has no unchangeable, 
immovable absolute reality. It is, on the other hand, an un- 
defin able mixt ure., of reality and appearance, of certainty and 
illusion, ff cannot be the one without the other. 

“And the eternal contradiction between our aspirations and 
the wall enclosing them—between two orders having no common 
measure—^between contradictory realities, the implacable and 
real fact of death and the no less real, immediate and undeniable 
consciousness of life—^between the irrevocable working of certain 
intellectual and moral laws and the perpetual flux of all the 
conceptions of the spirit and heart—the incessant variations of 

* Svami RS,makrish]^ananda, ‘*Maya*’, in the Ved&nta Kesari, Madras, 
vol. ii, p. 262. 
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good and evil, of truth and falsehood on both sides of a line in 
space and time—the whole coil of serpents wherein from the 
beginning of time the laocoon of human thought has found itself 
intertwined so that as it unties itself on one side it only ties its 
knots more tightly on the other—all this is the real world. And 
the real world is Maya.”^ 

To the exponents of modern advaitism, therefore, maya should 
not be defined as non-existence. It is an intermediate form between 
the equally absolute Being and non-Being. It is not Existence, 
for it is only the “sport'" of the Absolute. It is not non-Existence 
because this “sport" exists, and we cannot deny it. 

How, then, can world-existence be defined? Only by a word 
that has been made fashionable by science in these days, it is 
claimed; that word is Relativity. And in M. Roniain Rolland's 
opinion that word “gives the precise meaning of Vivekananda's 
conception of the world as maya". According to the Svami, “Good 
and bad are not two cut-and-dried separate existences. . . . The 
very phenomenon, which is appearing to be good now, may appear 
to be bad tomorrow. . . . The fire that burns the child may cook 
a good meal for a starving man. . . . The only way to stop evil, 
therefore, is to stop good also. ... To stop death we shall have 
to stop life also . . . each of them (the two opposing terms) is but 
a different manifestation of the same thing. . . . The Vedanta 
says, there must come a time when we shall look back and laugh 
at the ideals which make us afraid of giving up our individuality."* 


3 

This idea is more systematically expounded by Prof. Kokileswar 
Sastri of Calcutta in his Srigopal Basu-Mallik Fellowship Lectures 
on the doctrine of Maya .3 According to this modern exposition 
of Mayavada, the world is Brahman itself “under a particular 
state". Therefore it cannot be different from Brahman. Because 
a slight change” arose in Brahman as the world-existence, a 
separate name—Maya—^was given. But, it must be remembered, 
that change o Lstate c annot, and does not, effect a real change in 
the nature of the thing. 

Tne universe, prior to its modifications or differentiations into 
names and forms, was originally in an undeveloped, undiffer¬ 
entiated, avikrta condition. Kokilesvar Sastri claims that it was to 
this avyakta state of the world that Sankara gave the name Maya. 

* Prabuddha Bharata, vol. xxxv, p. 298. 

* Svami Vivekananda, Lecture on Maya and Illusion, complete works, 

vol. ii, p. 97. 3 Reprint in Veddnta Kesari, 1931, pp. 403 fi. 
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This Maya has been identified in the later Vedanta with Prana, and 
Prana being a form of energy, it cannot exist and operate in¬ 
dependently; it must have Brahman for its substratum. An 
energy apart from its substratum diraya, is a figment of the 
imagination. So it is indicated that Sankara himself made the 
Maya-world paramesvarddhina, dependent on the Brahman. 

The term asat is also used to designate this undifferentiated 
primordial state of this world. The term asat does not signify 
that there was absolute non-existence—negation—of the effects 
of nama and rupa in a previous stage. On the contrary, all we can 
say is that while in a prior state namarupa was not developed, in 
the present state it is developed. In this present state, both the 
nirguna Brahman and Maya, being undifferentiate (nirvi^esha), 
are blended indistinguishably together like “honey and its flavour 
inseparably mixed, the butter and its sweetness, the Ganges 
falling into, and remaining inseparably mixed with, the ocean, 
with its name and form dropped". Between Maya and Brahman, 
in this asat state, there is a svarupa or taddtmya relation: Maya 
has no reality or svarupa apart from Brahman. And, although 
in a “blend", the Brahman constituent in the amalgam still re¬ 
mains untouched and unaffected by Maya. 

The Maya-asat world has no reality apart from Brahman; it is 
not an independent principle like the Pradhana of the Sankhya. 
Nor is it really different from and other than Brahman: it is 
Brahman as satkaryabhimukha. Brahman as about to manifest 
itself, as desiring to differentiate itself. None but Brahman can 
cause the unfolding of namarupa. 

“Unless there is an intelligent principle to control, how can 
there be brought about the unfolding of the world as namarupas ?", 
asks Kokileswar Sastri. “And this intelligent principle which sets 
the world in motion, being the cause of all modifications, is itself 
beyond modifications."* Maya is, therefore, the creative power of 
Brahman. In its undifferentiated, causal condition it is to be 
regarded as indistinguishable from Brahman. It is real (sat) in 
this state; for it is not considered separate (anya) from Brahman. 
This is its s ^manya vastha or universal as pect. But when maya 
appears differentiatedTn^^f^^ form ofeffect or vikara, it is unreal 
(asat): for it is now viewed, from the human end, as different or 
separated from the Universal or Brahman. This is Maya's viieshd- 
vastha or “particular" aspect which is the ordinary vyavaharik 
view of the world of namarupas. In its samanyavastha state the 
world is identical with Brahman and indistinguishable from it. 
But, when modifications of namarupa appear, the world is accepted 
as something different and separate from the underlying, hidden 
* Kokileswar Sastri, in Veddnta Kesari, Madras, I93i» P* 
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universal, the Brahman. The world is then accorded a different 
value as a self-sufficient entity. 

Modern Advaitins argue that while there must be some differ¬ 
ence between the cause and its modifications in the form of its 
effect, there cannot be absolute difference between them. Yet in 
our avidyavastha, under the influence of Avidya (ignorance) in 
whose grip we always are, we look upon the particulars of nama- 
rupa, the vi^esha, as absolutely separate from the underlying 
universal or the samanya. We should not forget that even in our 
vyavaharik (empirical) view, all changes really stand connected 
with their samanya—the underlying hidden Reality. 

It is not possible, therefore, to separate the namarupas from 
Brahman which is the foundation on which they rest, without 
which they cannot be expected to last for any period of time. But 
that does not imply that the vikaras are in themselves unreal; 
only they are not to be conceived as something apart from the 
Reality, as self-existing and independent. Consequently to de¬ 
clare the world as unreal is to make it separated from Brahman, 
to make it anya or as different from Brahman, and to put it outside 
of Brahman. In that case the opposition between the world in 
time and space and the eternal Brahman would be absolute, and 
the Infinite would itself become finite. 

Nevertheless, in the final analysis, Maya is anirvacamya, in¬ 
explicable, for it is a unique composite of that which is for ever 
changing and of that which never changes. The namarupa element 
in world-existence is p qrinami^ ya because it is liable to constant 
change: while the Brahman element is described as k utastha 
nitya because it is subject to no manner of change or trans¬ 
formation, forever at rest. Keeping these two kinder, of nitya in 
view, the Vedanta makes Maya the dir^ ^l Tna ffirial cause of the 
world, while Brahman is indirectly the substratum of the world. 
There is the transcendent Brahman behind the Maya which con¬ 
stitutes t he ma tojaj^ cause of this changing world of namarupa. 

When maya emerged from Brahman, when the avyakta stage 
developed into the vyakta stage, it came out as universally 
pervading pranaspandan. In the Vedantic scheme of creation 
the first manifestations of Maya as pranaspandan, it is claimed, 
is known as hiranyagarbha. It held within itself what later 
developed into the external and internal senses and the five 
elements. The finite selves also derive all their elements of com¬ 
prehension and action from this universal prana. 

It is true that the world of namarupa is constantly changing; 
but what does change signify? The world of namarupa is finite, 
and so incomplete; hence it is always^hanging ta complete 
it is moving towards something beyqnd^^ which would 
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complete. The world of namarupa, therefore, is not merely what 
we describe as the natural: it is also supernatu it is what it is 
and yet is not: not itself, because behind and beyond the *'world'' 
a transcendent and abiding element is ever present. Characteristic 
of every change, of every stage through which the world is passing, 
is a regLching out to something beyond. Therefore, every stage in 
world-history is what it is and also something other than what it 
is. Apart from this persistent supernatural factor, the world is 
nothing. Undergirding life is the inexhaustible (avyaya) nirguna 
Brahman. 

'The term prana is the world-seed, and the unknowable 
Brahman is defined as sat-Brahman in relation to and in identi¬ 
fication with the prana. This non-intelligent world of differences 
existed in the form of this seed out of which it is produced. It is 
this seed of prana which developed or became manifested as this 
non-intelligent world."^ 

So that the world in its continuous transformations remains as 
it is; for its content is always the same, and in and through its 
changing states it preserves its identity of content. So the modern 
Vedantin argues. Further, life is truly dynamic, yet it holds 
within itself a static soul, as it were, which transcends all motion, 
change or activity such as we associate with our idea of time and 
space. Life is thus at once relative and absolute. This is the 
central point which the modern Vedantin wishes to stress through 
the doctrine of Maya. Any social philosophy that does not take 
into account these contrary natures of life is sure to miss its 
mark, they claim. If life is taken only as a dynamic principle, an 
eternal flux through eternal time and space, it would become 
meaningless; change is not explicable without reference to Un¬ 
changing Reality. This unchanging element is called the spiritual 
principle of life, and the changing is referred to as the material. 

Therefore, it is urged, since Brahman cannot be fully realized 
without a conception of the world adequate for the purpose, the 
Vedanta is "an attempt to conceive of the world as a whole by 
means of thought. To look at it with the attitude of aversion, to 
regard the world, therefore, as an illusion, never tends to the 
best results of right apprehension either of the world or of 
Brahman."^ 

The modern Vedantin would say that the term Maya conveys 
a characteristic Hindu attitude with reference to world-existence 
of which modem man seems unaware : that the world is only 

* Kokileswar Sastri, *'What is Maya and Why is it Anirvacaniya?" in 
Veddnta Kesari, 1931, p. 457. 

» Professor Girindra Narayana Mallik, “Vishnuism and Modern Scientific 
Method of Philosophy”, in Veddnta Kesari, 1939, p. 259. 
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Reality under disguise. In life, there is more than meets the eye. 
Just how it comes about that Reality assumes the guise of this 
transitory world with its “perceivers, perception and percepts, 
actors and action, enjoyers and enjoyments"', joys and sorrows— 
cannot be explained by reason, but must be accepted as maya. 

“Herein lies the strength and the weakness of the theory", 
writes another modern apologe^, “that in the world we see many 
things which cannot be explained satisfactorily, that the creation 
and process of the world seem to be altogether aimless, that our 
experience includes illusions . . . these tend to justify the notion 
that empirical life after all is but Maya, a mixture of truth and 
falsehood, appearance passing for reality. Its weakness consists 
in its inability to explain itself, which perhaps is really a virtue. 
For true Maya should not be self-explicable. 

Similarly, though maya hides the truth from us. presenting a 
world of confusing plurality, it has given us also a mind. This is, 
perhaps, the most precious of all gifts; if man would but learn to 
use and control that mind, he can transcend all limitations placed 
on him by this very Maya. 

The modern Vedantin, therefore, holds that “taken by the 
right handle", Maya can be made to serve the highest purposes 
of man. The intellect, the imagination, and the will are among its 
invaluable boons. By the training of these faculties, by a course 
of self-less life and conduct, of inquiry and meditation, we might 
tear through this fascinating veil of Maya and obtain a vision of 
Reality by which the final emancipation of the struggling spirit 
is accomplished. Power and wealth are sources of danger and 
disquietude to the selfless soul, but they are means of bringing 
relief and comfort to myriads of poor when rightly and freely 
used. 


4 

Two characteristic trends mark the development of Indian 
philosophy as it takes shape in India today, as it emerges from 
the travail through which orthodox Hinduism has passed and is 
passing. One tendency is to hold fast to the tradition of its own 
ancient past; the other is to graft on to the tradi tion the activism 
qjLthe Occident. Modern Hindu thought veers by instmet towards^ 
2L monistic interpretation of the universe; sucBl a tendency has 
persisted throughout the whole Indian religious tradition; at the 
same time, it pulsates today with a new urge to activism, a drive 

» K. A. Krishnaswami Iyer, Vedanta or the Science of Reality, Ganesh, 
Madras, 1930, p. 168. 
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towards active, social service. Whether these two can be 

brought together into living functioning unity, is still open to 
question. However, on tlie success of this attempted synthesis 
rests the entire future of Hinduism. 

The change which has come about in the religious thought of 
India to-day compared with that of an earlier generation stands 
out in vivid contrast when we set side by side the Autobiography 
of the Maharishi Devendranath Tagore, for instance, and the 
letters and poems of his illustrious son, Rabindranath. The 
religious reformer of the Victorian age, who was intimately 
associated with the history of the Brahmo Samaj in its early 
beginnings, based his Brahmo Dharma on the thought-fabric of 
the Upanishads. Devendranath was a mystic. His life was spent 
in rapt contemplation of the One behind the Many. The world 
and its demands held no appeal for him. It held no call for active 
service. What supremely mattered was union with God. His son, 
Rabindranath Tagore, is also a worshipper of a God of Grace, but 
the solvents of advaita are more powerful in his poetic nature 
than in his father s more simply devout one. He desires “to rise 
into the bare infinity of God’s uncrowded presence”. “The 
maniramy he writes elsewhere, “which gives our spiritual vision 
its right of entrance into the soul of all tilings, is the mantram of 
India, the mantram of Peace, of Goodness, of Unity— bantam, 
iivam, advaiiam/* These are representative of the intellectual 
inheritance of the contemporary Hindu, of what we may describe 
as his monistic outlook. The intellect of man, when it is awake, 
is always and everywhere occupied in an endeavour to reach a 
simplification of the complex of things. India, it appears, has been 
“in all its history possessed in a high degree of this instinct for 
philosophizing and has pursued its quest for the unity of all things 
with an almost unparalleled devotion”.* One solvent of the 
advaita is the doctrine of Maya, which, in its extreme form, would 
solve all the inequalities of life and the conflict of the moral and 
the natural orders in the universe, by denying the reality of 
difference and by affirming that only Brahman is real. All e lsjs 
i sjunre al: but not a mer^ .illusion. 

To Rabindranath Tagore, the world is the play of the Supreme 
Person revelling in image-making. If a man tries to find out the 
ingredients of the image, they elude him; they never reveal to 
him the eternal secret of appearance. “In your effort to capture 
life as expressed in living tissue,” writes Tagore, “you will find 
carbon, nitrogen, and many other things utterly unlike life, but 
never life itself. The appearance does not offer any commentary 

» Macnicol, ‘‘Religious Background of the Indian People**, Journal of 
Religion, Chicago, vol. xii, pp. 317 ff. 
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of itself through its material. You may call it Maya and pretend 
to disbelieve it, but the great artist, the Mayavin, is not hurt. For 
art is Maya, it has no other explanation but that it seems to be 
what it is. It never tries to conceal its evasiveness, it mocks even 
its own definition and plays the game of hide-and-seek through 
its constant flight of changes.' 

So that the ultimate difference between one object and another 
is only that of a changed rhythm in regard to their particular 
situation and circumstance. Behind the scene is present the Artist 
who imparts an appearance of substance to the unsubstantial. 
The change or the rhythm characteristic of life is due to the 
movement generated and regulated by Divine harmony; it is the 
creative force exercised by the Master-hand of the Artist. 

The reality of the world, then, lies in its relation to God. The 
fact that we exist has its truth in the fact that everything else 
does exist. The factuality of existence is not to be questioned. 
But man must probe deeper into what appears to realize actual 
being as of God. The ‘T am" in a man c ross es its fmitude whenever 
it deeply realizes itself in the "Thou art". In this crossing of the 
limit lies joy, the joy men have in beauty, in love, in greatness. 

Tagore confesses that he cannot satisfactorily answer questions 
about the problem of evil, or about what happens after death. 
He confesses that he cannot satisfactorily explain the working 
of the law of karma and its consequent re-birth. But he is sure 
that there have come moments when his spul has touched the 
infinite and has become Intensely conscious of it through the 
iiiumination of joy. 

"I believe," he says in describing his philosophy of life,^ "I 
believe that the vision of Paradise is to be seen in the sunlight 
and the green of the earth, in the beauty of the human face and 
the wealth of human life, even in objects that are seemingly 
insignificant and unprepossessing. Everywhere in this earth the 
spirit of Paradise is awake and sending forth its voige. It reaches 
pur inner ear without our knowing itT Tt tunes our harp of life 
which sends our aspiration in music beyond the finite, not only 
in prayers and hopes, but also in temples which are flames of fire 
in stone, in pictures which are dreams made everlasting, in the 
dance which is ecstatic meditation in the still centre of move¬ 
ment." 

This is obviously the poet's interpretation of the creative 
spontaneity which is defined in Safikara Vedanta in the com¬ 
prehensive category of Itld. God's activity is acknowledged even 
in the realm of this maya-wwld existence as pure self-expression, 

* S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, Contemporary Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, George Allen & Unwin, London, 1936, p. 42. » Ibid., p. 68, 
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in the sense that it is not constrained or determined by any 
conscious purpose. It is a Divine “play*' which realizes itself 
from its very nature without subserving some other end. Tagore 
cites the example of art to explain the principle of creation. For, 
to him, the supreme moments of artistic creation afford, perhaps, 
the closest human analogy to what Sankara meant by the Divine 
*‘play". These two are moments of pure self-expression which 
transcends altogether the category of conscious will or purpose, 
but which is at the same time rationally determined from within. 


5 

A more interesting development of modern thought in Hindu 
India follows the line of thought suggested by the concept of 
Sakti. The metaphysical theory of Saktivada is associated with 
the religious cultus of the worship of Maha Maya, the Great 
Mother, the Adi Sakti of the Tantras. This worship was, possibly, 
in its origins, independent of the Brahma religion as presented to 
us in the Veda Samhitas and the Brahmanas. But, in dealing 
with the origin and development of Tantrik cults we are largely 
in the realm of conjecture. We cannot adduce valid evidence to 
substantiate any one of the theories now current. There is, how¬ 
ever, a considerable body of literature dealing with the Sakti 
cultus and religious philosophy; much of it has been interpreted 
to Western students through the arduous labours of Sir John 
Woodroffe and Pundit P. N. Mukhopadhyaya. 

As it is now held, the Sakta doctrine affirms that **all is con¬ 
sciousness'", however much *‘unconsciousness" appears in it. 
Woodroffe quotes Kaulacharya Sadananda as saying in his 
commentary on the Isopanishad: "The changeless Brahman 
which is consciousness {cit) appears in creation as Maya which 
is Brahman as consciousness {pidrupdni) holding within herself 
unbeginning {anddi) karmic tendencies in the form of the three 
gunas. Hence she is gunamayi despite being cinmayi. As there 
is no second principle these gunas are cit^akti."* 

Saktivada is essentially a non-dualistic doctrine which holds 
that cit or consciousness, as the alogical whole, is the one reality. 
The concept of cit in this system, however, includes not only the 
spiritual principle in man which forms the static basis in which 
his universe of experience lives and has its being, but also that 
which by and as its own power (^kti) becomes or appears as the 
universe. Cit and its ^akti, or the "power-holder" and its power 
are not to be considered as separate entities. They are to be 
< The supreme Devi is thus prak§sha vimarsha samarasya rupini. 
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regarded as one and the same alogical principle expressed in 
terms of human logic and viewed in the static and dynamic 
aspects of the Supreme as it appears to the pragmatic viewpoint 
of man. Sakti is really the Absolute Brahman appearing as His 
own object, and it transforms itself thereby into the worlds, both 
gross and subtle, without changing its essential nature. This 
change is effected through a process of “veiling'' which consists 
in a system of “stresses and strains" that go to form specialized 
centres in the undivided ocean of Cit. At the head of all such 
centres stands the supreme Bindu or metaphysical point which 
is citsakti contracted in a point infinitely small but of massive 
potency, in readiness to evolve into the universe of forms, gross 
and subtle. In other words, the Bindu is the Perfect Universe in a 
condition of maximum veiling but of infinite potency. The trans¬ 
formation of the citsakti proceeds until the production of gross 
matter: in it hidden, as it were, the citsakti lies in a latent condi¬ 
tion, a state that is generally termed as “unconsciousness". But 
matter is not really unconscious, all being the manifestations of 
citsakti. The so-called unconsciousness is nothing but a veiled 
form of consciousness. Liberation, in this system, therefore, 
consists in developing the power to see through this veil and in 
perceiving all, whether gross or subtle, conscious or unconscious, 
good or evil, as citsakti itself. 

The chief difference between this system and the Mayavada 
lies in their respective attitudes towards the phenomenal world. 
The Mayavadin's definition of transcendental Reality as change¬ 
less persistence in the three tenses of time makes him regard the 
world of becoming, which is characterized by change, as unreal. 
Saktivada, on the other hand, maintains that an adequate under¬ 
standing of Reality should include all experience whether changing 
or changeless, temporary or long-standing; also that, if changeless 
persistence be taken as the definition of Reality, the transcendental 
Cit of the Mayavadin does not meet it. For the Mayavadin, who 
has his own scheme for religious endeavours, his own view of 
practical methods to raise the veil of ignorance that hides 
Reality, must admit that there is a difference of condition between 
the Brahman of vyavaharik experience and the unveiled Absolute 
of the paramarthik realm. Of course, it is undoubtedly a difference 
that does not affect the Brahman as it is in itself. Still from 
“veiling" to “unveiling" or vice versa is a change of condition. 
To say that veiling and unveiling are both immaterial and un¬ 
substantial is not to deny the change. In ordinary experience 
even a fancied change is an actual change of condition. Changeless¬ 
ness, more or less similar to what the Maya Vadin ascribes to the 
parabrahman (cit) may be posited with regard to Sakti as well. 
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Further, when considered as a whole, and not in cross-sections, 
Sakti remains the same during the period of manifestation, and 
even at the time of dissolution it is still found to retain the 
capacity to resolve back to its original state. 

Saktivada, again, contends that the Mayavadin’s concept pL 
inscrutable Maya involves a veiled dualism .that goes counter 
to Kis essentially monistic doctrine. Maya is cither Brahman or 
not Brahman. If it be the latter, it is an independent reality, and 
hence involves dualism. If the former, Maya and its products 
cannot be called unreal, since Brahman is the one reality, and it 
has Brahman as its basis. The world of experience is not, there¬ 
fore, an ''illusion''. It is "limited reality", in the sense of being 
limited in time. It is real also in another sense, since the Vedas 
assert that the world-flow is beginningless and endless. Since the 
phenomenal world is also an experience and a reality, an adequate 
conception of the Transcendental must include that as well. The 
Mayavadijx’s Brahman is not really a transcendental concept, 
but only the logical counterpart which human reason should 
necessarily posit as a permanent background for the changing 
world phenomena. Saktivada, which interprets the terms Absolute 
and Transcendental as meaning' 'exceeding or wider than relation'', 
on the other hand, maintains that the really transcendental is the 
true and complete alogical Whole, the complete and the Perfect 
Given, which includes both Being and Becoming. Thus, according 
to Saktivada, the One and Supreme Reality is fuller than any 
definition which may be proposed. It is even beyond duality and 
non-duality. It is thus the Experience-Whok, the alogical. The 
Mayavadm's parabrahman is an aspect of it: but not the whole. 

This is the position of Sri Aurobindo Ghose who seeks to evolve 
what he calls a "synthetic" Indian philosophy, a system of 
thought, that is, which will bring together the best of the classical 
dar^anas of ancient Hindu heritage into a co-ordinated acceptable 
philosophic scheme which will be adequate to provide the genera¬ 
tions to come with an attitude of life and towards life such as will 
be in accord with present world conditions of progress and 
achievement. Sri Aurobindo Ghose is one of the many deeply 
religious minds within Hinduism who are seeking in many 
different ways to enable the Hindu to inherit the future without 
denying the past. As a sympathetic observer of modern religious 
movements in India* has remarked, the primary aim of modern 
Hindu reformers is "to enable its adherents to exchange ideals 
that have been passive, static, atarxic" for others by means of 
which they may become . . . "canals of action in this world". 

"Maha Maya" , says Sri Aurobindo Ghose, "is the Divine's 
• Macnicol, The Living Religions of the Indian People, p. 127. 
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self-unfolding and manifested aspect. She is His manifesting 
energy, His active part. He is the Purusha and she is the Prakriti. 
He is the seed and she is the matrix. She acts, organizes, labours 
and fulfils his purpose to utter perfection. She is the sole executive 
force.'*^ 

‘^Endless self-expansion through the endless play of His de¬ 
lightful nature is His purpose. He plays the universe from the 
inconscient to the all-conscient spirit. Through the prakriti 
nature (Maya), He plays, embracing all in His self, and nature 
works through eternity to fulfil Her Lord*s Will. What we call 
the past, present and the future is a triple unity of the eternity, 
one eternal present extended from the past and extending into 
the future. Our births and rebirths are inevitable processes for 
Her progressive labour of evolution."- 

Therefore, Aurobindo Ghose urges us to ‘'see the world as His 
lild. Work as God's worker, following His will in you for the 
establishment of His kingdom of Peace, Bliss and Beauty here. 
Xh£3[0xld^ temple, the play garden of His conscious 

force—an eternal Rasalila. ... He plays all His creatures to 
Himself. This universal Drama of Evolution leads life through 
marvellous, multifarious scenes, from clod to plant, from plant 
to worm, from worm to beast, from beast to man and from man 
to God. , . . Such a life is not a dream, a mirage, a miserable 
phantom. It seems so to the divided mentality, for man has not 
yet embraced existence as an act in God’s universal play. All that 
is, emainates from^^ffi has its being in His Ansnida and 

enters into His Ananda. Knowing this you can live in the active, 
relative world the life divine. All life is the yoga of the Divine 
done in you by His supreme nature."3 


6 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, who is perliaps the most outstanding 
interpreter of the Advaita at the present in India, though not a 
Sakta, has been at pains to prove in all his writings that the 
Brahman of Hindu thought is not a metaphysical abstraction 
but a living, dynamic spirit, the source and container of the 
infinitely varied forms of Reality. He holds that according to 
Upanisliadic thought. Brahman is essentially anuhhava or realiza¬ 
tion as sacchiddnanda. Such a “blissful absolute" or “noumenon" 

» Shuddhanaiida Bharati, on the ‘‘Physical Peality According to Auro¬ 
bindo Ghose's Synthetic Philosophy", in The Scholar, Pondicherry, 
April 1934, vol. ix. No. 7, p. 424. 

» Ibid., p. 425. 
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is not a mere metaphysical absolute, unrelated to experience. 
On the other hand, it is the deepest and the most fundamental 
experience. 

Developing Sankara's suggestive idea of maya in his own way, 
Radhakrishnan claims that the world as maya is really indicative 
of the world as an historical process, the working out of purpose 
through various incomplete stages towards completion. This 
process, Radhakrishnan calls samsara: in it each movement 
contains all its predecessors and is built on them. ‘The hi.storical 
particular’', says Radhakrishnan,* “reaches its end when it attains 
its destiny. Progress involves some objective to be realized, some 
purpose that is to be accomplished through change. Release is 
the realization of this ideal when the particular ceases to be 
bound to the historical plane. Moksha is freedom from historicity, 
or temporal process, or birth and death, which are the forms of 
time. Historicity ceases with realization.“ 

Radhakrishnan points out, further, that Sankara advaita does 
not necessarily imply that the jivatman is merged into the 
absoluteness of the paramatman when moksha is realized. 
Sankara, it is claimed, really taught that released souls at the 
moment of release do not pass into the stillness of the Absolute 
but secjixfe,^ steady visio the oneness of all. The individualities 
will be dissipated only when the world process terminates. 

This is, indeed, the teaching of Appaya Efikshita, 
follower of Sahkara who argues in the last chapter of his 
Siddhantaleiasangraha that Sankara allows the maintenance of 
individuality until all individuals are liberated. According to 
this later Vedantic doctrine of^.sarvamu or universal salvation, 
the freed soul attains to divine universality, but is strictly limited 
as a centre of action, although all his action is inspired by pro¬ 
found insight. He retains his condition of inner equilibrium in 
spite of changing external circumstances. But he will find existence 
in heaven intolerable so long as there is one single being who does 
not get there. Only when every historical individual gains his 
end, the world process is complete. The world escapes from the 
historical. Hi^Xy has meaning only so long as there is txa^vaiL.. 
the travai l oCthe .xjceative.. pipc^ The consummation of the 
world purpose means the realization of all values. The world 
will not pass away until all values are realized. This would be 
when all historical particulars find f ul^lm ent. 4 n. ,ibe grand 
scheme^pf the^w^ strangely enough, is really a “self- 

destruction*’. 

Radhakrishnan’s definition of Advaita is contained in this 

* S. Radhakrishnan, Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, Longmans, 1926, p. 685. 
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significant passage: *'An eternal purpose guides and informs the 
race to the highest good. All things are one in their being and 
origin, one in the general law of their existence, one in their 
independence, but each realizes this unity of purpose and being 
on its own lines. All mankind has one destiny w^hich it seeks and 
increasingly attains in the progress and retrogression of the 
countless millions of history. The realization of tliis destiny is the 
end of the world when all beings and all worlds are resolved to¬ 
gether in one equal and inseparable stillness. 

If Radhakrishnan were asked to explain the nature of the 
relation between God and the actual world process he would be 
inclined to agree with Sankara that the relation between the 
Absolute Spirit and the changing multiplicity is incomprehensit^ 
To him, as to Sankara, the question is illegitimate since it assumes 
a distinction between the two. There is nothing other than the 
Absolute and yet the Absolute is not the mutable world. The 
Absolute is present in all things but unconfused. The world rests 
in God, but how exactly we do not know. 

Therefore, to Radhakrishnan, as to a large number of the 
Hindu intelligentsia today, any attempt to explain the relation 
between God and the world leads to an impasse. To say that the 
infinite spirit creates the finite is to assume that the infinite 
spirit is attacked by the limitation of time. If God is regarded as 
the cause of the world, we will be faced with the problem of 
accounting for the origin of God Himself. It is difficult to know 
how the finite conditioned world is caused by an infinite con¬ 
ditioned Being. We cannot say that the Absolute manifests itself 
in the finile for the finite cannot manifest the Absolute. Nor can 
we distinguish between Being and its manifestation. If we 
say that the world is a transformation of God, the question arises 
whether it is a part of God or the whole of God that is transformed. 
If it is the latter then w^e have the lower pantheism which confuses 
God and the world. An evolving world will mean an evolving 
deity. If we say it is a part of God that is transformed, then we 
will have to assume that God can be partitioned. The issue will 
be then raised as to what is the nature of the unrealized residuum 
and that which is realized. 

Radhakrishnan concludes that in the face of such complexity 
the most modest course for philosophers would be to admit a 
mystery at the centre of things. It is Maya, mystery. *Xet us 
hold fast both ends’", is Radhakrishnan’s advice, ‘’and not try 
to find out where the lines meet. The real is the supreme spirit; 
the actual multiplicity is rooted in the real. How, we do not know. 

* S. Radhakrishnan, Proceedirigs of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, Longmans, 1926, p. 687. 
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It is a mystery which we cannot penetrate and a wise agnosticism 
is the only rational attitude/'* 


7 

In modern India there is also a school of the younger generation 
of Hindu thinkers who hold to a pragmatic idealism. They contend 
that ''philosophy as a human pursuit ought to be no barren 
speculation but an illuminating vision of truth which inevitably 
prompts to self-culture and social service".^ They see the desperate 
need in India for a new social philosophy which will meet new 
conditions and provide a new message of hope. They ask for 
fearlessness in thought and freedom from the tyranny of texts. 
They emphasize the moral as the ultimate principle in life, looking 
to Mahatma Gandhi as their ideal philosopher-saint who has 
propounded in his life and teachings a faith which may well 
provide the basis of a philosophy so revised as to bring out its 
bearing on life. Gandhi is not a metaphysician, but within the 
limits of his theism he has done what a metaphysician may be 
expected to do. But they are, nevertheless, highly”^ critical of 
Gandhi s attitude towards life in general and towards life in the 
industrialized West in particular. 

"Gandhiji’s moral fervour and austerity evoke our deepest 
homage," writes Prof. Wadia, "but true morality must flourish 
not in the artificial atmosphere of studied simplicity, but in the 
busiest haunts of men. Genuine simplicity belongs to the heart 
and not to our mere physical environment. He (Gandhi) has 
forgotten the long aeons that the spirit of man has taken to rise 
above its animal origin and create bit by bit that mighty fabric 
which we call civilization. . . . More than others a great Karma- 
yogin like Gandhiji should realize the full significance of homo 
faber: man a s^tool make r. He is an essentially inventive genius 
and it would be wrong to put any artificial limits to his inventive¬ 
ness. If in the fullfiess of time man has invented machines, he has 
not sinned against his nature, rather he has fulfilled it, for he 
has added to the fullness of life. ... If we in India have to make 
good our boast that the spirit of India is so broad as to harbour 
in its bosom varied cultures and varied creeds, we cannot bar the 
way to industrialism. We have to assimilate it and transfuse it 
with the best that the culture of India can give. If the industrialism 
of the West is really wicked and soulless, it will not do for India 

* S. Hadhakrishnan, Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, Longmans, 1926, p. 688. 

» A, R. Wadia in Contemporary Indian Philosophy, edited by Radhakrish- 
nan and Muirhead, p. 362. 
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to turn her back upon it, but she must spiritualize it and this will 
be the test of her spirituality."* 

As a consequence of the widespread influence of Western 
thought in India and the surprising fact that while the impact 
of the West has made itself felt in the realm of literature and 
science, yet it has failed to rouse any interest in the domain 
of philosophy, this school of modern thought also seeks to "5301- 
thesize the best in the Western and the Eastern thought". 

To interpret Western influence on the Orient simply in terms 
of political freedom is to go astray in reaching a proper conclusion. 
The West, at the present, is profoundly affecting the desires of 
the East because in the West there ant higher standards of living 
for the people and more material comforts. Consequently the 
people of the Orient are becoming fundamentally interested in 
improving their earthly existence; they earnestly want better 
homes and more comfortable standards of living and they are 
determined to apply themselves to the study and the discipline 
necessary. This is becoming increasingly so in India. 

The influence of the 5 ^£ist, then, emphasizes the necessity for 
developing a philosophy of objective reality. It may not be a 
self-conscious philosophy, definitely worked out—though that 
can be done—but basically it would mean that the people as a 
whole must consider the material wwld as real and must respect 
their individualities as real. That seems to be the basis of Western 
culture. 

It may be that Ultimate Reality is, in the final analysis, sub¬ 
jective. At least it is not objective, much less materialistic. At 
the same time, there can be no such thing as mere matter: what 
is called matterJ s pregnant AY.ith spirit. Western scientists also 
seem to be moving to that same conclusion. But they do not 
refuse to build a bridge because the iron and wood used to con¬ 
struct it have no ultimate reality of their own. They do not say: 
"Iron and wood are only centres of energy called electrons with¬ 
out material basis: so why build a bridge and be under the illusion 
that it is real?" 

What these pragmatic idealists would say, therefore, is that 
while it is true that U ltirnate Re ality is not objective, there is an 
ojbjectiye Reality nevertKeless; and according to the Western 
way of tTimking, as the East takes it to be, it is not to be avoided 
nor suppressed. Rather, it is to be expanded, and made more rich 
and varied. And the Indian thinker is becoming more and more 
convinced that to move back from Objective Reality into the 
subjectivity or "super-subjectivity" of the Brahman while trying 

» A. R. Wadia, Presidential Address at the Sixth Session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, pp. 25 ff. 
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at the same time to adopt and retain Western ways of progress is 
not possible. 

To quote Prof. Wadia again: ‘‘Time has indeed come to re¬ 
think the basis of our life and to realize that the spiritual does 
not subsist in the air and in violent opposition to what is called 
matter, but that it subsists in and ennobles matter. The machine 
that is apt to be looked upon by the average Indian as the embodi¬ 
ment of materialism did not come to birth by itself Athena-like, 
but has come out of the immaterial thoughts—shall I say spirit¬ 
ual—of its maker. . . . Spirit is ultimate not as a dead, immovable 
carcase, but as living in the myriad forms of nature, ever showing 
new phases of thought and power, rich in light and colour, richer 
still in their meaningful soulfulness. 

And it is becoming increasingly clear that as long as India 
refuses to accept some such interpretation of life as this, so long 
will India remain the prey of her own over-emphasis on the 
Ultimate Reality of the Brahman as the only reality. 

* A. R. Wadia, in the Aryan Path, hi, p. 675. 
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The results of our investigation can be brought together in four 
sections. There is, first, the history of the word maya itself. From 
the very beginning of the history of religious consciousness in 
Hindu India, from primitive times on to the present day that term 
has been in unbroken, continuous usage. In the second place, 
there is the growth and development of the group of ideas which 
go to form what comes to be known as this doctrine. Though as 
a dogmatic assertion Maya gains classical currency only late in 
the eleventh century of our era, these ideas were prevalent 
severally and in diverse combinations in Hindu religious literature 
from the period of the Rig Veda on. Thirdly, we must take account 
of the significance of using the word maya as an accepted term to 
convey all that this doctrine has implied these many years. Why 
was the word maya used to denote the Vedantic Weltanschauung} 
This leads us to discuss finally how recent trends of thought in 
modern Hinduism have created the need for packing the doctrine 
with a wealth of meaning-content, almost revolutionary to its 
original intention. 

Even to-day, in everyday language, the word maya means 
Magic: the Magician’s art which claims to produce “things” with 
the aid of mysterious powers is called maya. Such magical 
“power”, so far as the ordinary man is concerned, “blindfolds” 
the looker-on. On the other hand, it also “creates” the illusion. 
These three factors: the mysterious power; the subjective delusion 
on the part of the observer; and the objective illusion of the trick 
itself; for all these the word maya is used collectively as well as 
individually. * 

In the Rig Vedic passages we surveyed in the first chapter of 
this study, we discovered that the word maya meant mysterious, 
inexplicable power used to perform supernormal actions. The 
“power” may be beneficent or malign. It was not merely magical 
but decidedly supernatural. Essentially, such power is imper¬ 
sonal, although it is manifested only in association with some 
concrete thing or person. Only as manifest in such concrete 
instances is Maya distinguishable as either good or bad. The 
power (^akti) in itself is only potentially moral. In later passages, 
we noticed that the word maya is used to denote the mystifying 
performance itself, particularly “appearances”, forms, (rupas). 

In the earlier Upanishads also the term has the same meaning. 
At no place, however, is the illusion cosmic. Here maya refers to 
certain facts of individual experience definitely connected with 
the religious idea of release. There is, indeed, a suggestion of 
subjective delusion (avidya), but the term maya is not directly 
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used in reference to it. The Upanishads provide the material for 
the study of the history of the doctrine, not the word, Maya. 

The Epics differentiate between three distinct aspects of the 
term maya: the "'power*', the illusion and the delusion. The 
‘‘power* *_jjernent assumes, for the first time, a theological value 
which, we suspect, is due largely to Dravidian influence. The Epic 
period is an age of conflict between Dravidian and Aryan culture; 
the struggle of rival religious cults is one important feature of 
such a clash of ideas. Typical of Dravidian religion, even to-day, 
is to worship deities as pe rson ifications of some form or another of 
“energy" (^akti). As a result of the fusing together of several such 
deities there finally emerges in the Epics the Uma-Durga-Kali 
cult. Thenceforth Kali gains universal recognition as Divine 
Mother, the Primal Energy. The name Maya is given to this 
Sakti, the Power, Creative Female Energy, which is made respon¬ 
sible for the actual creation, destruction and sustenance of the 
world. Kali is worshipped as Maha Maya (the great Maya) or 
Maya Devi (the goddess Maya). 

In general, however, as wt. indicated by citing several instances 
of its use in Epic Literature, the word maya means “trick" or 
“illusion". It is true that, in some of these instances, the con¬ 
notation that Sankara later gives the word may be read into it. 
But to attribute a cosmic application would be obviously far¬ 
fetched; the simpler meaning of “trick" or “delusion" does full 
justice to the context; it does4iat .seem that in the Epics the word 
Maya is used in the same sejise as in classical Vedanta. 

In the Bhagavad Gita, the epistemological factor of the sub¬ 
jective delusion which prevents the observer discovering the 
“trick" is first brought into prominence. The onlooker is “blind¬ 
folded" when the trick takes effect because he is subject to 
“ignorance", Avidya. Such AvidyJ^ in the Gita*is partly religious 
and partly philosophical. The individual is deluded about his real 
nature: he does not' ‘know" that his real nature is that of Brahman 
Himself. Vidy§,„is this redeeming “knowledge** which is obtained 
b}^ the practice of Yoga (discipline) leading to release from the 
round of births. But the word maya is not used synonymously 
with Avidya. 

In the Svetasvatara Upanishad, which belongs to the same 
period as the Gita, we find the word maya for the first time in 
reference to the whole world. The world is a ‘‘magical appearance" 
due to the activity of the Divine Magician (Mayin). Here, again, 
we have no justification to give the terms Maya and Ma5dn thf 
meaning that the classical exponents of the Vedanta claim foi 
them. In the first place, the Svetasvatara is a pronouncedly 
theistic Upanishad and therefore to give a strictly monistic 
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interpretation only to two verses of its entire contents, and without 
reference to the context, is unwarranted. In the second place, the 
simpler meaning that the world (prakriti) is the result of God's 
(MaheSvara’s) mysterious ‘'power'* to create (not in the absolute 
sense, but in the sense of projecting out of Himself) is adequate in 
this context. Finally, had the writer intended to give us the 
impression that the world did not exist (except as an illusion), 
if that were his conviction, this would have been the right place 
for him to have said so. But he does not; neither here nor anywhere 
else in the Upanishad. All that we can claim is that the term maya 
had gained currency by this time to signify the world as an 
inexplicable fact of experience, due to God's mysterious “power". 
What is conveyed by the term i$_not an expiration but an 
expression of baffled wonder. 

There is no doubt, however, that Ga^dapada in his Karikas 
used the term maya in reference to the world, definitely implying 
that it was an ‘ ‘illusion". Whether or not he was himself a Euddhist 
-jconvert, he was considerably influenced by the outspokenly 
idealistic Buddhist speculation of his day. He agreed with the 
Buddhist ideal that the world was not independently real; but he 
could not accept their conclusion. The VijhanavMin held that the 
world was only one’s idea while the Sunyavadin maintained that 
it was ultimately a “void", sunya. Gaudapada avoids these 
conclusions only by desperately clutching at the Upanishadic 
dictum of the sole, ultimate reality of the Brahman and the 
Atman. To him there is no doubt that the world is Maya in the 
sense of illusion. 

^afi karg . followed. He gives classical currency to the word in 
the scholastic circles of the Hindu acharyas. From his time on, 
maya, as a technicalJerm in Indian Philosophy, acquired a 
definite : incidentally, it became the storm-centre of much 

controversy. 

Sankara intends the word to indicate that this multiform world 
is inexplicable. What cannot be “explained" is Maya. It is a 
mysterious objective fact. Maya is nirvacanlya, not to be conveyed 
through words. We might call this the “popular" aspect of his 
teaching. The second component in Sahkarite Maya has a pro¬ 
nouncedly religious or theological (in the narrower sense of that 
term) consequence. If the core of the Upanishadic teaching is 
monistic, and if the burden of that monistic metaphysics related 
to the ultimate identity of the Brahman and the Atman, whence 
this creative manifold? To ASahkar a^ Maya was the “link*'.between 
the world thereby God and the world were 

somehow related. 

We know that Safikara was a ^akta by birth and upbringing. 
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His own practical religion was largely centred in his devotion to 
the sakti of Issvara rather than to I^vara Himself. He addresses 
Lakshmi as the Queen of the Highest Brahman. The world, 
as well as the “I-ness** which ultimately causes external 
phenomena, is due to this Maya ^akti of Brahman. Brah¬ 
man is not affected by this energy. Only we are affected 
by it. The whole wT)rld of becoming is projected as an 
appearance of the pure Being by Maya ^akti. Maya is, there¬ 
fore, a mysterious, inexplicable ‘'power'' of Brahman project¬ 
ing this world out of Brahman itself, in such a way that the 
static perfection of Brahman's pure being is not in the least 
affected by this dynamic world of changeful Becoming. 

Sahkarite Maya conveys a third, no less significant, idea. The 
subjective psychic delusion on the part of the observer constitutes 
a sine qua non, if the trick (maya) is to be in a real sense Maya. 
To be objectively effective, Maya has need of a subjective Avidya. 
No wonder Sankara uses the terms Avidya and Maya inter¬ 
changeably. Avidya does not only imply negatively the lack of 
the saving Vidya-consciousness but also positively an illusion- 
creating fact in ordinary (vyavaharika) experience. This Avidya- 
Maya is cosmic, not only individual; it is inter-subjective; it 
comprehends the world in all its many aspects, including even the 
world's concept of a personal God. But it has no reference to the 
Absolute Brahman. For the Maya world is ultimately only of 
this-side of life which is more of the nature of shadow than 
substance. 

These three elements combined in the composite concept of 
Maya to give the world a pragmatic value, but no ultimate sig¬ 
nificance. The world, for Sankara, was not to be taken as a "void" 
or a "hallucination". Had he followed in the wake of the Buddhist 
Idealists of his day, Sankara would have called his doctrine of the 
world by some other name than Mayavada. The world is not 
vijnana (idea); nor is it sunya (void). It is Maya, possessing an 
objective existence for all practical purposes. To translate the 
word maya, as Sankara used it, as "illusion" is not doing justice to 
the fullness of his thought. Unfortunately, he has expressed himself 
so obscurely that at times such an interpretation seems valid. At 
any rate a goodly number of Hindu reformers of accepted orthodoxy 
understood him to have taught an illusion theory of the world. 

The Vishnuite Acharyas assume that that was Sankara's idea, 
that the world is an illusi on, n ot merely relatively real. They 
claim that Sankara taught that The wond^^s (jagan 

mithya), in the sense that it did not exist at all. This misunder¬ 
standing is partly the outcome of the unavoidable exaggeration 
sadly true of all religious controversy, and partly due to the 
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Vishnuite theism that demanded a real individual being redeemed 
from a real world by a real God. 

The defence of the Sahkarites is therefore directed toward 
maintaining the positiveness of the world-appearance. Maya, 
they say, is inexplicable, mysterious I^vara-^akti-caused world, 
which is not abhava (negative), illusory phantom, but a posi¬ 
tive actuality (bhava) in the realms of everyday experience. 
It may liave no abiding reality, but it is pragmatically valid. 
Brahman alone is real. This fourth element of positiveness, which 
possibly Sankara did imply but failed to emphasize sufficiently, is 
brought out in the controversy over Mayavada after Sankara. 


2 

No less than the word, the doctrine of Maya also has had an 
historic continuity. Although first enunciated as a doctrine by 
Sankara in the eighth century of our era, the ideas that he brought 
together had seen a long period of growth. The doctrine denies 
absolute validity to the world, because positively it affirms the sole 
reality of the absolute Brahman. It is based upon the age-long 
Upanishadic quest concerning the nature of the Brahman and the 
nature of the world. 

Rig Vedic religion is primitive, composite and ritualistic. The 
Arya-Dravidians were still in the childhood of the race, and 
religion to them was more a matter of feeling than of thought. 
Magical charms, ritualistic cults, vague yearnings for religious 
relationship with the gods and primitive anthropo-analogical 
ideas about the universe prevailed. The naturism of the Aryan 
immigrants blended with the animism of the aboriginal Dravidians, 
and the ritualistic worship of the Aryan nature gods is gradually 
superseded by the magico-religious concept of *‘Vidya'\ The 
primitive tendency to unify religious experience in terms of 
composite concepts results in the emergence of the idea of 
Brahman, to the making of which go four distinct elements: the 
magical ''abstraction'' of prayer (Brahman); the definitely theistic 
factor (Varuna worship); the primitive anthropo-analogical concept 
(Purusha); and the vague monism implied in the speculation in 
later Rig Veda about Being and Becoming (sat asat). The com¬ 
posite Brahman concept is not a unified whole, however; it holds 
together very loosely its component elements, all of which retain 
each its separate identity. One or other of these constituent 
factors may, at any time, become dominant, and invest the 
Brahman-concept with a characteristic meaning-content based 
on its emphasis. In the Brahmana period the ritualistic element, 
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which is ultimately magical, gives rise to the “mystery'’ notion of 
“identifications”. The passion for identification becomes almost 
a religious obsession. The “Vidya” religious knowledge of Brahman 
is considered as essential to salvation: Brahman is the Ultimate; 
to have “knowledge” of That is to become That. 

This magical philosophy controls the thought of the earlier 
Upanishads. Ideation, as such, is assuming an importance in 
Hindu religious thought. Although there is no systematic exposi¬ 
tion of the nature of the Brahman, it is held to be the Ultimate; 
and the individual ego is regarded as identical with it. The Vedic 
notion of Brahman as a magical zauberfiuidum, the aiithropo- 
analogical picture of Brahman as the Atman (soul) of the Universe, 
the primitive speculation about Brahman’s nature as sat (the 
existent) in relation to a-sat (non-existent) still prevail; and the 
Upanishadic thinker is not sure how best to fuse these notions 
into a unitary concept. 

Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence that it was the idea 
of the sole reality of Brahman which first dawned on the religious 
consciousness of the Upanishadic seer. His world is accepted as 
real; it has been projected by the Brahman out of himself in two 
characteristic ways: (i) by a curious self-bifurcation whereby 
Brahman splits himself into a male and female principle: together 
they produce the world; (2) by a religious sacrifice which involves 
a dismemberment of the body of Purusha, the cosmic man. Other 
modes of creation are also mentioned, which are obviously 
modifications of these two. 

In the Upanishads, the practical quest for salvation, and final 
identity with the Brahman, are more important. Theoroblem of 
the qature of the world does not seriously concern the U^nisKaid^c 
thinker. There is, indeed, a crude analysis of states of existence 
with reference to man awake and asleep. But the object evidently 
was to prove the oneness of the individual self in deep sleep with 
the Eternal Existent. It was not intended to prove the unreal 
nature of human existence : at least, not in the Upanishads. 

As we enter the Epic period we find that the idea of Brahman as 
the Ultimate Principle is firmly established, though not universally 
accepted. But its nature is not defined: at times it is personal; at 
other times impersonal. However, Brahman is the ultimate 
“cause” of the world, both causa efficiens and causa materialis. 
The Hindu mind already tacitly accepted three fundamental 
dogmas: the principle of Karm a and tmnsipLigration; the idea of 
the world as periodically emerging from and receding back into 
the Ultimate Brahman; the doctrine of Moksha as release from 
transmigrafiSlT'Senceforth the whole trend of Hindu thought is 
coloured by these beliefs. 
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The ^ic^pejjpd witnesses the active suj)ersession of prayMian 
cultural ideas over the Aryan, ‘although the Aryan Brahman 
element stiff retains the leadership. In the realm of specific 
theological ideas, the new doctrine of Avatar (“descent”) gains a 
firm hold on religious imagination, and ifis generally accepted 
that God manifests Himself from time to time in many forms. 
This is one important doctrine that the GM teaches. Necessarily, 
then, the world is drawn nearer to God, and men become imbued 
with a spirit of mystic devotion to some one concrete manifestation 
of the Hvara, through ardent w'orship of whom they hope to gain 
release from this Karma-world. 

The Dravidian conception of the Divine as Energy, actively 
manifest in the world, and accessible to the faith of the religious 
devotion in the form of goddesses also acquires the sanction of 
Brahmaiiic orthodoxy. In consonance with orthodox procedure, 
these various devatas are assimilated into and identified with one 
another, so that there finally emerges the composite deity, Kali. 
I^i is the Primal Energy personified as the consort of the Eternal 
Brahman. She it is that periodically creates and destroys the 
entire"universe. Brahmanic thought harks back to the Vedic 
cosmology where Brahman is definitely stated as having associated 
with himself a Female Principle of Creative Energy, and identifies 
this female principle with Kali. In the weltering confusion of 
religious thought that was characteristic of the Epic period, the 
Kali cult developed a vague “philosophy”—philosophy, in the 
sense of a system of rational explanations; and mythological 
accounts embodied in the literature of the cult. One main tenet 
of this “philosophy” was that Kali^ the divine consort of Brahman, 
was,his Maya (Power). She was ultimately responsible for this 
creative manifold. But the obvious relation between Brahman 
and the Maya-created-world was too evident to deprive the latter 
of all validity. From the standpoint of religious values the world 
may be considered as of relative significance: but the world was 
not an illusion by any means. 

When the period of the Schoolmen begins. Brahman as the sole 
ultimate Reality is firmly established as a fundamental tenet of 
the Vedanta. This is unquestioningly assumed. A second assump¬ 
tion is that the essential human self is of the same substance as 
the eternal Brahman. These are the two major assumptions. But 
along with these there is also assumed in the Vedanta: (i) that 
the universe is..periodically created and destroyed after every aeon 
(pralaya); (2) that the animate world is subject to the round of 
births and deaths that spell misery (Karma-samsara); (3) that 
the way out of this vicious circle of transmigration is the practical 
purpose of Vedanta. 
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The magical ‘‘Knowledge”, Vidya, as ex opere operato bringing 
about a desired end recognized in the later Vedic and early 
Upanishadic times, is now spiritualized and acquires the meaning 
of mystic rapport with the Brahman. When this Vidya is attained 
the individual Atman realizes its identity with the Brahman. The 
state of the individual self before this Vidya realization is called 
a-vidya. In this state of Avidya the individual experiences 
manyness (nanatva). How is this accounted for? 

The first of the Vedantic Acharyas to suggest an answer to 
this problem is Gaudapada. He follows the Buddhist analysis of 
the individuars experience of waking life, dream state, and of the 
self in deep sleep. In the last state, he claims that the self is lost 
in the Ultimate. In relation to this state of absolute perfection, 
of identity with the Absolute, waking experience was Maya. Life, 
as such, has no meaning for the individual—no more than dream 
experience when one is awake. 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Gaudapada as an absolute Idealist holds that Brahman, the 
absolute Being, alone is real; the Many do not exist metaphysically. 

Sankara sets out by describing Brahman as the Absolute which 
cannot be comprehended. Such an absolute, completely beyond 
reach of man's thought, is the sole ultimate basis of everything 
that is. It is absolute, static perfection, “realizable” only in the 
state of Vidya. It has actively nothing to do whatsoever with this 
creative manifold. So far as the Absolute is concerned, it is not 
affected by this world. Man's true self is identical with this Abso¬ 
lute. In the here and now the individual is in a state of avidya; 
he may experience life-events, but they do not affect his substantial 
Brahma-nature; they touch only his empirical self. 

The world is Maya, an appearance mysteriously caused and 
sustained by the inexplicable energy of Brahman, the Absolute, 
who is, nevertheless, not in the least affected by it. While we are 
in the state of avidya (without the vidya of identity consciousness) 
we cannot comprehend how the world is related to the Ultimate 
Being. In the Maya-realm, space-time-causality relationships 
prevail and our sense-categories have validity. In the vidya 
plane there is only identity. There we become identical with the 
Brahman. In the avidya plane w^e try to think of him as the 
ISvara, the empirical counterpart of the Absolute Brahman. The 
personal God is in the realm of Avidya-Maya; in fact, he is the 
product of it. 

But Sahkara is very insistent that empirically the world is real. 
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All facts of experience have actuality within this realm of sense- 
categories. Isvara may not be ultimately real, but all / 'vaidik 
a^;tions’\ religious rites, arc justified^ according, tp^mkara, so 
Ipnj^jLS. tfe jn self has not xcalized its, i^^^ with the 

Absolute. 

Sankara draws a line between Being and Becoming, the One 
and the Many. Becoming is a mysterious ‘‘appearance'* due to an 
inexplicable ^akti (power) of Being. This sakti escaped logical and 
categorical determination. It is neither to be thought of as existent 
(sat) or non-existent (a-sat): that which is sat is permanently 
objective, identical with the Ultimate identity; that which is 
a-sat does not exist, nor is its existence conceivable. Maya 
cannot be sat, for in that case it cannot be destroyed when the 
individual realizes its identity with the Ultimate; nor can it be 
a-sat, for then it would not be the materia causa of the world- 
appearance. 

While the M.ay|.pf the Sankara is positive but not eternal, the 
Maya of the school of Ramanuja is both positive and abiding. It 
is the 6akti of Isvara who is Brahman. To the theistic Ramanujites 
Maya is the ^me as Prakriti through which the Paramapurusha 
(the Supreme Being) realizes his will and purpose as man does with 
his body. If Maya has an epistemological influence^ as Avidya, it 
has the capacity to beguile men as to their essential kinship with 
the divine. This would be admitting that there is an element in 
the Maya of the Vishnuites that is contrary to the nature of the 
Brahman. Though the independent reality of Maya is meta¬ 
physically denied in the theism of the Vishnuite, there is a notice¬ 
able dualism which does not accord with the monism of the 
Vedanta. And in the system of Madhva it becomes pronounced. 

To be consistent as monists we must either deny the Many or 
equate it in the One; we must either deny creation and the 
phenomenal world, or we must accept the creative manifold to 
be the self-expression of the absolute. Sankara and his followers 
adopt the former hypothesis, while Ramanuja and the Vishnuite 
Adharyas adopt the latter. But as theists they have difficulty 
in accepting the logicality of inert nature as a possible expression 
of the Ultimate Reality. 

In the homelier words of Sri Rama Krishna ParamahaihSa; 
“You see, so long as man is under the sway of Maya, he is like a 
green cocoa-nut. If you take the tender part of it, you can't help 
scraping a little of the shell also with it. But the man who has 
gone beyond Maya is like a ripe cocoa-nut. The kernel is free from 
the shell—when you shake it you hear it so. The soul then gets 
loose from the body. It is no longer attached to it." But the 
“Maya-shell" has to be accounted for nevertheless. 
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3 

To the student of the history of Religion the association of the 
word maya with the group of ideas that finally result in the 
Advaita doctrine of the world is highly significant. For, at least 
in the growth and development of one major culture in the history 
of men, we are presented with evidence of the various stages 
through which an important concept of the primitive mind 
develops. That later subtleties of abstract thought are, after all, 
of humble origin traceable to primitive concepts is not surprising. 
A thing is what it is, and not what it came from. But it is often 
amazing when we pause to think how it comes to be what it is. 
If pre-Vedic Maya is the same as Mana, a local variant of that 
primitive religious category, the meaning-content Maya acquires 
in the various periods of Hindu literature surveyed in the fore¬ 
going pages of this study is of no mean significance. 

Marett was one of the earliest anthropologists to claim that 
there was a pre-animistic chapter in religious genesis. Tylor's 
minimum definition of religion as “belief in spirit-beings” assumes 
a certain intellectual advance; it involves a more or less developed 
creed. Arguing on the basis of data collected from the religion of 
primitives and of people at a very low state of cultural develop¬ 
ment, Marett suggested that, prior to Animism, the primitive's 
religion might be described as “Supernaturalism”. The primitive 
consciousness is awestruck by the feeling of mysterious, inex¬ 
plicable “power”, Mana. This “power” is felt to be neither good 
nor bad in itself; essentially it is impersonal, although it is recog¬ 
nized only in some concrete manifestation. Mana is a property, a 
quality and a state of being: persons and things in which Mana 
inhered were “power-full”; people possessing Mana had the 
capacity to perform superhuman actions; they were, therefore, 
feared. Negative Mana was tabu, for Mana had potentiality for 
good as well as evil, desirable to possess and, at the same time, to 
be approached with much precaution. 

It was this same Mana-Supernaturalism that also gave birth 
to Magic. In this primitive state of mind, man makes no distinction 
between magic and religion. In both “persuasive” magic and 
“imitative” magic the element of belief in “power” such as the 
term Mana connotes is a primordial condition. There is no hard- 
and-fast line of demarcation between magic and religion; they 
emerge together in this realm of the Supernatural. 

The word Mana is Pol5niesian. But the idea it conveys is found 
expressed by other names in different areas where religion is still 
primitive. The investigations of anthropologists show that despite 
variation, these several terms all share certain common charac- 
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teristics. The term mana itself is only of local application; among 
the Melanesians it meant mysterious ‘‘power'*. It has since been 
adopted as a scientific category in the study of the history of 
religion; as such, of universal application. 

In the Rig Veda, the term maya has the meaning of “mysterious 
power*’, which helps men and supernatural beings to perform 
actions that are supernormal. From this original meaning, 
inexplicable “power**, is derived another; the term later comes to 
stand for that w^hich is due to such powder. In particular, “forms** 
(rupa) and “appearances** which have no substantial basis that 
could tangibly account for their coming into existence, are 
referred to as Maya. It is true that in its Rig Vedic use the term 
maya has acquired a certain moral significance: it is “good** as 
well as “bad**. But this moral connotation is only in the concrete. 
By itself the “power** is non-moral and impersonal. These are, 
indeed, characteristics significant of the comparative category 
of Mana. 

Is Vedic Maya Mana then? We might say it is a later develop¬ 
ment of an earlier concept, which we call for the sake of convenience 
pre-Vedic Maya. This pre-Vedic Maya w^ould bear much closer 
resemblance to Mana. Vedic religion is still primitive, but it is 
composite; in the Rig Veda the Aryan naturism is more pro¬ 
nounced than the component Dravidian animism. After all, what 
we know of Rig Vedic religion we have derived from our study 
of the Rig Vedic hymns; and these were written by Aryan priests 
who are more concerned with the practical consideration of 
earning a livelihood rather than that of portraying the religious 
ideas current at that time. We have repeatedly drawn attention 
to the fact that Dravidian influence made itself felt on the Aryans 
from the very outset of the latter’s settlement in India. Very 
little research has been done in the almost neglected field of the 
Dravidian element in the composite culture of early India. It has 
been generally assumed that Hindu culture is fundamentally 
Aryan. 

It is very hard to maintain that the original Aryan naturism, 
which is certainly dominant in the earlier books of the Rig Veda, 
could by itself have led to the magical-philosophy of the Atharva 
and the Brahmanas. In the survival-values of early Aryan re¬ 
ligion that we still find in modern Parseeism we find no corre¬ 
sponding developments. On the other hand, in the recognizedly 
Dravidian religious cults of South India, we notice remarkable 
resemblances in the common trend towards animism and magic. 
Moreover, the concept of “§akti** (power) is still a marked 
characteristic of modern Dravidian cults. The term maya is still 
used in the Dravidian vernaculars for the magic associated with 
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such cults, as well as for the simple art of magic. Even in the 
Vedas, Maya (power) is of the Das3nis and the A^uras, and it is 
quite possible that it was taken over into Aryan Vedism, and 
applied as an additional attribute to the Vedic gods of the Aryans. 

Pre-Vedic Maya is decidedly Dravidian rather than Aryan. 
The very word points to such a conclusion. The traditional 
derivation given the term in Sanskrit is obviously forced. Sayana, 
in his commentary on R.V., I, 2, 7, derives the word from Mad 
mane (i.e. from syrnd, to measure). Further on, while explaining 
the form “mayaya*' in R.V., III, 27, 7, he derives it from \/ma, 
to know, or to measure and adds—“mimite janite karma miyate 
anayeti va maya karmavisha yabhijnanam'', i.e., (i) y'wa, to 
know—by which the ritual, etc., are known, (2) ^ma, to measure— 
by which the ritual, etc., are measured, i.e. understood, performed. 
On the face of it the derivation is far-fetched, though Sayana's 
usual explanation of the term maya as prajna, magical power, 
is more acceptable. In Vedic thought Vidyd and prajna connoted 
‘'magical power”. It is more probable that the word maya is 
non-Aryan. 

This Dravidian Maya concept of “power” exercises a profound 
influence on later Vedic and early Upanishadic thought. Much 
of what Prof. Edgerton has recently called the magical-philosophy 
of the Upanishads is conditioned by this concept of “power”. 
The terminology might be Aryan but the thought is the contri¬ 
bution of Dravidian culture. This seems to be curiously so, right 
through the history of at least one main line of development in 
Hindu thought—the Vedanta. Garbed in Aryan terminology, 
Dravidian animism is largely responsible for the Upanishadic 
desire to “know” Brahman, the essence of everything that is. 
For to “know” is to have “power” (^akti) over what is thus 
“known”. It is difficult to conceive of this crude “mysticism” 
which is characteristic of the early Upanishads and the Brahmanas 
as a natural development from the early Rig Vedic ritualistic 
cult where the whole religion centred in the ritual. The extraneous 
influence of the Dravidian Maya concept is partly responsible 
for this deviation. Moreover, the arrested development of theism 
which was a pronounced factor in the Vanina cultus of the Rig 
Veda and the emergence of a pantheism, markedly animistic, in 
the earlier Upanishads is equally inexplicable unless we take 
into account Dravidian influence. The famous verse in Chandogya 
(VI. 3) which is often quoted by classical Hindu mystics to proclaim 
the essential oneness of the self (Atman) and the Brahman when 
translated with reference to the context would run thus: “What 
that subtle essence is, a state-of-having-that-as-its-essence is this 
universe, that is the real, that is the soul, that art thou {fat 
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tvam asi)y Such crude ''pantheism'' is more in accord with the 
pTeva\eiit suxvWaVvaiues in modern Dravidian religion than as a 
lineal descendent from the Naturism of the earlier Rig Vedic 
Hymns. It is certainly much nearer the concept of Maya which 
we believe was Dravidian in origin. 

Although Dravidian influence is detected in the later Vedic and 
the earlier Upanishadic literature the dominant note is still Aryan. 
But when we come to the Epic period we can see the battle of 
ideas at close range. The conflict of cultures is apparent. In the 
Epic narratives we find that Dravidian more^ and social ideals 
have completely subjugated the Aryans. The conquered lead 
captive their conquerers. Particularly is this manifestly evident 
in the realm of religion. 

The main thread of the development of the idea of Maya ^akti 
that we lost sight of in the period of the Upanishads we pick up 
again in the Epics. The "sakti*' is universalized and personalized 
in Kali. Kali is the Maha Maya, the Goddess of Primal Energy. 
The very name Maya is retained, and henceforth it is equivalent 
to the "power*' of God, of God Himself as actively directing the 
affairs of man. 

The contention that Mana and Magic have a common origin 
is validly proved by the fact that the local variant for Mana in 
Dravidian culture (maya) is still actually used for Magic as well. 
And it is made quite clear that the common use of the term Maya 
for Magic and the "Supernatural" (now meaning Divine) is 
because they are both primarily conditioned by the fundamental 
concept of "power"—mysterious power to bring about super¬ 
normal events. 

Further, the suggestion that Mana might also be considered as 
the original germ of thought that later gives birth to the idea of 
God, the primordial "theo-plasm", is also borne out in the history 
of the development of M^a in Hinduism. Very little research has 
been done in the field of baktism outside the work done by a few 
scholars like Sir John Woodrofie, which has been mostly in 
rendering the literature of the Tantras into English. But no 
historical treatment of the main doctrine of the Tantras, of God 
as 5 akti (power) has been undertaken. It can be hardly maintained 
that the origin of the Sakti theology could be traced to the Vedas. 
Indeed, it is possible to read into Vedic and Upanishadic litera¬ 
ture ^akti ideas; but that does not warrant the conclusion that 
Saktism is Vedic and fundamentally Aryan. The hypothesis that 
Saktism is essentially Dravidian would be more reasonable, and 
its original germ of thought is possibly Maya. 

Indeed, it is from Saktism that the term may a emerges into 
prominence again in the period of classical philosophy in India. 
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Sankara, we are told, was a iakti. We have reason to think that 
he was considerably influenced by the 6akti literature of his day. 
Orthodoxy has probably expurgated the definitely Sakti element 
in his writings. In the purely devotional literature attributed to 
him we recognize significant glimpses of Tantrik theology; and in 
the Lakshmi Tantra referred to in our discussion of Sankara's 
teachings it is passing strange that he should address Lakshmi 
as the chief Queen of the Parabrahman. 

But why did Sankara use the term Maya? F^ollowing in the 
tradition of the Upanishads he also inherits the doctrine of Brahma 
Vidya. Whatever ''Vidya" was in the period of the early Upani¬ 
shads, in his days it meant mystic “realization" of the Brahman. 
The individual is the same as the Brahman, and the end and aim 
of life was to realize this identity. Vidya is a state of ultimate 
being, Sankara holds, where there is but Brahman alone. To the 
religious such a consummation is devoutly to be wished. The 
eternal round of births and deaths with its whole train of suffering, 
and the periodic emanation and destruction of this whole fabric 
of life in the universe would all be merged and lost in the static 
perfection of absolute Being. Vidya is not this knowledge, but 
this state of consciousness when all is One. Brahma is this all. 
But as things are now in present e^n^erience it is evident Brahman 
is not all. That is so, according to Sankara, because we are not in 
the state of Vidya but A-vidya. Avidya is a state of consciousness 
when all this is not One but Many. In the state of Vidya, Brahma 
is this world-all; in the state of Avidya, Maya is this world-all. 

It is not often recognized that if Sankara is rightly understood, 
his doctrine of Maya is as much a doctrine of God (not of the 
absolute Brahman) as of the world. For in Avidya we sense Maya 
everywhere: in the final analysis God Himself, their personal 
I^vara is Maya. We can know God as l^vara but w^e cannot know 
Brahman, Brahman is only realized in the state of Vidya. 

Even so, the world in its relation to the ultimate Brahman is 
Maya. It can only be known as Maya. In so far Maya is an obstruc¬ 
tion, because it effectively and potently (sakti) prevents our 
knowing the real nature of things, even the real nature of the 
Absolute. But since the Avidya is cosmic, and not sporadic, all 
life is conditioned by it. It is a mysterious, inexplicable 6akti 
which makes possible this world-appearance and also provides 
us with an “appearance" of the Brahman in I^vara. Whether the 
English rendering “personal" and “impersonal" of the terms 
saguna and nirguna, rupavat and nirupavat is correct is open to 
question. But if the term “personality" implied “attributes" 
(guna) and “form" (rupa) then, accor^ng to Sankara, Uvara 
through Maya (God, that is in our state of Avidya) is “personal". 
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In this sense, to later Vedanta, especially to Rama Krishna 
Paramaham^a and Vivekananda, God is Kali and Maha Maya. 
The conception of God in the Vedanta is the direct descendant 
of the original theo-plasm of Maya, the pre-Vedic Mana. And it 
is significant that it still conveys the idea that the ultimate is 
essentially mysterious; unknowable except as a power-appearance. 

So with the world and in the world of men the *'immanence" 
of Brahman’s eternal nature as the Ultimate Reality is beyond 
all human understanding. Sankara made it clear that in the state 
of Avidya the world is positive (though not real ultimately). 
But his description of Isvara as merely empirical, the distinction 
which he made between Brahman and Isvara, as well as the term 
Avidya being misunderstood to mean "ignorance" (as against 
vidya as knowledge), leads to the notion that Advaitism as 
propounded by Sankara decried everything else other than the 
Brahman as false. 

Moreover, when Sankara differentiates between Isvara and 
Brahman and takes the attitude of agnosticism about the possi¬ 
bility of ever understanding how the world of men is ultimately 
related to the Brahman which alone is real, the lay mind hastily 
concludes that according to Sankara life is a mere dream, a 
hallucination which has no substantial basis. And the controversy 
into which the Advaita Vedantins were precipitated over the 
doctrine of Maya, increasingly so with tlie rise of Vishnuite Bhakti 
cults, led more and more to the popular notion that according to 
the Vedanta, the world was false. 


4 

Throughout the course of the development of the Vedanta, in 
all its varied forms, certain leading ideas continue to be normative. 
The development itself largely consists in growing adequacy of 
interpretation. The main consideration is to make periodical 
reinterpretation of traditional teachings to what seem opposing 
tendencies in contemporary life. The chief interest, however, was 
to show how the classical dogmas, at any period, emerge clarified 
and strengthened through the labours of devout interpreters. 
Such a frame of mind cannot be conducive to progress in its 
philosophic form. At best such an outlook only succeeds in seeking 
to vindicate that change does not vitally effect the permanent 
Vedanta conception of reality: not on the truth of the Vedanta. 

The doctrine of Maya may not necessarily mean that the world 
is an "illusion". But it is obvious that the nearer it approaches 
such an assertion, the more devitalizing is its effect upon activity 
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and, therefore, upon progress. Vishnuite protest is mainly on 
that score. The contrast between the two realms of the vyavahdrika 
and the paramdrthika reality is made so decisive, in the Ved^ta, 
that we can reach the higher unity only by passing from the one 
kind of experience to the other. When such a transition is effected 
the pilgrimage involves carrying little or nothing from the one 
sphere to the other. While it is easily accepted that progress in 
religious knowledge (vidya) involves a transition from the common 
distinctions of everyday experience to the God-integrated point 
of view of the Kingdom of Eternal ends, it may be asked whether 
the Vedanta does not make this transition more abrupt than is 
necessary; at any rate, it denies the possibility of progress from 
the one to the other. It would be unfair to Vedanta to claim that 
by vyavaharika experience it means what we would call the 
modern scientific appraisal of everyday facts: rather, it is obvious 
that what is meant is the common-sense realism of popular 
approach to life. But admitting that the vyavaharika knowledge 
is inclusive of the modern scientific attitude, we should all agree 
that scientific categories are insufficient for the interpretation 
of reality. If we think of the two orders as separate in the same 
way as dreams are different from facts, and if the transition from 
the one to the other is so abrupt, the danger is always there of 
our being tempted to leave unsolved the difficulties which arise 
in the lower sphere. This is specially so where human values are 
concerned. All history would become meaningless. 

Further, if the higher view of reality be so completely detached 
from the lower as to be altogether at variance, we are not in a 
position, through the insistent truth of God's abiding nature, to 
force the world of our day-to-day life to surrender its inconsisten¬ 
cies. Hindu thought, right through the centuries, has suffered 
from this handicap. The minds of men become oppressed by a 
general distrust of experiential facts and a lack of faith in the 
activity of reason as a possible means of progressive perfection. 
Consequently the only solution seems to be to adopt an attitude 
of passivity and indifference. 

A similar difficulty arises in regard to the problem of progress 
in ethical achievement, or what may be called moral perfection. 
Here we are confronted with the fundamental moral dilemma in 
a specially disturbing way. The end does not justify the means, 
but rather annihilates the means. On the path of goodness and 
duty well done only a lower felicity can, at best, be reached. The 
goal which the pious man reaches is not the final consummation ; 
he cannot carry his ethical gains with him into the ultimate state 
Not only is he, through the conception of Maya, prevented from 
ascribing sufficient importance to the external sphere in which 
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his duties might be actualized, but these duties themselves, in 
their reaction upon his soul, do not bring him to the highest state. 
This is inevitable, because of the later Upanishadic assumption that 
action, if motivated by the individual self, is bound to involve 
it more and more in the mesh of Karma-saihsara. Such ‘'release'' 
(vairagya) certain individual Vedantins claim to have attained 
even in this life. The aim set before man is not transformation, 
but release from all that would bind him to egoity. But in such 
freedom the jivan mukta, having absorbed moral rules unto 
himself, as it were, and transcending to some extent all ethical 
demands, may live as he pleases. It would be wholly unjust to 
see in this attitude a tendency to antinomianism or licence. But 
since the soul is ultimately conceived as unchangeable, it is 
essentially incapable of degrees of perfection. Activity and the 
progressive accomplishment of the good can only belong to the 
lower sphere; the highest ethical state and the highest condition 
of the soul must be held to be different from each other. The ideal 
does not certainly forbid endeavour so long as we realize that we 
only occupy the lower sphere; nor does it give man to hope that 
he can carry the results of moral achievement up to the level of 
spiritual attainment. In this attitude, the idea of progress is not 
unsupported; rather it is not sufficiently supported. This accounts, 
in the main, for the lack of ethical emphasis even in the Hindu 
Bhakti cults. 

Consequently it would appear that the whole attitude which 
is associated with the word maya is unfavourable to any vigorous 
belief in conditions of progress, and the goal is conceived in such 
a way as to diminish the importance of the process towards it. 
A dream-like character is cast over the whole movement, and we 
cannot look for any strenuous work or advance within a dream, 
if our minds are filled with the thoughts of awaking from it, and 
the only motive left to us is desire for such awakening and the 
resulting identification with the Divine. 

However, as the later interpretations of the Vedanta show, 
particularly such as are being accepted by more recent thinkers 
in Hindu India, there are conceptions which show a return to a 
more realistic attitude—conceptions which admit the actuality 
and even the reality of the temporal process without being able 
to take it quite seriously. Such conceptions are those of lUa and 
of cyclic process. It is contended that the Eternal Principle or 
God cannot be detached altogether from the world process, but 
God may be conceived of as released from any serious purpose in 
regard to it. His action in the world, instead of being the laborious 
working out of a continuous purpose, is unself-conscious, un- 
strenuous, and according to these conceptions, of the nature of 
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playful sport. The idea behind such a belief is that we must not 
constrain God to labour from a sense of need or attribute to Him 
an overwhelming desire to accomplish some definite task. He 
needs nothing and is not troubled with the burden of cosmic 
responsibility. 

Even then it must be admitted that the conception is lacking 
in depth, and if it suggests, as it does, that there is only the 
minimum of purpose on the part of the Creator, it is hardly likely 
to increase the importance of the conception of progress. 

Nor do we find much support for the idea of progress if we go 
further in the direction of realism, and analyse the conception 
of cyclic process. It is at best only a half-hearted concession to 
the idea, and it stops short just when we are expecting to have 
some success in the establishment of it. It is difficult enough to 
establish progress on the whole, after all those many periods of 
evolution through the ages. And if we are then told that this 
progress is merely within a recurrent movement and only a 
preliminary to an inevitable downward dipping of the curve, we 
shall be tempted to abandon the idea of progress altogether. For 
it is hard to struggle against the sense of final futility engendered 
by the idea that after all is done you go back where you started— 
even if it be after some million years. 

Trends of thought in contemporary Hinduism indicate how 
unmistakably the march of events in world-life and Indian 
history have affected Hindu metaphysical theory. Perhaps there 
never has been in the history of Hindu India so revolutionary 
a change in the conditions of life and thought as this generation 
is witnessing. This is the culmination of a long process of the slow 
but perceptible influence of certain thought-patterns and life- 
ideals alien to the Hindu’s national heritage. They have now 
taken by storm the time-old citadel of Hindu society. Every 
aspect of Hindu life is affected in an unprecedented way by the 
acceptance in practice of alien principles of conduct and life- 
outlook which are subversive of the basic assumptions of the 
religious theory on which Hindu India’s thought-fabric is built. 
As a result, there is prevalent a new appraisal of religious values, 
manifest in the religious temper of India today, which seems to 
point away from the beaten tracks along which traditional 
Hinduism has so long moved. 

This is unusual in India. Because so far all advance in Hinduism 
has been made through the interpretation and re-interpretation 
of its own basic, fundamental assumptions. At no time in Hindu 
religious history has there been felt any need for Hinduism to 
enunciate a system of thought radically diverging from the 
original propositions of Upanishadic orthodoxy. All systems of 
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Hindu thought which have come down to us in the form of the 
classical dar^nas are entirely based on Upanishadic authority. 
And the various commentaries (bhashyas) which were written 
from time to time by great teachers (acharyas) like Sankara, in 
justification of these systems, invariably went back to the Upani- 
shads for explanation and support. 

Since the beginning of this century, however, with the acceptance 
of certain thought-ideals and behaviour-patterns from the con¬ 
temporary post-war world, a silent revolution has set in. A new 
Hindu ideology is in the making, with which it seems difficult 
to reconcile the orthodox postulates of Hindu religious theory. 

For one thing, there has never been in Indian thought that 
conscious world-outlook which is so characteristic of much present- 
day Hindu-life. Everywhere, even in the remotest villages of the 
country, people are conscious of the fact that what happens else¬ 
where in the world affects conditions in India as much as what 
happens in their country tells upon tlie life of the world. Hindu 
India is not only ambitious to keep abreast of things and march 
along with the totality of world life; it is anxious not to lag behind 
and prove a dead weight upon world progress. This new world 
consciousness and feeling of akinness with the entire race of man 
is a new phenomenon in our intellectual life. This preoccupation 
with present world history and its making is strange to and 
irreconcilable with that Hindu thought which has more or less 
held in contempt the actual and the historical over against the 
ideal and the timeless. 

The immediate effect of this ‘This-w’^orldly" consciousness is 
not felt only in political life. It is creating the need for a new 
philosophical justification for the consequent social outlook of 
the Hindu intellectual. The feeling is growing that Indians are 
not only racially contiguous to the rest of humanity but that 
the basic interests of men in problems of economic justice, in¬ 
dustrial readjustment, international finance, world peace and the 
like are not only fundamental to but identical with mankind. And 
every solution arrived at elsewhere for these vexed problems of 
human relationships and personality-values is watched in India 
also with eager interest. It is apparent from the writings and 
speeches of the younger leaders of Hindu thought and action 
connected with the Indian National Congress that they are very 
much attracted by current social theories. Their appreciation 
of socialism is genuine. The type of socialism that appeals to the 
Hindu mind is not the insipid variety which is satisfied with a 
few surface adjustments for the mitigation of superficial evils. 
It is a radical socialism which borders on Marxian communism 
aiming at a thorough reconstruction of world society, Hindu 
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society included; a reconstruction from within outward, making 
for a wholesome and unqualified recognition of man as part of 
the group, on the one hand, and for the realization on the part 
of the group of its obligations to the individual, on the other. 

This recognition of social and human values, in view of all 
that has taken place in recent European history, is influencing 
India in two ways. One is the discovery of the value of man as 
man. As never before in Hindu history, the worth of the individual 
human being—though he might f)ossess only the intelligence and 
outlook ‘'of a cow''—is gaining recognition. The other is the con> 
scious realization of the obligations of the socially privileged to 
those who are handicapped by the wrongs of society, ancient and 
modern. Hindu conscience has been quickened in respect of those 
oppressed by caste tyranny and enslaved by economic exploitation. 

The consequence is a nation-wide awakening to the need for 
social service. All over the land fellowships have sprung up, based 
on the principle of corporate service to the under-privileged 
masses of the newly named Harijan (Children of God) community 
of the Hindu population, both in the rural and urban areas. These 
social service projects are carried on by groups of men and women 
in centres which are called a^rams, ancient institutions of tradi¬ 
tional orthodoxy revived to fill an altogether different need. The 
a^rama ideal returned to popularity in modern India mainly due 
to the efforts of the Ramakrishna Mission and the Arya Samaj 
in the early years of this century. Many asrams were then organized 
with a view to rendering social service on the lines of Christian 
missions in India and sometimes with a \new also to counteracting 
the religious influence of these Christian service centres. Today 
the many asrams in Hindu India are inspired solely by the ardent 
desire to gather together groups of disciplined individuals prompted 
by the ideal of service of man to man, in order to build up the 
solidarity and self-respect of the nation. A new purposiveness and 
co-operative search for a social ideal characterize these organized 
efforts of service for humanity. 

One starts, then, with a new-found enthusiasm for the value 
of man as man. This is a strange doctrine to Hinduism. Whether 
from the standpoint of its religious philosophy or its ethics, in 
Hindu religious theory the human individual as such has never 
been given recognition in his own right. The individual personality 
as such does not ultimately exist. One must struggle through this 
present mortal life as best one can. A man is what he is because 
of what he was in his previous birth. The idea of personality, as 
we now conceive it, is the outcome of the modern science of 
psychology, inspired largely by the Christian doctrines of God and 
man. 
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The stupendous fact which conditions modern Hindu life is 
that the individual has come into his own. For ages in Hindu 
history the social fabric of caste has definitely decided the status 
of a man's life and circumstances by the mere accident of birth, 
conditioned by the principle of Karma. So that any man is born 
to be what he is because of what he has been; and being what he 
is, he is bound by the fetters of accumulated karma to live so 
that his present life is a working out of all the antecedents of 
birth. No individual can therefore consider himself free—free to 
express himself as he would; free to avail himself of opportunities 
of self-development; free to function in the light of ideals such 
as would perfect a society of individuals co-operating together 
for a common good. Belief in the principle of karma prevents all 
that. 

And yet, in modern India a sudden desire for self-expression 
has completely overwhelmed over sixty millions of the Hindu 
community. For many centuries they had been condemned to a 
state of existence in which they were deprived of all possibilities 
of self-development by a social fabric which declared that they 
were what they were because of what they had been, and con¬ 
sequently, being what they were they should not seek to emanci¬ 
pate themselves. For all such attempts were bound to be futile. 
And to-day all thinking Hindus are agreed in taking active 
measures to free the outcastes, so long enslaved by religious 
orthodoxy, in order that an ideal state of society may be brought 
about. There are certain Hindu thinkers who try to show that 
the emancipation of the Harijan is reconcilable with the fabric 
of caste and with the principle of karma-transmigration which 
gives sanction to it. But the very fact that such an attempt is 
being made by orthodoxy indicates that from the standpoint 
of religious theory this revolutionary change in religious practice 
has to be justified. 

At any rate, the present tendency in Hindu religious practice 
is to accept life as meaningful—meaningful to man. If there was 
not this desire to make life significant for each individual con¬ 
stituting the life of the Indian nation, by putting before him 
ideals of social solidarity, national self-sufficiency and economic 
betterment, there would be no point in the incessant struggle 
that is being waged in that country. National awakening, with all 
its corporate efforts to resuscitate and reconstruct the life of the 
villager and the outcaste, and to build up a state of society 
worthy of recognition among the nations of the world, is obviously 
directed and certainly energized by a purpose. The end is visualized 
in the minds of Indian national leaders as an ideal state of human 
society based on the principles of justice and respect for life. It is 
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being preached everywhere that such an end is not only worth 
striving for at all costs but also that it is an end which is well 
within the reach of every man even in this generation. That is 
why the national awakening in the country has led to organized 
effort based on a well-laid programme for the progressive reahza- 
tion of that perfect life. 

In current Hindu thought, life is conceived of in terms not 
only of a struggle but of a moral struggle, in which the purpose 
is to realize the good in opposition to the evil. Is this not behind 
the Gandhian satyagraha which makes it perfectly clear that in 
India's struggle for nationhood she should apply the principle of 
ahiriiJsa? All violent methods are to be eschewed. As often as 
there have been sporadic outbursts of violence because immature 
minds are unable to comprehend the full significance of the 
programme of non-violence, the Mahatma has drawn attention 
to the need for closer self-examination and heart-searching as to 
whether even those who call themselves leaders of political thought 
and action in India have in their own lives realized the essential 
moral implications of the programme of satyagraha. 

The tremendous implication in the Gandhian philosophy of 
non-violence, however, is not so much the fact that it eschews 
all those methods of brutal warfare and cruel aggression that 
have characterized the imperialistic march of the Western world; 
it is, rather, the underlying moral principle that even in this life- 
and-death struggle of a nation, striving to overthrow the yoke 
of slavery unjustly enforced upon it for questionable ends and 
certainly by questionable methods, the war should be waged on 
a moral plane. In consequence a new meaning has been given to 
suffering. Not that suffering has not formerly been recognized 
as redemptive in Hindu religious thought. From time immemorial 
it has been held in India that suffering is one way in which man 
can emancipate himself from the bonds of Karma. Agonizing 
suffering, unflinchingly borne and unrelentingly inflicted, was 
certainly an accepted means of salvation. But to the modem 
Hindu, suffering, to be of redemptive value, has to be vicarious. 
Through such suffering it is believed that the ills of society can 
be healed and a new world worthy of human respect evolved. 
The satyagrahist is ready to face any punishment because of this 
passion for righteousness. 

With the words Ahirii6a and Satya* inscribed on their banners, 
militant groups of Hindu intellectuals, forming fellowships for 
organized service, are battling for the redress of social evils and 
national wrongs. Not all this army of enthusiasts for the remaking 

* These words are best translated as "respect for personality-values" 
(not merely of life in the abstract), and "righteousness" (not just "truth"). 
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of man and the reinforcement of his moral energies are fully 
awake to the ideological implications of the comprehensive and 
radical social reconstruction they advocate and actually put into 
practice. These movements imply belief, to some extent, in the 
principle of human self-determinism. They also presuppose that 
this is a real world where there is conflict between good and evil. 
They hold to the hope that ultimately right must prevail over 
wrong, and that in the battle for righteousness moral weapons 
are to be used. These movements, again, are inspired by such a 
passion for social righteousness and such a firm conviction that 
right shall eventually prevail, that the underlying faith would 
seem to be in a purposeful scheme of life, which steadily makes 
for ultimate righteousness if only human strength can be harnessed 
to and augmented by the cosmic power making for righteousness. 
Not that such an ideology has been worked out. But it is in the 
making and will come to be, unless Hindu orthodoxy prevents 
its systematic expression, or “free thought" gains ascendancy 
in the mind of the Hindu intellectual and denies the need for 
any ideological justification for what works excellently in practice. 
At any rate, it is apparent that the ideological implications of 
the thought-trends in modern Hinduism are subversive of the 
fundamental postulates of Hindu religious theory, such as 
the belief in caste, karma-samsara, maya and the Upanishadic 
Brahman. 

At no time has there been new recognition of the worth of the 
individual except on the basis of a new discovery of the meaning 
of God. In the same degree as man recognizes the purposiveness 
of individual life and relates human personality to a dynamic 
compulsion to fulfil its uttermost need for self-expression, to 
that same degree the idea of God is enlarged to include the 
distinctive values of personality. God is seen to have a purpose 
for the universe, so that the universe becomes meaningful in its 
turn. Meaningful, because the entire trend of history when read 
aright becomes the revelation of the purposeful working of the 
ways of God's will for the universe, effected through the in¬ 
strumentality of the collective and individual will of man. This 
idea is alien to Hindu thought. At all times the speculation of 
Hindu thinkers has striven to make it clear that life in the universe, 
because of its changes, presents a sense of baffling discontinuity 
and that therefore it cannot be related to Reality, which is of its 
very nature abiding, changeless, eternal. However we may con¬ 
ceive it, the main doctrine of Hinduism with regard to the nature 
of God is that the Ultimate Reality is essentially impersonal. As 
such it is absolute, apart from the world, untouched by the 
happenings of the universe, in quiescent, eternal rest. But the 
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religious practice of the present times definitely posits a theism 
where God is conceived of as a personal Reality striving to fulfil 
His eternal purpose in this universe. The postulate, however, is 
neither framed nor recognized. 

Can this divergence last? Is it possible for religious practice 
to strike out on its own account and develop a system of practical 
mores regulating actual conduct without a corresponding religious 
theory to justify its course and vindicate its position on the plane 
of thought? It may be for some time. But in the long run the 
corresponding re-statement of religious theory is inevitable, or 
the practice must recede. The evidence of religious history points 
to that possibility as inevitable, especially in a country such as 
India where the justification of religious thought has all along 
permeated every aspect of Hindu life. 

Thoughtful minds in Hindu India are not unaware of this 
impending necessity. In fact, this need was anticipated early in 
this century by Svami Vivekananda, and the main purpose of 
the group of Hindu intellectuals whom he gathered round himself 
has been since then to work out such a restatement without 
jeopardizing the postulates of Upanishadic orthodoxy as developed 
by the later Vedanta in regard to the ultimate ckatvam (one-ness) 
of the parabrahman (ultimate principle), the final unity of the 
individual(being) and the paramdtntan (ultimate Being), 
and the consequent Maya-relativity of this ndndtva (many- 
natured) world of change. 

To this line belongs Sir S. Radhakrishnan, who is attempting 
to construct such a restatement of Hindu fundamentals as to 
justify the modern Hindu view of life. He starts out with the 
assumption that there can be no programme of practical endeavour 
for human good which cannot be justified by drawing out more 
fully the deep-set implications of the postulates of Upanishadic 
religious theory. But it is equally possible that the new content 
of meaning is being read into them rather than drawn out of them. 
A critical examination of Radhakrishnan's interpretation of 
Hinduism leaves us with the impression that he is not so much 
re-stating and re-interpreting such postulates of Hindu essentials 
as to the nature of the Brahman, the principle of Karma-samsara, 
the significance of the jivatman, the maya-world of action and 
reaction, and the Hindu social fabric of caste-dharma, as only 
using these time-honoured religious terms associated so long with 
Hindu orthodoxy and packing them full of new religious values 
for which it would be difficult to find sanction in Hinduism itself. 
The neo-Hinduism of Radhakrishnan is Hinduism reborn— z. new 
creation, not merely revived and reconstructed. And the fact 
that Radhakrishnan is labouring on the theological plane without 
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any definite and direct reference to the almost cataclysmic change 
which has overwhelmed Hindu religious practice to-day indicates 
that his is an effort to follow up what has already happened in 
the last quarter of the past century and the first quarter of the 
present century. Still, his attempted restatement of theory to 
justify the practice of yesterday is significant, in that it is pro¬ 
phetic of a religious theory yet unborn to justify the practice of 
to-day. 

The ideological reconstruction of Hindu religious theory of 
to-morrow will be all the more revolutionary for yet another 
reason. The influx of the new social ideals now dominating the 
Hindu view of life has been initiated in recent Indian history 
by men who began their public life with no genuine conviction 
of the validity of the faith of their fathers. They possessed very 
little real knowledge of orthodox Hindu religious ideals. What 
they have since acquired by way of appreciation and knowledge 
of Hindu religious theory is obviously due to their contact with 
and personal admiration for Mahatma Gandhi and his religious 
convictions. And even Ghandhiji, whose religious position was 
symbolic of the period of transition roughly indicated by the 
first half of this present century, would have admitted that 
his own knowledge of Hindu religious theory was not based on 
specialized scholarship. It grew with the long travail of his 
experiment with truth. He reconstructed for himself a system 
of Hindu religious theory out of sections of the Gita and other 
Vaishnavite religious literature, demanded by the growing needs 
of the busy years of a life crowded with tense situations forcing 
him to strike out a practical programme of life. Gandhi was no 
qualified exponent of Hindu religious theory. He would fare ill 
in comparison with the other great modern reformers of Hinduism 
in the past century. That long line begins with the illustrious 
names of Raja Sir Ram Mohun Roy, Dwarkanath Tagore, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Dayanand Sarasvati and Svami Vivekananda. They 
were men who spent practically the whole of their lives in acquaint¬ 
ing themselves with all the Scriptures of Hindu orthodoxy, 
having acquired the necessary linguistic apparatus through the 
laborious process of painful study. They were men who might be 
said to have taken religion as a profession. Had they been members 
of the Christian Church they would probably have been accepted 
as theologians with a standing equal to that of a Martin Luther, 
a John Wesley, or a Karl Barth. 

It is characteristic of the reform movement within Hinduism 
to-day that it is being inspired by what we might call "lay" 
leadership. And lay leadership is not always directed in its reform 
projects by an anxiety to conform with or to express violent 
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dissent from the fundamentals of the creed as such. The layman 
is only anxious to effect the necessary changes in religious mores. 
He is satisfied when such changes in religious practice have 
become generally accepted by the group. He is eminently prag¬ 
matic. Progress, according to the layman, is on the plane of action 
in the application of religious truth to the current conditions of 
everyday life, and in the actual pursuit of the religious life to¬ 
wards a recognized end. He is primarily concerned with methods 
rather than with principles, with practice rather than with under¬ 
lying theory. So it has generally happened in history that when a 
practical programme for the religiously inclined has been worked 
out by the lay leaders of a particular religion, it has been with 
little reference to the theory postulated by the religion. But the 
time may come sooner or later when the divergence between 
practice and theory becomes so alarming that one of the two has 
to be modified to conform with the other. For it is not possible 
to act while believing the contrary; nor is it possible to believe 
while doing the opposite to what is believed. 

The “professional” religious reformers of the last century in 
India have sought first to effect the necessary changes in Hindu 
religious ideology in order that the Hindu life-attitude and 
behaviour-patterns might be correspondingly changed. The 
founder of the Samajas of the previous century actually put down 
on paper, after much serious discussion, elaborate creeds which 
were to be the working bases of their faiths. Raja Sir Ram Mohan 
Roy and Keshab Chandra Sen, for instance, prepared a brief 
summary of the credal beliefs of the Adhi and the Sadharana 
Samaj respectively. The Prarthana Samaj and the Arya Samaj 
which also came into being about the same time embodied their 
beliefs in a specific creed, in their anxiety to make it clear just 
where they differed from current orthodoxy. 

In this century also, if religious progress in Hindu India had 
been along the same lines as in the nineteenth century it would 
have been in the realm of thought and ideas as well as in practice. 
A new ideology would have been created, embodied in new creeds 
and expressed possibly in many Samajas. But in the present 
generation what has happened is that advance has been made 
mainly along lines of practical conduct. Svami Vivekananda was 
partly responsible for this. He wanted to prove that a new ideolo¬ 
gical reconstruction of Hinduism was not needed to justify the 
tremendously far-reaching social changes which he perceived 
overtaking India like an avalanche. On the other hand, he himself 
believed and taught that Hindu religious theory was expansive 
enough to allow for and even justify all these modem social 
trends and reforms. He realized that creed-making led to critical 
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analysis of the religious values for which the postulates of Hindu 
orthodoxy stood. He discouraged introspection, in the sense of 
close self-scrutiny of the fundamentals. He encouraged an activism 
that need not bother itself about the creed, for the creed can be 
extended to envelop everything. 

To the modern man the creed matters little, if at all. In a recent 
book one of them states the position thus: 

'‘The problem may be briefly stated as follows: How can the 
Hindus be made vigorous, active and healthy members, instead 
of being the invalids, as they are now, of the human family? 
What national risorgimento can convert the helpless millions, 
whose contribution to human welfare is nil today and who keep 
alive on the intellectual charity of others, into partners in the 
world civilization? It is obvious that, constituted as the Hindus 
are, they are in no position to participate effectively in the shaping 
of human destiny. Before the Hindus can take their place with 
the civilized peoples it is necessary that they should bring their 
society in line with modern ideas and purge themselves of the 
numerous weaknesses which render them ineffective in every 
aspect of life.’'* 

The question is, then, whether it will be possible for Hinduism 
out of itself unaided to produce from its founts of religious theory 
an articulate, reasoned system, an adequate creed as a basis of 
belief, which will provide the needed intellectual justification 
and spiritual drive for this new Hindu way of life. 

There are tliree possibilities. First, the Hindu intellectual may 
decide to deny the need for any religious theory at all. He may 
argue that all the values which these modern movements demand 
are human values; there need be no superhuman value to which 
they have to be related in religious terms of dependency; more¬ 
over, the religious history of India seems to have demonstrated 
that religious values are of doubtful consequence and, indeed, 
have proved to be effective hindrances to social progress and the 
preservation of human values. Therefore, why any religion at all, 
Hinduism included? Such indeed is the belief of not a few Indian 
intellectuals to-day. It is not altogether true that the current 
secularism of the more sophisticated modern Hindu is the direct 
outcome of his contact with the tendency towards secularism 
and the open defiance of religious authority characteristic of 
modem Europe. To some extent it is indigenous. 

The second possibility is that the Hindu intellectual may 
argue, without actually denying religious values, that one may 
outwardly conform to them and inwardly be indifferent, so that 
it does not matter what be the creed. In fact, there is no need for 
» K. M, Fanikar, Hinduism and the Modern World, 1938, 
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a creed at all. Let him that believes, believe; and believe what 
he likes. Only let us stand together in our fight for social righteous¬ 
ness. The modern Hindu, as in the case of Jawaharlal Nehru, is 
thus willing to accommodate himself to the ‘'peasant mind'" 
which may feel the need for belief in Ramrajya and superhuman 
resources to carry out the programme of the social Utopia. To 
the modern man, the need to act is more pressing than any barren 
speculation about doctrinal support for such practical reforms. 
Temples are being thrown open by social pressure and deliberate 
legislation, not by establishing the right of the Harijan to enter 
them on the sanction of the Hindu Scripture. So with untouch- 
ability. These are a few of the many new practices for which it 
would be hard to find religious sanction from orthodox religious 
theory. 

The third possibility is that the Hindu intellectual may set 
about the restatement of an adequate religious theory. In Rad- 
hakrishnan's words, it would be a “dynamic rejuvenation.“ The 
original postulates of Hindu Upanishadic orthodoxy are indeed 
retained, but to serve an altogether different purpose, as containers 
rather than generators. The ancient Hindu religious terms are 
there, but they are given an altogether new meaning. The tendency 
now is to be didactic rather than critical; accommodative rather 
than defensive. New wine is being poured into the old bottles 
of accepted religious terminology. Meanwhile, the changes in the 
mores keep advancing fast. When all these present changes in 
life-outlook and social attitude have come to be accepted and 
established, as they will inevitably be, then will come the time 
for an articulate system of thought and the consequent need for 
the definition of those terms taken over from Upanishadic theory. 
Will these terms like karma, maya and the like survive in the 
new religious atmosphere? Will the bottles hold? Or will new 
bottles be commissioned into service to contain the new wine, 
the old labels alone being retained ? 

In any case, it is apparent that in a real sense the days of 
Hindu orthodoxy, as we have known it so long, are numbered. 
The present is a time of renaissance, a rebirth, the coming into 
being of a new creation, the “dynamic rejuvenation’' of Hinduism. 
It is the impact of modern thought and ideals, so very different 
from those of ancient India, which are transforming Hinduism 
from within outwards, setting us free and enlightening our minds 
to true values. The immediate task is to throw oneself heart and 
soul into the programme of the reconstruction of religious practice, 
changing the Hindu way of life, the transformation of Hindu 
society. The time is come when thoughtful Indians should realize 
the inadequacy of Upanishadic assumptions to furnish the living 
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inspiration and the theological theory which modern India must 
needs possess if she is to succeed in her attempts to remodel Hindu 
life and society. Nothing less than the complete transformation 
of religious theory is the logical conclusion towards which the 
entire process of the changes now prevalent in Hindu religious 
practice is leading. 
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